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From the date of Continental American's NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN 
founding, in 1907, up to the present anni- 0 semen 


versary year, its three-fold objective has 
been to provide buyers of life insurance with 


@ /ife insurance, adaptable to changing needs, the 
best available at the /Jowest possible cost 


@ unexcelled service through competent field repre- 
sentation 


@ the utmost in financial security 


Widespread acceptance of these principles, 
to which Continental American is still dedi- 
cated, is apparent from its record of prog- 
ress over the past five years: insurance in Force, December 31, 1956—$390,946, 588 
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Continent! Hmorian a matin, count 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Originators of the Family Income Policy 














LIFE INSURANCE... 


CONFIDENCE and COMPETENCE 
MAKE IT GROW 


Major factors in the remarkable growth of life insurance in recent years are the increased 
confidence of people in this method of protection and savings and the competence of those who 
sell and service it. Each of these factors complements the other. 


Confidence and competence have certainly contributed to Great-West Life’s development, 
which the following comparative figures illustrate: 


1956 1955 
Drie CaO WR FANE, «onc ncscnasicessescesscscasscssecseaescocacessevsecsensen $ 507,266,000 $ 363,847,000 
I I Pa I II sess sc ccccccsncenscsosesisacntoscesceenonssaseanons 3,400,107,000 2,965,006,000 
Accident & Health Premium Income. ...............................sssssssssseeesseeeeeeeees 18,852,000 16,253,000 
Paid. or Credited to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. ...................0..00.000 56,406,000 48,510,000 
oi eset caus tal pate itavovamapatcrsi 1 Sin laetanan se cakesiab anes cabgeeeivens amie atone 596,202,000 556,206,000 
NN aac ovsos acne cata bask o-sotonca iaeakeoseeexnenssick sa eatepe toesse aletondaeahaossos aia 561,299,000 524,882,000 
Capital, Contingency Reserve and Surplus. .....................csssssessssesesesessencees 34,903,000 31,324,000 


Great-West Lice 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
MEAD OFFICE - WINMIPES, CANADA 
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Again! 
Meader  \rophy 


goes to 


; i Alexand pla “Distict 


For the second consecutive year, Life of Georgia’s 
top award—the J. N. McEachern Trophy—goes 
to the ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA District. 
Alexandria is the first District in Company history 
to capture the coveted McEachern Trophy twice. 
The trophy is awarded each year for the best 
record in sales of life insurance and service to 
policyholders. 
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CONVERSION PRIVILEGE 


AUTOMATIC PAYOR BENEFIT 


HOME OFeree = athamee 


MORE THAN A BILLION AND A THIRD DOLLARS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


YY a OO) le 


NAGY Family Pole y / 


ADDITIONAL CHILDREN UNDER ONE POLICY 


CASH SURRENDER VALUE 


Tel) EON 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
AN OLD MEW ENGLAND COMPANY 


For complete details, write: H. V. Staehle, Jr., C. L. 
agement V. Pres., United Life, | White St., 
SERVED: Conn., Del., D.C., La., 
N.C.,* Ohio, Pa., R 


Me., Md.,* 
f., 3... Ve, Va. 


EST. 1913 


U., Field Man- 
Concord, N. H. STATES 
Mass.,* Mich.,* N.H., N.J., 


* not available ‘in these states 





life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 























%o Change 
TOTAL INSURANCE from 
Month 1955 1956 1957 1956-1957 
JODURIY® . os... $3,104 $3,742 $4,269 +15% 
February ....... 3,358 3,707 
oe ee 3,830 4,612 
| eae 3,691 4,208 
NE Rene are 3,608 4,543 
TE 5 cid Gos tans 4,026 4,344 
ees Cen 3,560 4,251 
eee 3,645 4,544 
September ..... 3,718 4,140 
October ....... 3,679 4,792 
November ..... 4,598 4,742 
December ...... 5,857 7,062 
Se rea $48,777** $54,607 $4,269 +15% 
TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
A $2,214 $2,470 $3,141 +28% 
February 2,204 2,626 
ee 2,792 3,046 
re 2,507 2,875 
a, 2,585 2,986 
BOM fac anciees's 2,759 2,928 
gg 2.416 2,853 
Puget... 6.5. 2,568 2,888 
September 2,354 2,664 
October penta 2,575 2,303 
November ...... 2,765 3,401 
December ...... 2,903 3,837 
oo aoe $30,696 $35,828 $3,141 +28% 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
January ........ $516 $450 $464 +6%, 
February ...°.... 544 524 
March 590 587 
ON sn ac 517 527 
ahr 581 58! 
June Pe ee 570 538 
Boe ek, 505 503 
Auguet ...... 517 526 
September 537 525 
October 546 549 
November ...... 549 512 
December ...... 511 536 
MESS shacson ss $6,627 $6,300 $464 +6% 
TOTAL GROUP SALES 
oe re $374 $822} $664 —20% 
February ....... 610 557 
BROTGR Baccus 448 979 
April 667 806 
| ER eer 442 976 
MURD: <x. ccwiae 697 878 
Bile on. nc scness 639 895 
oc. . oe 560 1,130 
September ..... 827 951 
October ....... 558 940 
November ..... 1,284 829 
December ...... 2,443 2,689 
MOM Soc eae aeee $11,454** $12,479 $664 —20% 


* Monthly figures add to smaller totals than yearly totals due to the ex- 
clusion of credit life insurance and year-end adjustments from the monthly 











figures.—Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Association and 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

** These monthly figures include Federal Employees Group Life amountin 
to $6,738,000,000 in November, 1954 and $1,925,000,000 (added to original 
1954 estimate) in April, 1955. 

t Includes Massachusetts State Employees Group Life amounting to $64,- 
000,000. 
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life insurance stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


Over-the-counter Market 


Bid Price 
1957 Range Feb. 

High Low 15, 1957 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. ............ CO a 168 168 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. ...................565 100 90 90 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. ... 81% 71 82 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. ... 264 248 249 
Continental Assurance Co. .......... 128 105 ail 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. ... 7 86!/2 92 

ES ee ere 34% 29% 29% 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. (b) .... 131 116 118 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. .... sea 1150 1075 1080 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. ......... 26!/2 20! 21 
Life Insurance of Virginia ......... 105 % 97 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. ...... 224 204 215 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. ....... a 73 74 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. .................. 91 83 84 
Philadelphia Life Ins. Co. (c) . se 124 130 
PE I FIG ines dso kw hk ddw ceed ccune 73% 68 73 

as ee ND Ts oi onl niki ein ccdecedresen 28'/2 23 27% 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. ...... 48 44 as 


(a) Stock dividend of 10% payable to stockholders of record April 15. 
(b) Stock dividend of 25% payable to stockholders of record Feb. 21. 
(c) Stock dividend of 25% payable to stockholders of record Feb. |8. 


sales by states 


NDIANA SHOWED THE GREATEST RATE of increase in 
| omean life insurance sales in December with Penn- 
sylvania second and Minnesota third, it is reported by 
the Life Insurance Agency Management Association, 
which has analyzed sales by states and leading cities for 
December and the full year 1956. Countrywide, ordi- 
nary business increased 23 percent in December, com- 
pared with December, 1955, while Indiana sales gained 
60 percent. In Pennsylvania, December sales were 58 
percent over a year ago and in Minnesota, 37 percent. 

For the full year, with national ordinary sales up 16 
percent from the year before, Delaware led with an 
increase of 37 percent, with Indiana in second place, up 
23 percent from the year before. 

Among the large cities, Philadelphia led, with a gain 
of 62 percent in December. St. Louis was next, up 53 
percent. Cleveland led for the full year with a gain of 
23 percent. 


conventions ahead 


MARCH 


Law-Medicine Center, Western Reserve University, Institute 
on The Heart; A Law-Medicine Problem; Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland 

Life Advertisers Ass'n, Eastern Round Table, Barbizon-Plaza 
Hotel, New York City 


APRIL 
LIAMA Accident & Sickness meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago 


29—May | LIAMA Combination Companies Conference, Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


MAY 


Life Insurance Agency Officers Round Table, Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 

Insurance Accounting & Statistical Ass'n, annual, Palmer 
House, Chicago 


22-23 


28-29 


15-17 


12-15 
20-22 
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FOR A BRIGHTER TOMORROW... 


with 


SHENANDOAH 


Pe shai 


For the well’ qualified us 
opportunity is REAL in our 
rapidly expanding Agency op 
We offer a definite plan 
advancement in a fast gre 
progressive company, plus . . . 


A new and modern contract; 
a liberal financing pian; a 
bonus on paid business for 
NQA winners and for those 
receiving CLU designations. 
For details, 


Write 6G. Frank Clement, Vice President 
in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 


On JUAAMELEL ist OM pam 


Home Office - 


A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OWNED BY AND OPERATED FOR ITS POLICYHOLDERS 


Roonoke, Virginia 


vvVvVvVvVvVvVvvVvVvVvvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvvyv 


eS 


YOU... Can Get 
FURTHER FASTER 


with MONARCH 


TRAINING to sell Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed 
Renewable Health and Accident Insurance, Partic- 


ipating Life Insurance, Group and Salary Contin- 
uance Plans. 


TRAINING to advance into management — Field 
Supervisor, General Agent and Home Office. 


All Monarch training is company sponsored and 
supported — all new men are company financed. 


Liberal retirement, group life and hospital benefits. 


Frank S. Vanderbrouk, President 
Raymond C. Swanson, Agency Vice President 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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company developments 


ARKANSAS Licensed 
Providential Life Insurance Company ............ Little Rock, Ark. 
Reserve Estate Life Insurance Company .......... Fayetteville, Ark. 
CALIFORNIA Licensed 
National Home Life Assurance Company .......... St. Louis, Mo. 
COLORADO Admitted 
Stuyvesant Life Insurance Company ..............-- Allentown, Pa. 
DELAWARE Licensed 
Atlantic Life Assurance Company ...............05: Dover, Del. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 
Life Insurance Co. of North America ............ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Examined 
United Services Life Insurance Company ...... Washington, D. C. 
GEORGIA Merged 
Georgia National Life Insurance Company .......... Atlanta, Ga. 
LOUISIANA Licensed 
American Fidelity Life Insurance Co. .......... New Orleans, La. 
Reinsured 
Acadia Service Insurance Company ...............00- Rayne, La. 
MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company .......... New York, N. Y. 
MISSOURI Admitted 
American Standard Life Insurance Co. ........ Washington, D. C. 
NEBRASKA Licensed 
First American Life Insurance Company ............ Omaha, Neb. 
NEVADA Admitted 


Old American insurance Company 


asap ren Kansas City, Mo. 
Samaritan Life Insurance Company 


OO TOTES Ss. Duluth, Minn. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Examined 

Association Canada Americaine ............ Manchester, N. H. 

NEW JERSEY Licensed 

Paramount Mutual Life Insurance Company ........ Newark N. J. 
Admitted 

Unity Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York ...... Syracuse, N. Y. 

NEW YORK Examined 

Companion Life Insurance Company ............ New York, N. Y. 


Imperial Life Assurance Co. of Canada ..........Toronto, Canada 


Polish Workmen's Aid Fund Inc. ................ New York, N. Y. 
Unity Life and Accident Insurance Assn. ........ Syracuse, N. Y. 
NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 

Standard Life & Casualty Insurance Co. ........ Rock Hill, S. C. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Licensed 


Northern Founders Insurance Company .......... Bismarck, N. D. 
OHIO Admitted 
Central National Life Insurance Co. of Omaha ......Omaha, Neb. 


Old Security Life Insurance Company .......... Kansas City, Mo. 
Standard Life Insurance Co. of Indiana ........ Indianapolis, Ind. 


OKLAHOMA Licensed 

Minnehoma Life Insurance Company ................ Tulsa, Okla. 
Admitted 

Constitution Life Insurance Company .............. Chicago, Ill. 


Monarch Life Insurance Company 


is cee hein Springfield, Mass. 
Nationwide Life Insurance Company 


Seta ares Columbus, Ohio 


Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Co. ....... New Haven, Conn. 
PENNSYLVANIA Reinsured 
Lincoln Republic Life Insurance Co. ................ Chester, Pa. 


Examined. . 
Philadelphia-United Life Insurance Co. 
Quaker City Life Insurance Company 
Superior Life Insurance Company .. 


RHODE ISLAND Admitted _ 


Crown Life Insurance Company ................ Toronto, Canada 


ees 2 hs eee Philadelphia, Pa. 
pies See Philadelphia, Pa. 
........Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA Licensed 

National Savings Life Insurance Co. .......... Spartanburg, S. C. 

Sureway Life Insurance Company ................ Columbia, S. C. 

Trans-South Life Insurance Company ............ Columbia, S. C. 
Admitted 


American Heritage Life Insurance Co. ..........Jacksonville, Fla. 

Fidelity Bankers Life Insurance Corp. ..............Richmond, Va. 

Old Security Life Insurance Company .......... Kansas City, Mo. 
Examined 


Palmetto State Life Insurance Company ..........Columbia, S. C. 

State Life Insurance Company .............. .Columbia, S. C. 

SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 

National Home Life Assurance Company ...... ...St. Louis, Mo. 

Standard Life & Accident Insurance Co. ....Oklahoma City, Okla. 

TENNESSEE Licensed 

American Frontier Life Insurance Company ........ Memphis, Tenn, 
Admitted 

Nebraska National Life Insurance Co. ............Lincoln, Neb. 

TEXAS Admitted. . 

Central National Life Ins. Co. of Omahe .......... Omaha, Neb. 


6 





Government Employees Life Ins. Co. .......... Washington, D. C. 
National College & University Life Ins. Co. .......... Atlanta, Ga. 
UTAH Admitted 


Bankers Life Insurance Co. of Nebraska ............ Lincoln, Neb. 
Life Insurance Co. of North America ............ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Service Life Insurance Company .............. Fort Worth, Texas 


WYOMING Admitted 

American Life & Casualty Insurance Co. .......... Fargo, N. D. 

Nebraska National Life Insurance Co. .............. Lincoln, Neb. 

WASHINGTON Admitted 

American Bankers Life Assur. Co. of Florida .......... Miami, Fla. 

ONTARIO Admitted 

Old Republic Life Insurance Company .............. Chicago, Ill. 

QUEBE Licensed 

ae Ee Re ididics ce cdctdnsvesices Montreal, Canada 
Admitted 

Old Republic Life Insurance Company .............- Chicago, Ill. 


new directors 


American Life (N.Y.): Randolph E. Brown, vice-president 
of American Surety Company of New York in charge of 
agencies and production. 
American Travelers Life (Ind.}: 
Governor of Indiana. 

Canada Life: Albert C. Ashforth, president, The Toronto- 
Dominion Bank. 

Dominion Life (Canada): Carl A. Pollock, president of The 
Dominion Electrohome Industries, Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario 
and Henry F. Rood and Ronald G. Stagg, vice-president 
and actuary and vice-president respectively, of the Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Company. 

Equitable post: Richard R. Deupree, chairman of the 
board of the Procter and Gamble Company. 

Fidelty Mutual (Penna.}: John R. Wanamaker, chairman 
of the board of John Wanamaker Stores. 

General Services (D.C.}: Colonel William E. Schooley, 
vice-president, American Security and Trust Company, 


Washington, D.C. 


Craig, former 


‘Guardian Life (New York): George T. Conklin, Jr., finan- 


cial vice-president; Daniel J. Lyons, administrative vice- 
president; and William C. Warren, dean of the Faculty 
of Law at Columbia University. 

Independence Life (Calif.): Leslie P. Schultz, executive 
vice-president. 

Kansas City Life: Joseph Reynolds Bixby, vice-president 
and assistant secretary. 

Maine Fidelity Life: Roy Johnson, executive vice-president, 
S. T. McKnight Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Clarence E. Hale, 
vice-president, P. W. Brooks & Co. Inc., New York, N. Y. 
and Peter Darlington, partner of Hill, Darlington & Co., 
members of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Massachusetts Mutual: Ogden R. Reid, president and 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune. 

Metropolitan (N. Y.}: Eugene Holman, chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of the Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey). 

Monarch Life (Mass.}: Ralph K. Lindop, general agent in 
New York City. 

Mutual Benefit (N. J.): John F. Sly, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Politics and director of the Princeton Surveys at 
Princeton University and Jarvis Cromwell, prominent New 
York financier. 

National Life (lowa): Frank R. Warden, vice-president and 
director, Central National Bank & Trust Company. 

Chio State Life: Howard W. Kraft, vice-president and 
director of agencies, and David C. Morgan, vice-presi- 
dent and manager, mortgage loans. 

Union National (Nebr.}: Andrew Delaney, vice-president 
and actuary. 

Woodmen of the World (Nebr.): Robert L. Kirk, Littlefield, 
Texas and J. O. Hollis, Carthage, Miss. 
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MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


One of America’s Foremost Life Companies... 


N. M. LONGWORTH, president 

















IMPORTANT SALES FEATURES OF 

THE STATE MUTUAL EXECUTIVE 20 
¢ $25,000 minimum 

20 Pay Endowment at Age 90 


Favorable Premiums (see sample 
rates below) 


Flexible Underwriting . . . standard 
and special classes 





Broad issue ages... 
ages 10 through 65 


e 3-year age credit for adult females 
ages 16 through 65 


One Example: 


$25,000 Coverage 
20 Year Net Cost— Age 35 


A New State Mutual Policy ASSUMING DIVIDENDS LEFT TO ACCUMULATE 


a 4 Total Gross Premiums. . ..$18,640.00 
with Dynamic Sales Appeal 20 Year Acc. Div. $ 5,005.25* 
20 Year Cash Val. 16,360.50 
A new and distinguished addition to ‘ial Brea Sea ee 
— : ear Net Profit. . . .$ 2,725. 
State Mutual’s line of life contracts for 
1957. The EXECUTIVE 20 for both ASSUMING DIVIDENDS USED TO REDUCE PREMIUM PAYMENTS 
d a d = Total Gross Premiums. . . $18,640.00 
a a ee: s+ ee ee Total Dividends 20 years . . _ 3,949.00* 
to help life underwriters sell the profitable 20 Year Net Deposit . . . $14,691.00 
executive market more easily and in greater 20 Year Cash Value. . . . $16,360.50 
value 20 Year Net Profit . . . .$ 1,669.50 


*Based on 1957 Dividend Schedule 
which may be changed at any time. 


For complete rates and underwriting 


Ree LSS | ; details, get in touch with 
pee S TATE ‘MUTUAL-LIFE STA TE vurua L sig gu 








*% 








%& Those who direct State Mutual agencies operate under PAD’ (PlannedAgencyDevel- 
opment) —a new and unique compensation system and agency building program. 
. 
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eee Industry .blames the inflation- 
ary spiral on labor’s demand for 
wage increases which are in excess 
of the rise in production. Similarly 
labor condemns industry for prices 
higher than are justified by the costs 
of production. Each may be at least 
partly right but there is something 
insurance men can do that is more 
constructive than joining in the re- 
crimination of either group. That is 
by continually working for /ncreased 
Saving, through life insurance, by 
the general public. There are large 
markets for insurance which are 
relatively under-cultivated and in- 
tensive efforts in these and other 
phases of sales work will redound to 
the benefit of agents, companies and 
the country at large. See page 13. 


eee Originally life insurance pre- 
mium rates varied only according 
to the type of coverage. The first 
step in the evolution of rating, taken 
some two hundred years ago was 
to recognize the age of the insured 
in the computation of the rate to be 
charged. One hundred and _ fifty 
years passed before the second step 
was taken, that of recognizing Rate 
Variation By Size of the policy. A 
necessarily somewhat technical dis- 
cussion of this concept will be found 
on page 14. 


ee°¢ When a salesman finds himself 
in the enviable position of having 
too many prospects, he may also find 
that some problems go hand and 
hand with his good fortune. Taking 
on an associate can be a big help. 
In this way the salesman still keeps 
new business coming into his office 
and has more time in which to see 
old policyholders and handle the 
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larger accounts which may develop. 
Having Basic Selling Techniques to 
follow through with prospects can 
also make his work smoother. One 
man’s use of both these methods of 
operation is developed on page 18. 


eee A recent study indicates that 
only 15% of the persons sixty-five 
or older earn or receive an income 
of more than $2,000 a year. This in 
a period of unparalleled prosperity in 
this country with record gross in- 
come and a corresponding high cost 
of living. The picture is not one of 
unrelieved darkness, however, as the 
country’s ability to support its non- 
working population is growing 
rather than decreasing. The article, 
The Economics of Growing Old, on 
page 21 suggests some factors that 
each individual should take into con- 
sideration in his own planning for 
his later years. Life insurance men 
will have no difficulty in pointing out 
the vital place life and accident and 
health insurance should have in 
these plans. 


ee° Many middle income families 
have seen the necessity of having a 
safeguard against the loss of their 
present income. For these, the plan 
of industrial insurance has met a 
great need. The history, the char- 
acteristics of the buyer, the develop- 
ments and changes and the rate of 
growth of this special-type policy, as 
well as a comparison with ordinary 
life insurance, is detailed in the 
article Industrial Life which appears 
on page 25. 


eee The subject of accident and 
health insurance advertising has as- 
sumed an importance which may 
result in court decisions as far reach- 


ing as that in the S.E.U.A. case. 
The whole question of jurisdiction 
over the regulation of insurance is 
involved. Until there is a final court 
decision, insurers have rules promul- 
gated by both the NAIC and the 
FTC to guide them. Our author on 
page 29 maintains that both these 
guides can be abided by and that, in 
addition, there are other Advertising 
Standards which must be met. In the 
final analysis, he points out, no rules 
or interpretations can substitute for 
good judgment. 


eee Helping pave the way toward 
complete Data Processing Automa- 
tion, is the new method of employing 
wholly automatic tape preparation. 
Formerly a by-product of initial ma- 
chine operations, it can now serve 
a major purpose. Outlining a typ- 
ical auto-punch application to insur- 
ance collection reports on page 55, 
this article points out the great sav- 
ings made possible in time and 
avoidance of errors and the increased 
opportunities for experimentation 
and transition. 


eee Electronic computers can pro- 
vide huge savings in paperwork, fig- 
uring, copying and time but also 
represent a sizeable investment of 
money which an average company 
cannot sustain. Therefore, four 
companies joined forces and erected 
an Electronic Processing Center. 
The article on page 59 shows how 
decisions concerning the workload 
the system would carry, and the 
method of coordinating it, the type 
of equipment needed, the problem of 
personnel, the basis of sharing costs 
and the guarantee of long-range par- 
ticipation were arrived at. 
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The Other Side of the Coin 





In TERMS OF HUMAN VALUES, 1956 was a reward- 
ing year for Provident Mutual and its policy 
owners. 

To Provident Mutual policy owners and their 
beneficiaries, benefits of more than $45,000,000 
brought comfort in times of stress, funds for edu- 
cation, enjoyment of retirement years. Group in- 
surance—a new field for the Company—brought the 
bright promise of greater financial security to many 
men and women in business and industry; hospital- 
ization, accident and sickness insurance eased the 
burden for many others. 

On the other side of the coin, by the hard-headed 
standard of dollars and cents, the past year was 
equally satisfactory. Provident Mutual life insur- 
ance in force reached a record high of $1,820,760,000. 


New life insurance sales, amounting to $187,529,000, 
also exceeded any previous year. Provident Mutual’s 
activities were extended into new fields, resulting in 
new sources of income. Interest earnings from the 
Company’s investments showed further gains and 
an increased dividend scale for policy owners was 
made effective. 

Underlying this activity was the vigorous force 
of Provident Mutual insurance dollars soundly and 
productively at work, providing new homes and new 
jobs, constructing manufacturing and transportation 
facilities, contributing in countless ways to the 
nation’s welfare. 

Provident Mutual’s policy owners may well 
derive a feeling of pride and satisfaction from this 
record of growth and progress. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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S THIS 1S WRITTEN the daily papers have just re- 

ported that President Eisenhower, at a press con- 
ference, mentioned the possibility that the government 
may have to impose controls on business and labor if 
those two groups do not take voluntary action to re- 
strain inflation. 


No Immediate Action 


It was made clear by authoritative persons that the 
President has no immediate intention of asking Congress 
to pass the legislation necessary to permit the imposi- 
tion of controls. Neither, for that matter, is Congress 
in a price-control mood. What is evident is that the 
President is concerned about rising prices and the signs 
that this year inflationary pressures are likely to increase. 

Industry and labor blame each other for inflation. 
Industry asserts that the responsibility is labor’s for 
pressure, for increases beyond the rise in productivity, 
while labor blames industry for price increases unjusti- 
fied by higher costs. Such recrimination is to be ex- 
pected and will not stop until the millenium. 


What Can Be Done Now 


Everything possible should be done voluntarily to 
reduce spending and take pressure off the price spiral. 
Otherwise we may eventually have controls. Restraint 
in the use of borrowing for consumer purchases would 
help a good deal. As some suggest, we may need more 
capital goods. Certainly one of the largest factors, and 
one we as life insurance men can do something about, is 
saving. All forms of saving should be intensified in 
order to get more of the people’s dollars out of the in- 
flationary whirl. 


A Particular Advantage 


Most forms of saving have to rely on advertising— 
word of mouth, newspaper, magazine, and the air waves. 
Life insurance has all of these. In addition, life insur- 
ance men can do something which no other savings 
representatives can do—they can go to the people them- 
selves and get them to withhold money from current 
desires to put aside for actual future needs. This is a 
golden advantage available to no other savings institu- 
tion. And it is an advantage used by few of the sales- 
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Inereased Saving 





men for those goods which can be enjoyed today. Car 
and appliance salesmen do not canvass these days. 

Life insurance agents every day are talking to pros- 
pects about what is closest to them—their families’ wel- 
fare—and showing them what they can do about it. 
They are offering these prospects a bargain. Instead of 
a product sold at an inflated price which may depreciate 
to nothing in four or eight years, the man who buys a 
life insurance policy is buying a contract which grows 
in value with age. If the price level should go down he 
has bought valuable dollars with cheap ones. 


More Effort Needed 


Life insurance, however, should be getting a much 
larger percentage of the national income than it is at 
present. Too many people are spending for things they 
can do without today, forgetting that the time will come 
when their families may have to do without not only 
luxuries and conveniences, but some necessities as well. 

To contribute as much to holding back inflation as 
life insurance should, to place the greatly increased 
amounts of coverage necessary to do the job, much more 
intensive effort is needed. It is true that to make a really 
good living selling life insurance the agent must sell 
some large policies. We believe, however, that not 
nearly enough cases are being sold, whatever the size. 
There are not enough call-backs, there is not enough 
servicing of existing policyholders, and large markets 
are under-cultivated. The income group between $4,000 
and $7,500 particularly, the group most susceptible to 
instalment buying, needs more intensive selling on in- 
surance if we are to do all we should to help hold infla- 
tion in check. 


How Many Agents? 


It is appropriate to ask the question, “Are there 
enough life insurance agents?’ Frankly, we don’t know 
the answer to this question. Perhaps there are just 
enough, perhaps too many. But agency departments and 
company heads could do well to search their data, knowl- 
edge, and souls to determine whether more men are 
needed. If some companies need more agency depart- 
ment talent and more manpower, they should get them. 
Some companies are doing so and their production 
figures show it. What they are doing is good for the 
policyholders and the country as well as the companies. 
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ELGIN G. FASSEL 
Senior Actuary 
The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


N THE PRIMITIVE DAYS of life in- 
lie premium rates did not 
vary by age. They took account only 
of the conditions of the insurance, 
viz., the plan, Just two hundred 
years ago life insurance in its evo- 
lution came to recognize a second 
independent variable, the age of the 
insured. The premium rate no 
longer varied only according to the 
plan of insurance, but also varied for 
each plan according to the age of the 
insured. 

Life insurance now was on a 
sound basis, and in the succeeding 
two centuries it developed into the 
important place that it occupies in 
the lives of individuals and in the 
national economy with which we are 
familiar, It appears that for one 
hundred and fifty years the two- 
variable concept was regarded as the 
ultimate and final. The rate for 
lives of the same class depended only 
on plan and age and the premium 
for a policy was always that rate 
multiplied by the amount of the pol- 
icy. 

About fifty years ago it began to 
be realized that there is a third in- 
dependent variable that demands 
recognition, viz., the relative amount 
insured, referred to as policy size. 

Size has been a consideration from 
time immemorial in the commercial 

" 
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world. I have no doubt that the 
hieroglyphic records show merchants 
allowing quantity discounts. These 
merely are realistic pricing: there 
are economies resulting from quan- 
tity. 

As is well known, the time-hon- 
ored philosophy of government in 
Great Britain in relation to business 
has been minimum. regulation with 
maximum publicity. Insurance rates 
are not restricted by law but are 
left to be determined by competition. 

With such free interplay of eco- 
nomic forces it seems surprising that 
scientific life insurance operated one 
hundred and fifty years with rates 
untouched by the recognition of size 
so common in commercial pricing. 
Perhaps in those days both the range 
of policy size was more limited, and 
the clerical and other per policy ex- 
pense more modest, than what we 
now deal with. On the other hand, 
mortality was then high and is now 
low. Hence the effect of size may at 
that time have been trivial in pro- 
portion to the premium, whereas 
now it has become important. 

In America, with elaborate gov- 
ernmental regulation of life insur- 
ance, the business has been less 
responsive to natural forces, and 
recognition of policy size as an in- 
dependent variable in premium rates 
has been retarded. 

In Canada, the Dominion Insur- 
ance Act expressly provided that 
premium rates per $1,000 were ap- 





plicable pro rata, until this limitation 
was omitted from the law in 1932. 
Upon such omission, however, there 
remained doubt on the point be- 
cause of vagueness in the discrimi- 
nation provision of the Criminal 
Code. However, this latter hin- 
drance was removed a year or two 
ago, and at the beginning of 1955 
the London Life Insurance Company 
became the first to give full recogni- 
tion on this continent to policy size 
as a factor in its rates. Several other 
Canadian companies are now also 
operating on that basis. 

In the United States there has 
not been a specific legal prohibition 
as there was in Canada, but doubts 
have been raised under the provisions 
against discrimination. In most 
states where such doubt existed, 
these have now been resolved by in- 
surance department rulings. 

Furthermore, at its meeting in St. 

Louis, Missouri, May 1956, the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners approved the follow- 
ing conclusion : 
It is in the best interest of the insur- 
ing public to recognize that life in- 
surance companies, which desire to 
do so, may graduate their premiums 
or dividends by policy size for the 
principal plans of insurance, subject 
to the responsibility on their part 
to show that any system of group- 
ings of premium rates or dividend 
classifications is reasonable, equi- 
table and non-discriminatory. 


Best’s Life News 
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RATE VARIATION 








THEORY 


Let P be the gross annual pre- 

mium for a policy such that 

P=Sa-+0b, (1) 
where S is the amount of the policy 
and a and b are constant with respect 
to S. 

Thus part of the premium is pro- 
portionate to policy size and part is 
independent of size. This provides 
for recognition of the factor of policy 
size through the final addition of an 
amount which may be thought of as 
a fee. Thus formula (1) expresses 
a system of policy fee. 

Formula (1) is readily trans- 
formed to produce 


P=S (a+b/S), (2) 
where a and b have the same values 
as before. Here the premium is 
found by applying the amount in- 
sured to a rate of which a portion 
varies inversely with policy size. 
Hence, if R, is the rate for policy 
size S, we have 


R,=a+b/S. (3) 
Recognition of the size factor is in 
fixing a pattern of rates, starting 
with a rate for the initial size and 
then successively reducing the rate 
by amounts of discount according 
to successive increasing policy sizes. 
Thus, formulas (2) and (3) express 
a system of quantity discount. 

For example, let 


a = $25.00 
b= 7.50 (= Policy Fee) 
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Pivot 
In the quantity discount system, 
the rate may be stated for a pivotal 
amount, T, of the amount insured, 
with a difference, ,U:, to be added 
or subtracted to obtain the rate for 
S, the amount of insurance in ques- 
tion. To show this, we deduce from 
formula (3) that 
R, =R; + b/S-b/T 
or 
R, = R, + Ut , 
where 
aU, = b/S —b/T. (5) 
Thus, in accordance with the fore- 
going example: 
Pivot = $5,000 = T; rate for 
pivot = $26.50 = R; 


S Ut Rate 
$ 1,000 +$6.00 $32.50 
2,000 + 2.25 28.75 
3,000 + 1.00 27.50 
4,000 + .38 26.88 
5,000 0 26.50 
10,000 — 75 Fa W fo 
15,000 — 1.00 25.50 
20,000 — 1.12 25.38 
50,000 — 1.35 25.15 
100,000 — 1.42 25.08 
200,000 — 1.46 25.04 


The Policy Fee System has the 
advantage of simplicity. Also it has 
the mathematical appeal of con- 
tinuity in the premium rate: what- 
ever increase is made in S, the effec- 

(Continued on the next page) 





Poticy FEE 


QuaNnTiITy DiscouNT SYSTEM 


SYSTEM 
Sa+b 

5 Premium 

(1) (2) 
$ 1,000 $ 32.50 
2,000 57.50 
3,000 82.50 
4,000 107.50 
5,000 132.50 
10,000 257.50 
15,000 382.50 
20,000 507.50 
50,000 1,257.50 
100,000 2,507.50 
200,000 5,007.50 


a+b/S (1) X (3) 
Rate Premium 
(3) (4) 

$32.50 S 32.00 
28.75 57.50 
27.50 82.50 
26.88 107.52 
26.50 132.50 
25.75 257.50 
25.50 382.50 
25.38 507.60 
FW be 1,257.50 
25.08 2,508.00 
25.04 5,008.00 


Notre.—(2) and (4) are equivalent, discrepancies being due to rounding. 
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Top Commission Contracts 
Life Time Renewals 


Financial Assistance at the 
General Agent Level 


Agency Group and Pension 
Plans 


Educational Training 
Assistance 


Salary Plan for Career Agents 


Competitive Policies 
(Par & Non-Par) 


Modern Term Policies and 
Riders 


Special Limited Pay & Life 
Policies $10,000 — $25,000 
Participating 


[-] $10,000 Special Whole Life 
Non Par 


Outstanding A & S Policies 


Sub-Standard 500% Mortality 
Any Size Policy 


aud gos ole 
Gi lua life! 


We're a fast-growing company at Old 
Line Life . . . headed by aggressive, 
experienced men . . . and we have 
tremendous opportunities for qualified 
agents who can move right up with us. 
You'll find our company background, 
our policies, and our agency contracts 
give you everything you want for mod- 
ern, competitive selling. For full details 
write F. D. Guynn, VP and Director 
of Agencies, Dept. B-3. 
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in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 


lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 
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Rate Variation—Continued 


tive rate as exemplified in the third 
column of the above tables continues 
to decrease, if ever so little. 

However, this unceasing move- 
ment of the rate may be a disadvan- 
tage in practice. Whatever the 
amounts may be of the insured’s 
existing policy and of his applica- 
tion for a new policy, if the policies 
were combined the charge for size in 
his premium would be reduced. 
Thus the company is exposed over 
the whole amount range to possible 
pressure to consolidate insurance on 
a life to get a lower rate. This fact 
might be used as a selling point and 
so the question might be continually 
agitated. 

Furthermore, the policy fee sys- 
tem tends to produce prohibitive 
premiums for small amounts, so that 
its simplicity and consistency may 
be marred by the necessity of modi- 
fication. 

The opinion has been expressed 
that it is objectionable to show an 
explicit policy fee. Objection has 
also been made to the fact that the 
fee would be in the form of an addi- 
tional charge; there seems to be no 
satisfactory method of turning the 
fee around into a deduction. 


Quantity Discount System 


Formula (3) is of the form 


y=a-+ b/x 
x(y—a)=b. 


Hence, from analytical geometry 
it is seen that R, is represented by 
an equilateral hyperbola with asymp- 
tote R,=a, the value approached 
as S is increased indefinitely. 

The variation of R, diminishes 
rapidly with increase in S, as will 
be clear from the following table ex- 
tracted from the foregoing example: 


Difference 
in Rate 


S in S Rate 
$ 3,000 $ 2,000 $27.50 $1.00 
5,000 10,000 26.50 1.00 
15,000 00 25.50 .50 
00 25.00 


Thus, for the $2,000 rise in 
amount from $3,000 to $5,000, the 
drop in rate is $1.00, the same as 
the drop for the $10,000 rise in 
amount from $5,000 to $15,000, 
which in turn is double the maxi- 
mum possible further drop of 50¢, 
in this example, for an infinite rise 


Difference 


in amount. This rapid tapering off 
of the rate with increase in policy 
size suggests division of the amount 
range into a small number of bands 
with stepped rates each constant for 
its band. This is the form in which 
the quantity discount method is used 
in practice. 

In practice it becomes a simple 
matter to provide a suitable modifi- 
cation as needed for small amounts. 
A second advantage is that pressure 
to consolidate insurance to get a 
lower rate arises only where the 
amount crosses a step point. Also, 
the presence of steps is an incentive 
to a reasonable upgrading of new 
insurance. On the other hand, quan- 
tity discount tends to become com- 
plicated if many bands are used. 

Because of the step in rate, the 
premium for the amount of insur- 
ance at that point will be less than 
for slightly smaller amounts of in- 
surance just below the step point. 
This anomaly is also present in the 
method used for small policies by 
some of the companies employing 
the fee system for their larger poli- 
cies, 

Except that special rules are called 
for in correcting error in age, this 
anomaly apparently presents no diff- 
culty in practice. Applications for 
the slightly smaller amounts of in- 
surance referred to would automati- 
cally be issued for the amount at 
the step point. 

As regards error in age, and as- 
suming that the policy has the com- 
mon provision : 

“Tf the age of the insured has been 
mis-stated, the amount payable shall 
be such as the premium paid would 
have purchased at the correct age.” 
the anomaly requires special con- 
sideration in cases where the age 
was understated and the premium 
paid is less than the required pre- 
mium for the minimum amount of 
insurance in the size band in which 
the policy was issued. Without such 
special consideration, the discon- 
tinuity in premium rate at the step 
point would result in penalizing such 
cases out of proportion with all 
other error in age cases. It is ac- 
cordingly felt that where, through 
error in age, the premium paid is 
found to be less than the required 
premium for the minimum amount 
of insurance in the size band in 
which the policy was issued, then 
(a) if the correction is made after 
the policy becomes a death claim 
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the correction should be on the basis 
of the correct premium rate in the 
size band in which the policy was 
issued; and (b) if the correction is 
made before death of the insured, 
suitable adjustment for underpay- 
ment of premium should be per- 
mitted with no change in the amount 
of the policy. 


Nondiscriminatory 


It has been pointed out that a rate 
of, say $25.00 per $1,000 plus, say, 
$7.50 per policy is the same rate for 
everyone. Thus, the policy fee sys- 
tem is clearly nondiscriminatory. 

It follows that the quantity dis- 
count system is equally nondiscrim- 
inatory, because the systems are 
essentially equivalent as shown by 
the equivalence of formulas (1) and 
(2). In either case, the insured is 
being charged a rate per $1,000 plus 
a rate per policy, which is essentially 
the same rate for everyone. 

The analysis has been in terms of 
premiums which are in part directly 
proportional to policy size, and in 
part constant, viz., Sa+ b. Theo- 
retically the premiums should 
also recognize costs which are in- 
versely proportional to policy size, 
adding a third term, c/S. Thus the 
rate for policy size S would be 
a+ b/S + c/S?. 

The third term rapidly becomes 
insignificant with increase of S, be- 
cause the second power of S is in- 
volved, and a, b and ¢ are ordinarily 
in decreasing order of amount. The 
effect is therefore to increase the 
variation of the rate in the small 
policy range with no_ significant 
change thereafter. 

By the policy fee method this 
would mean a varying fee which 
rapidly decreases to an ultimate 
constant. By the quantity discount 
method, the desired recognition 
would readily be taken into account 
in fixing the rate pattern, increasing 
the rate differential in the small pol- 
icy range only. 

Thus, costs that vary inversely 
with policy size become part of the 
general considerations taken into ac- 
count in fixing the rates in the small 
policy range, and in practice do not 
otherwise affect the variation in the 
rate with policy size. 

It is a fair statement to say that 
variation of premium rates by policy 
size has become the usual practice in 
Great Britain. Also there has been 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Theirs is a Happy Life... 


As the years go by, The Men from Midland Mutual and their fami- 
lies derive increasingly greater rewards, happiness and satisfaction 
from association with a Company which puts prime stress on the 
human element in its relationship with the representative in the 
field. Midland Mutual’s “Helping Hand” philosophy of operation, 
coupled with progressive methods and a liberal system of field com- 
pensation, has contributed importantly to the success and security 
of a resourceful, productive agency force. The result: a close, effec- 
tive partnership between Home Office and field. 

These partners in progress just completed a very successful Golden 
Anniversary Year . . . sold $42,068,504 in new life business to push 
insurance in force to $327,787,985. Assets increased by approxi- 
mately $4,475,000 to approximately $94,500,000. It was also a 
year of continued forward strides in Accident and Sickness sales. 

If you'd like to know more about the benefits of representing 
Midland Mutual, write Charles E. Sherer, CLU, Vice President and 
Director of Agencies. 


. MIDLAND MUTUAL 
- LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


248 East Broad Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 
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Serving Personal Security 
Needs Since 1906 
Midland Mutual Agency Building Opportunities include openings in these areas: 
California, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, West Virginia. 











BASIC SELLING TECHNIQUES 


CLARENCE E. P. CRAUER, C.L.U. 
The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


AVE you ever watched good 

golfers play? If you have, you 
will have noticed that even though 
they play an equally good game, 
there can be a difference in all of 
their swings. Some are fast, some 
are slow, some are smooth as silk, 
and others look almost a bit awk- 
ward. ... But,—they have one 
common denominator. At the pre- 
cise moment when the club head 
comes in contact with the ball, it 
comes in right and the ball goes 
where it was supposed to go. 


Same Basic Pattern 


I think it is about the same with 
the business of selling life insurance. 
There is a basic pattern that every- 
one follows or swings through. This 
basic pattern in our business is get- 
ting names of prospects, contacting 
them one way or another; through 
discussion finding what the problems 
and needs are; presenting a solution 
and getting an acceptance of it; and 
then following through to get more 
names in order to start the circle 
over again. 

Let’s examine my specific method 
of operation. As to prospects, I 
have more real good ones than I can 
possibly handle. It is actually diffi- 
cult to keep up with the referred 
leads. I have available and_ still 
see the old policyholders that I 
should. This is primarily due to 
the fact that I have written about a 
hundred lives every year for a long 
period of time. With the spread 
that gives you, you can’t help but 
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have a continuous source of referred 
leads. Besides that, I am a sponsor 
of the Welcome Wagon in my town, 
and with a couple of new plants 
opening up, we have had, in our 
area, a tremendous influx of excel- 
lent prospects. 

My solution to this problem of 
too many prospects was to take in 
with me a young associate. He is 
twenty years my junior, and just a 
natural salesman, I turn over to 
him virtually all of the Welcome 
Wagon leads on the younger men. 
As a result, all of this business is 
coming to my office instead of go- 
ing to someone else’s and being lost 
to me forever. I make some commis- 
sion, and my name is continuing to 
spread in those corporations that 
are expanding and where I like to 
be widely known. My associate also 
has turned up some nice larger cases 
on which I went with him. They, 
incidentally, were ones that I other- 
wise would probably have not known 
about until it was too late. The set- 
up also frees me to spend more time 
on estate planning with my own 
larger clients. 


A Pleasant Arrangement 


However, please don’t get the im- 
pression that it has been a one-way 
street. Herb, my associate, has got- 
ten started in the business more 
quickly and easily than he would 
have otherwise. It has been an aw- 
fully pleasant arrangement from 
which everyone has benefited. The 
client got better service because we 
could pinch hit for each other, and 
I feel convinced we have both writ- 
ten more business than we would 
have done as individuals. 

However, to return to my day to 





day sales procedure, and be specific, 
let us say that I have the name of 
Joe Doaks referred to me by my new 
client, John Smith, and that Smith 
has permitted me to use his name. 
I send my new prospect a letter 
stating that he has been mentioned 
to me by John Smith for whom I 
have recently done some work, and 
that I would like to meet him, and 
so on and so on. 


Without Fumbling 


A few evenings later, I will phone 
him. When I start my phoning I 
have at my elbow a sheet of paper 
that has listed on it some good 
clients of mine. They are listed in 
categories as to various departments 
in which they work in the corpora- 
tion where Doaks is employed. By 
having them listed in front of me, 
I can mention the names I want, 
when I want, without fumbling in 
my memory. 

Upon reaching my prospect on the 
phone, the conversation will be 
something like this. . . . “Good 
evening, Mr. Doaks. This is Clar- 
ence Crauer. I wrote to you a few 
days ago. You will recall I had an 
introduction to you from John 
Smith. Have you talked with John 
at all since you received my letter ?” 
Invariably, I find that he complains 
he has been busy and hasn’t had a 
chance to ask John Smith anything 
about me. My reply is something 
along this basis: “I know, Mr. 
Doaks, when you get down to that 
lab of yours you are up to your ears 
in work every minute, and there 
is little time to think anything of 
your personal affairs. I do so much 
work with fellows in your place 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Are you ready for 
Your OWN 


General Agency? 





Do you have the experience, the knowledge, the ability 
and confidence to successfully build your own staff and 
operate your own general agency? Has a lack of proper 
underwriting facilities been holding you back? 

If you meet our qualifications, we may have the 
answer for you. 

Old Republic Life Insurance Company, long an 
acknowledged leader in the credit life insurance field, 
is now in the ordinary field with a complete portfolio of 
policies to meet any client’s needs. 


Old Republic is admitted to do busi- 
ness in all 48 States, the District of 
Columbia, Dominion of Canada, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii and Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, therefore you have an 
outstanding opportunity —the kind 
that comes only once in many years— 
to literally get in on the ground floor 
with a company that is already recog- 
nized in all these areas. 

If you are ready fora general agency, 
you are well aware of the standards 
Old Republic has set up for you. Here, 
in brief, is what Old Republic offers 
in return: 


A. M. “Murray” Brown, Agency Supervisor 
for Old Republic Life Insurance Company 


Old Republic is an unquestioned 
leader in the specialized field of 
writing credit life, accident and 
sickness insurance on the lives of 
instalment credit users. 

Old Republic wrote 1 billion 200 
millions in 1954. 

Old Republic wrote 1 billion 800 
millions in 1955. 

Old Republic, in the first half of 
1956, wrote $1,072,723,382, up 
almost a quarter billion from the 
like 1955 period, during which 
$831,825,459 was written. 

Old Republic through its asso- 
ciated company, Old Republic In- 
surance Company of Greensburg, 


Pennsylvania, can offer agents, on + 
a selected basis facilities for writ- Ne 


This is the 24-story Old Republic 
Building on Chicago's North 
Michigan Avenue, which has housed 
the Old Republic Life Insurance 
Company's home office for several 
years, and which was this year 
purchased by the company. 
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ing fire and all casualty lines ex- 
cept ocean marine. 


If you believe you can meet the re- ——=- 


quirements for becoming a general € ; 
agent, for full information on the 
facilities offered by Old Republic, oe 1C 
phone, wire or write A. M. Brown, : 

Agency Supervisor, Old Republic Life 


Insurance Company, 307 North Life Insurance Company 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 1, Illinois. 
307 North Michigan Avenue - Chicago 1, Illinois 
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The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Cuas. E. Becker, Presipent * Home Or rice: SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


73 years of distinguished service 


Statement of Condition as of January 1, 1957 


Assets... 


eh ak a Se i. et ee y «6s a ee 
*United States Government Bonds .  $ 33,397,735.66 

*Other Bonds aE 146,378,139.16  179,775,874.82 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate ress Mg 96,300,965 .23 
Federal Housing Administration Real Estate Loans . 32, 161,209.29 


Loans to Policyowners . 
(Secured by Legal Reserve) 
Real Estate es eee eee ee 
(Including $15,935,917.24 of properties acquired for investment) 
Premiums in Course of Collection . 
(Liability included in Reserve) 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 
Other Assets . 


17,415,322.29 
19,599, 138.47 
 14,516,428.88 


2,502,676.35 
2,221,013.16 


$375,774,855.51 


Liabilities... 


Legal Reserve on Outstanding Contracts 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 
Other Policyowners’ Funds 

Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1957 . 
Accrued Expenses . 

Suspense Accounts 

Other Liabilities 


$297 ,680,659.00 
8,533,214.70 
21,465,302.33 
2,357,520.00 
597,609.64 
3,923,212.28 
2,467, 337.56 


$337,024,855.51 


Surplus Funds... 


Capital . 
General Surplus 


$10,406,250.00 


28, 343,750.00 38,750,000.00 


$375,774,855.51 


*Bonds are valued as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Insurance in force over $£2,380,000,000 


THE LARGEST LEGAL RESERVE STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE 
UNITED STATES DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE UNDERWRITING 
OF ORDINARY AND ANNUITY PLANS 
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High points of our 
progress during the 
year 1956... 


New Paid Business 
$601,323,364.00 


Asset Increase 
$43,817,766.77 


Increase in Reserves 
$32,090,663.00 


Increase in Surplus Funds 
$6,500,000.00 


Payments to policyowners and 
beneficiaries during year 
$21,663, 126.64 


Payments to policyowners and 
beneficiaries since 1884, 
plus funds currently held 
for their benefit 
$535,877,429.83 
































The 


EKeonomies 


of Growing 


Old 





NOTE: This article is based on ma- 
terial in the comprehensive study of 
"Economic Needs of Older People,” 
by John J. Corson and John W. 
McConnell, recently completed by 
the Twentieth Century Fund. 











MERICA IS A LAND OF PLENTY, 
F Seem te not if you’re over 65 
years of age. Nearly three quarters 
of Americans beyond 65 either have 
no income of their own—or earn less 
than $1,000 a year. And you know 
how well you can live on $20 a 
week. Not too comfortably, that’s 
sure. 
There are signs of betterment on 
the horizon. Both political parties 
advocate higher Social Security 


benefits and there are indications 
that adequate care for our older 
people will be less and less a burden 
on our economic system. 

Nevertheless, among our rapidly 
increasing population over 65, 36% 
have no income whatever, 38% have 
less than $1,000, while 11% have an 
income between $1,000 and $2,000. 
In many cases, these incomes must 
do not only for the individual earn- 
ing the money—but often support a 
spouse and other members of the 
family. Only 15% of the oldsters 
over 65 earn or receive more than 
$2,000 a year. 

This is a summary from a com- 
prehensive report made by John J. 





15% $2000 OR MORE 





11% BETWEEN $1000 & $2000 





38% UNDER $1000 











36% NO INCOME OF THEIR OWN 
























Corson, a former director of the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance, and John W. McConnell, 


professor at Cornell University. The 


findings have been published in a 
voluminous text of 533 pages pub- 
lished by the Twentieth Century 
Fund, a nonprofit foundation for 
research on and 
problems. 

Older persons in our population 
(those over 65) are steadily increas- 
ing not only in number, but in pro- 
portion to our total population. 
Since 1900, the number of persons 
65 and over has increased four times 
while the total population has only 


economic social 


(Continued on the next page) 


MAIN SOURCES OF INCOME FOR PERSONS 65,AND OVER 





SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS, ETC. 


AT WORK OR WIVES OF WORKERS 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


SAVINGS, INSURANCE, ETC. 


IN HOMES, HOSPITALS, ETC. 
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Economics—Continued 


doubled. The over-65s now number 
over fourteen million. 

It is an unhappy fact that while 
older persons make up a larger share 
of our population than formerly, a 
vast preponderance of these older 
folks are subsisting on a far less 
than average income, and have a liv- 
ing standard well below the average 
for the population. Many of these 
oldsters might well exclaim, “Land 
of plenty, indeed !” 

The report notes that unemploy- 
ment is at a minimum from ages 35 
to 44, rising gradually between 45 
and 64. At age 65 there is a marked 
increase in unemployment. And, 
once unemployed, older workers find 
it difficult to secure new jobs. 


Disabling Illness 


A significant point brought out 
by this study, which is often over- 
looked in an individual’s plans for 
retirement, is the matter of health. 
Among persons over 65, one tenth 
to one third are chronically ill. Med- 
ical studies disclose that persons 
aged 65 or over have about twice 
as many disabling illnesses lasting 
a week or longer as persons aged 50 
to 64. Moreover, the average dis- 
abling illness of the aged lasts twice 
as long as that of the younger group. 

A recent study made by the Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance found that no more than 
three fifths of those who had been 
hospitalized during the survey year 
were able to pay the hospital charge, 


RELATIVE GROWTH OF OVER 65 POPULATION 





SINCE 1900 
TOTAL POPULATION 
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even in part, from their own re- 
sources. 

It is a situation which reflects 
either upon our sense of justice or 
upon the soundness of our social and 
economic system, or both. Yet, all 
is not completely dark for our citi- 
zens of advanced years. 


A Program for Security 


The report of a special committee, 
under the auspices of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, sets forth a program 
to meet the problems of economic 
security faced by the older people 
today. 

In addition to increased benefits 
under the present Federal social se- 
curity system, the committee recom- 
mends that Old-Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance be extended to cover all 
gainfully employed persons. 

The committee recommends that 
Congress appoint an advisory coun- 
cil representing workers, industry 
and general public to consider plans 
for long-range financing of the en- 
tire program. It also advises control 
of inflation and the regulation of 
private pension reserve investments. 

The committee notes that employ- 
ers and unions can help by providing 
greater opportunities for the produc- 
tive employment of older people and 
suggests less rigidity in retirement 
programs. 

One central finding of the new 
Twentieth Century Fund study is 
quite hopeful. Though the over-65s 
are increasing twice as fast as the 
general population and despite the 
increased benefits recommended, the 


WHY DO PEOPLE 65 AND 
OVER RETIRE? 





66°) Employer's Age Policy 
069) Poor Health, Accident 
(3%) For More Leisure Time 
(5%) Sick Spouse, Moving, Etc. 
(4%) Job Discontinued 
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study suggests that the burden on 
the rest of the population will de- 
crease rather than increase. There 
are several reasons for this. 

In the first place, older persons 
are simply one element in the total 


nonworking population. Children, 
invalids, housewives, retired persons 
and others are included in the total 
nonworking segment. And this total 
nonworking group is growing pro- 
portionately smaller rather than 
larger. Among the reasons are 
these: Married women show a strong 
tendency to seek employment out- 
side the home—increasing the wage 
earners and reducing the numbers of 
nonworkers Rigid retirement rules 
are being relaxed in many companies 
and many older workers are now 
remaining on at productive jobs. 


Growing Ability 


Thus as the percentage of our 
people in the nonworking group 
grows smaller it becomes clear that 
our country’s ability to support its 
nonworking population will grow 
rather than decrease. This is under- 
lined by the fact that our total 
national output is increasing even 
faster than our over-65 population, 
and the total of our productive effort 
that goes to support older persons is 
likely to become a smaller percentage 
of our total output. 

Adding it up, this means that for 
the future we can take better care 
of our older people because we can 
afford to. 

Nevertheless, the study finds that 
the individual himself—or herself— 
has a special responsibility to save 
and to accumulate a competence—be 
it through home ownership, private 
insurance, savings accounts, invest- 
ments or contributions under private 
retirement plans. 


Individual Programs 


On the basis of the Twentieth 
Century Fund study, observers are 
generally agreed that to avoid the 
hazards of a dependent old age, 
an individual should set up his own 
program. They suggest including 
these points : 


1. Development of skills. Your mus- 
cles may not hold up after the age 
of 60, but special skills acquired in 
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younger years will help to get and 
hold a job. Study some position or 
skill in your present employment or 
surroundings which represents a po- 
tential employment opportunity in 
your “after-60” period. 

2. Set up an adequate savings pro- 
gram, regularly allotting a certain 
portion of your funds to United 
States bonds or savings. “Don’t 
spend it all” is a good motto whether 
you’re 19 or 49. Adequate insurance 
is thought of as part of this program. 
3. Keep your installment buying 
down to a reasonable figure, as you 
mature. In a youthful period, when 
one has not yet attained full earning 
power, installment buying is often 
welcomed because one cannot pay 
outright for all the things needed in 
a new home. As you grow older, 
it is desirable not to burden your 
future earnings too heavily. 

4. Learn your Social Security bene- 
fits. Go over them with your person- 
nel director or other qualified adviser 
and make sure you understand them 
perfectly. You can only get the 
benefits you apply for. If you don’t 
know about all of them you may miss 
benefits to which you are entitled. 
5. Carry adequate health insurance. 
Nothing will drain savings faster 
than illnesses or accidents. Some 
family health plans are based on a 
single policy for the whole family 
at a stated price. 

6. Consider the advantages of com- 
pany cooperative retirement plans 
if they are available to you. They are 
intended for the very purpose of 
helping you to retire with a sound 
financial basis for your older years. 


The full study upon which the foregoing 
article is based, “Economic Needs of Older 
People,” by John J. Corson and John W. Mc- 
Connell, 533 pages, 57 tables, 4 charts, $4.50, is 
obtainable through bookstores or directly from 
the Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42d 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





MUTUAL FUNDS 


YEAR END TOTAL net assets of the 
one hundred and thirty-five open- 
end companies which are members 
of the National Association of In- 
vestment Companies totaled $9,046,- 
431,000 in 1956, up from $7,837,- 
524,000 a year earlier. Purchases of 
mutual fund shares by investors 
during the year were $1,346,858,000, 
compared with $1,207,458,000 the 
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REPORTS ON 1956 
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OF SOUND PROGRESS 


BUSINESS IN FORCE..................................... $2,323,393,190 
2 ced AS 5 asl carcpnnnsanoness 326,385,215 
NET INCREASE BUSINESS IN FORCE.......... 211,050,593 
ASSETS .. Giceta dist Sitaas apes a utance bb wbkaae cba itlis 716,486,248 


63,706,156 





IN THE UNITED STATES 





MANUFACTURERS LIFE opened Branch Offices in Miami 
and Boise in 1956 to bring its expanding Unittd States 
organization to a total of 23 offices. The 70th Annual Re- 
port of the Company shows that new business in the United 
States exceeded $100,000,000 for the second consecutive 
year. Business in force in.this country is now $705,000,000 
which represents 30% of the Company’s total business. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


70th ANNUAL REPORT SHOWS RECORD YEAR 











THE 


MANUFACTURERS 


INSURANCE 


LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE (Established 1887) TORONTO, CANADA 
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year previously. Repurchases of 
shares (redemptions) by the open- 
end companies improved slightly for 
the year declining to $432,750,000 
from $442,550,000 in 1955. 


Total net assets of the twenty- 
five closed-end member companies 
at the year end were $1,264,495,000 
compared with $1,199,085,000 for 
the twenty-six companies which 
were members at the end of 1955. 


URGE FLEXIBLE 
MORTGAGE INTEREST 


THE FUNDAMENTAL SOLUTION to 
the problem of reduced availability 
of VA mortgage financing is to make 
the interest rate on VA mortgage 
loans sensitive and responsive to 
demand and supply forces in the 
capital market—so said spokesmen 
for life insurance associations re- 
cently in Washington. 
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THE STAGGERING MAN 


DO YOU KNOW THE STAGGERING MAN? 
A short time ago he walked briskly down the 
street, shoulders back, head high, and a whistle 
on his lips. But now—he walks with an uncertain 
step, his shoulders slumped, a worry wrinkle on 
his brow. Why? He is staggering under the burden 
of major medical expenses. 


But why stagger? Many persons today are protect- 
ing themselves against such expense with Occiden- 
tal’s new Major Medical Plan. These features: 


Pays up to $7,500 of medical expense. 
(Age 65-75 aggregate maximum—$7,500) 











Renewable to age 75 solely at the option of 
the insured. 


$250-$500 deductible; 80-20 co-insurance. 
PAID-UP BENEFIT AFTER AGE 75. 


If you know the staggering man, you know why 
everyone needs major medical protection. 


“‘4 Star in the West...’ => 


idental 
i —_ 


-OMPAN* 


HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS . . . THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!" 
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| Sines BEFORE THE TURN of the 
nineteenth century, there was a 
recognized need for some form of 
life insurance for the family of mod- 
est means. In England, this led to 
the formation of numerous Friendly 
Societies and Burial Clubs. These 
operated on an assessment basis, and 
did not completely and satisfactorily 
fulfill the need. In 1853, a Commit- 
tee of the British House of Com- 
mons urged that the need could best 
be met by the life insurance com- 
panies. 

In response to this recommenda- 
tion, the Prudential Assurance Com- 
pany of London opened an industrial 
branch to sell policies for small 
amounts, with premiums on a level 
basis, payable weekly, and with the 
agent calling at the home to sell the 
insurance and collect the premiums. 
Prudential’s first industrial policy 
was issued and dated on November 
13, 1854. Presumably these earliest 
policies were on the wage earner 
only. Industrial policies on infants 
and children were first issued in 
1858. In the United States, the Pru- 
dential of America is credited with 
issuing the first industrial policy, 
which was dated November 10, 1875. 
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It might be of passing interest that 
the Monumental has a record of 
having issued a policy on March 1, 
1873 for a weekly premium of ninety 
cents. This policy was an endow- 
ment at age 80 for the sum of $1,000. 
The premium was payable on the 
second day of each week at the office 
of the company, “or to agents.” 





F. HAROLD LOWEREE 
President 
Monumental Life Insurance Company 


Industrial 


In 1879 the John Hancock and 
the Metropolitan Life commence: 
to write industrial insurance. Some 
of the other companies which under- 
took this form of insurance in its 
early years are: Life of Virginia in 
1880, Baltimore Life in 1882, Home 
Friendly in 1884, and Western and 
Southern in 1888. 

The principal buyers of industrial 
life insurance are those families 
which are in the low to medium 
income group. A most important 
characteristic of sch families is that 
they generally receive their income, 
and pay for their living expenses, 
on a weekly basis. Another charac- 
teristic of the group is that employ- 
ment and income are not uniformly 
continuous, but are subject to inter- 
ruption as the result of seasonal 
fluctuations within an industry, in- 
ventory adjustments, labor disputes 
and so forth. During such intervals, 
many of these families are obliged 
to drop their insurance, and to re- 
sort to their savings for subsistence. 
Later on, as and when circumstances 
permit, the insurance is either rein- 
stated or rewritten. 


A Most Important Portion 


Families which fall within this 
category, even in times such as these, 
with employment and earnings at an 
all-time high, make up a large por- 
tion of the total families in this 
country. According to the June 
1956, Federal Reserve Bulletin, the 
1955 distribution of family units re- 
ceiving money income of less than 
$3,000 before taxes, amounted to 
33% of the total family units. This 
would represent between fifty and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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AGENTS... 


this is comfort! 


As you can see, we're not pretending 
there’s no hard work with NATIONAL 
EQUITY. 


But you do have the material luxury 
of 
LARGE COMMISSIONS 


STEADY RENEWALS 


And the mental comfort of working 
with friends . . . in a company where 


you'll want to stay. 


COMPETITIVE? 


Sure, when necessary: 


Standard Policies 


(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal reserve life cum- 
pany in the U. S.) 


Special Policies 


(three of them sure-fire best sellers) 


Unique Merchandising Ideas 


And there’s lots of room to grow, with 
agency franchises in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Mexico, Okla- 


homa, Tennessee, Texas and Hawaii. 


There’s lots of reasons to grow, too, 
in a sound company with $125 in as- 
sets for every $100 of liability... . 


NATIONAL EQUITY is in its 34th 
year. Join us now, and help us cele- 
brate our 50th. 


Write today for full information 


NATIONAL EQUITY 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Little Rock, 


R. D. Lowry, CLU 
Arkansas 


President 
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Industrial Life—Continued 


sixty million persons, a most im- 
portant portion of our total popula- 
tion. If $4,000 were used as the 
upper limit of earnings for this 
group, we would add another 13% ; 
so, that the total would bé 46% of 
all families in the country. 

Since its inception, the industrial 
policy, over the years, has been lib- 
eralized and improved to its present 
form. Without attempting to list 
these improvements in chronological 
order, it would be interesting to ex- 
amine a present day industrial policy. 
For this purpose I am going to use 
a policy of our company, which I 
believe is fairly representative of the 
industrial type, non-participating 
policies generally being sold cur- 
rently. 

The policy is issued for odd 
amounts of insurance, not over 
$1,000, with premiums payable 
weekly ; the premium being in mul- 
tiples of five cents, and with the 
smallest unit available for a five 
cent premium. A variation from this, 
is that some plans are offered for 
an even amount of insurance, for a 
weekly premium calculated to an odd 
number of cents. The policy contains 
a four-weeks grace period. 


The plans available are life, lim- 
ited life, endowments and various 
combinations, some few of which 
contain an element of term insurance. 


The policy, which has a contestable 
clause covering a period of only one 
year, contains the following non-for- 
feiture provisions : 


First, Extended insurance as an 
automatic non-forfeiture provision. 
This is granted as soon as there is a 
positive value, and on some plans, 
such extended insurance is available 
at the end of one year. 

Second, A cash surrender value at 
the end of five years. 

Some companies may have a policy 
provision calling for a paid-up value 
for a reduced amount. However, 
in our company we do not have this 
as a policy provision, but our prac- 
tice for a great many years has been 
that if the value in the policy would 
produce paid-up insurance of at least 
$50, we will grant it, on request, 
irrespective of the number of years 
the policy has been on a premium 
paying basis. 





The policy also contains a double 
indemnity benefit for accidental 
death, and a disability provision. 
Both of these are included without 
charging a specific extra premium. 
The double indemnity provision is 
effective from the fifth to the sev- 
entieth birthday. The disability pro- 
vision (loss of hand, foot or sight) 
is effective from birth until the sev- 
entieth birthday. In the event of 
disability, the policy becomes fully 
paid-up, and cash disability benefits 
become. immediately payable; the 
amount of the cash disability benefit 
(related to the amount of the insur- 
ance) varies according to the nature 
and extent of the disability. In view 
of the fact that many industrial pol- 
icyholders are, or will be, in an 
extra risk occupation, these benefits 
are of particular value. 


The policy also contains what is 
known as a “facility of payment” 
provision. If, at the insured’s death, 
there is no living beneficiary on 
record, or none who is qualified to 
give a release, the company reserves 
the right to make payment to the 
insured’s estate, or to a relative by 
blood or marriage whom the com- 
pany considers to be equitably en- 
titled to receive payment. This aids 
considerably in the prompt payment 
of industrial claims. 


For all plans of infantile policies 
(except endowment at age 75) the 
policy is in full benefit for the in- 
surance when the insured attains age 
six months. Prior to age six months, 
coverage is for one-quarter of the 
amount of the insurance, 


Unlike ordinary policies, the policy 
does not contain a loan value, nor 
the usual optional settlement pro- 
visions. However, it does contain a 
provision that the subject policy, in 
combination with other industrial 
policies on the same life, may be con- 
verted to ordinary insurance issued 
by the company. In this company, 
lapsed policies may be revived upon 
the payment of one week’s premium 
in cash, and the balance of the past 
due premium paid by a lien note. 
The number of weeks which may be 
paid by lien note varies according 
to the time the policy was in force 
on a premium paying basis. 

The agency system is a vital and 
inseparable part of industrial life 
insurance. A city and the adjacent 
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area covered in the operations of a 
district office, is divided into a num- 
ber of geographical areas bounded 
by streets or roads, which are known 
as “debits.” An agent is assigned to 
each debit. A number of agents 
(ranging from four to eight) as- 
signed to contiguous debits, make up 
what is known as a staff. The staff 
is under the supervision of a staff 
manager. A district office, under the 
supervision of a manager, consists 
of from one to six or seven staffs, 
the number varying in accordance 
with the size of the city, the age of 
the operation, the volume of business 
in force, etc. 

It is the duty of the agent to call 
at the homes in his debit to solicit 
the sale of new insurance, and to 
collect premiums and service exist- 
ing insurance. It is worth pointing 
out that the agent of a combination 
company is not limited in his oper- 
ations to industrial insurance alone. 
He sells ordinary as well, and the 
agent is trained to be ever on the 
alert to present to his policyholders 
the advantages of ordinary insurance, 
when the financial circumstances of 
the family are such as to make pos- 
sible the purchase of ordinary. Thus, 
in a great many families, the holdings 
of life insurance are made up in part 
by industrial, and in part by one or 
more ordinary policies on the head 
of the family, or other members of 
the family. I believe that this is a 
very important function of the com- 
bination agent, because a great many 
of these families would not own the 
less expensive ordinary insurance, 
if it were not brought to them by 
the combination agent. 

The agent receives compensation 
on the sales of new business, on the 
collection of premiums on existing 
business, and, in addition, the type 
of agents’ contracts generally being 
used today contains some form of 
conservation bonus. Thus, it is very 
important to the agent that he ren- 
der the best possible service, and 
make every effort in his power to 
conserve existing business in order 
to keep his lapse ratio as low as pos- 
sible. The prevention of unnecessary 
lapse, therefore, is in the best inter- 
est of the agent, as well as the pol- 
icvholder. 

The underwriting of industrial 
risks is somewhat different than or- 
dinary. It might be said to be on a 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Supposing one of your life insurance 
clients is suffering from illness or acci- 
dent—and his earning power has 
stopped. 


How are you going to feel when he says 
to you: “But why didn’t you tell me I 
ought to carry disability insurance that 
would pay me a regular income while 
I’m laid up?” 


You are the personal insurance counselor 
of your “life” clients. You owe it to 
them to outline an adequate program 
that will furnish them assured protec- 
tion when earning power stops and ex- 
penses continue or increase. 


Why watt for this to happen? 


Start out now and explain the favorable 
M.I.L.1.C. Disability policy to every client 
and prospect. It is non-cancellable and 
guaranteed renewable to age 60 or 65 
(depending on the policy issued), incon- 
testable after two years; hospital or 
nurse coverage from the first day; grace 
period of 31 days; house confinement 
never required. 


As a conscientious insurance counselor, 
interested in offering genuine and com- 
plete service—and, naturally, in earning 
additional first-year and vested renewal 
commissions—you will want to show 
your clients how they can get this vital 
protection. 


We welcome your request for full information 


NON-CANCELLABLE GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


DISABILITY 


INCOME PROTECTION 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 654 Beacon Street 


- - + Boston, Massachusetts 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Advertising Standards 


DONALD S. MacNAUGHTON 
Assistant General Solicitor 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


HE MAJORITY OF THE STATES 

have statutes that are known 
as “Little FTC Acts.” Those which 
do not, in probably every instance, 
have equivalent statutes. A purpose 
of these laws is to prevent advertis- 
ing which is misleading and decep- 
tive. In some twenty-seven states 
these acts have been supplemented 
by the Rules Governing Advertis- 
ment of Accident and Sickness In- 
surance of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. These 
rules, in turn, have been interpreted 
by the NAIC Interpretive Guide. 


Federal Law 


Secondly, the Federal Trade Prac- 
tice Act prevents advertisements 
which mislead or deceive. The Act 
was supplemented by a set of Trade 
Practice Rules promulgated by the 
Federal Trade Commission on June 
15, 1956. 

In a third place, there still exist 
several miscellaneous sets of rules 
on the subject such as the Illinois 
Principles, the Georgia Rules, the 
old Conference Rules, etc. I think 
it safe to say that except in isolated 
instances, this latter group has been 
superseded by the NAIC Rules and 
the FTC Rules to the extent that 
the insurance advertiser need no 
longer concern himself with them. 

So much for the statutory stand- 
ards. There are, however, other 
standards which have a direct bear- 
ing on what advertising will or will 
not sav. I like to refer to these as 
the affirmative standards in con- 
trast to the negative standards of 
the state and Federal laws. One 
such standard is the power of ad- 
vertising in our contemporary soci- 
ety. In a recent New York Times 
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editorial the editor referred to all 
Americans as “a sucker for advertis- 
ing.” The language is harsh but 
inherent in it is the truth that ad- 
vertising plays a most important 
role in selling our product. My ex- 
perience has taught me that this 
so-called “sucker” is equipped with 
a hard-headed sense of quality which, 
in the long run, makes it impossible 
for the phony to survive. As one man 
put it, the consumer is not a moron. 
She is your wife, and she is grown- 
up. This, then,—the desire of the 
American people to purchase 
through the medium of advertising 
—is an affirmative standard that 
necessarily guides the sales promo- 
tion man when he puts his pen to the 
paper. 

Then, there is another affirmative 
standard—the standard established 
by the professional advertisers and 
sales promotion people. They are 
truly scientists in the art of measur- 
ing and employing our whims. Cer- 
tainly, their knowledge and _ skill 
establish some standards to be fol- 
lowed. 


A Competitive Business 


We must not forget the standard 
created by the fact that ours is a 
highly competitive business. To no 
small extent this standard is respon- 
sible for the fact that we do advertise. 
P. T. Barnum said, “Advertise, or 
the chances are the Sheriff will 
do it for you.” In a way, this is a 
dual standard—the other half being 
integrity. The cynic will say it is 
easier to fight for one’s principles 
than to live up to them. But I say 
live up to them we must. Competi- 
tive desire, coupled with integrity, 
is bound to produce a dynamic pro- 
gram. Integrity will compel the ad- 
vertisment to tell the truth. Com- 
petition will make the telling of the 
truth exciting, 


One other standard occurs to me, 
and that is the standard of precedent. 
Somehow or other, it’s a thoroughly 
human idea that because we have 
always done it that way, it is not 
only the right way to do it but it is 
the best way. To no small extent, 
this human frailty guides us in the 
preparation and review of advertis- 
ing. It is hard to get some pet yple to 
change their mind. 

In my opinion, all of these stand- 
ards are of equal importance in the 
preparation and review of sickness 
and accident insurance advertising. 
When the government official or the 
company lawyer examines advertis- 
ing, it is incumbent upon him to take 
into account, with equal fervor, the 
affirmative as well as the negative 
standards, ; 


Legislative Standards 


Primarily, as noted previously, 
there are two legislative standards ; 
the NAIC Rules Governing Adver- 
tising and the Federal Trade Prac- 
tice Rules. Of course, the first thing 
which comes to mind is which has 
jurisdiction over what, when and 
where? Much has already been said 
on this difficult question since the 
South-Eastern Underwriters case 
and a great deal more, no doubt, will 
be said in the ensuing years. It is 
not for me to add to what has been 
said or will be said on this question 
but rather to state what I think the 
insurance advertiser should do dur- 
ing this interim period. In my 
opinion, until the issue of State v. 
Federal jurisdiction is definitely 
settled, once and for all, the safest 
path to follow is to make a sincere 
attempt to have our advertising 
comply with both sets of rules. To 
steer such a course carries no impli- 
cation that we are sacrificing state 
regulation on the altar of expediency. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Advertising Standards—Continued 


Rather, by complying with the FTC 
rules without admitting their juris- 
diction to impose them, we perhaps 
serve the cause of state regulation. 
In so doing, we avoid the danger 
of turning out material the Federal 
jurisdictionalist can use in his strug- 
gle to usurp the power now reserved 
to the states. 

Except for differences in language, 
I find the two sets of rules are sub- 
stantially the same. I note but one 
major exception to this, and perhaps 
another. These I will discuss briefly 
later. If, then, the language of both 
rules are for the most part the same, 
we must be allowed to assume they 
will be interpreted the same. Be- 
cause their procedure does not pro- 
vide for supplementary interpreta- 
tions, the FTC has no interpretive 
guide. On the other hand, an NAIC 
Subcommittee produced a twenty- 
two-page Interpretive Guide. Logic 
and necessity impel that these inter- 
pretations apply to both the NAIC 
and FTC rules. I think, then, that 
one who is to write sickness and ac- 
cident advertising, a lawyer who is 
called upon by his company to ap- 
prove sickness and accident advertis- 
ing, or a government employee, be 
he Federal or state, who is to re- 
view such advertising, has an essen- 
tial and inescapable duty to become 
thoroughly familiar with the NAIC 
Interpretive Guide. He must read 





it, and read it, and read it over 
again. He must study it and apply 
its many ramifications to the limit- 
less variations that are inherent in 
the imagination of the good copy- 
writer. He must be so well versed 
in it that application of the different 
rules to a variety of copy becomes 
automatic. 


Most Serious Problems 


This is a comparatively simple 
matter in the large company where 
perhaps the law department is so 
staffed that one or two lawyers 
can devote their entire time to a re- 
view of sickness and accident ad- 
vertising. Advertising in some small 
companies, of necessity, is written 
and approved, printed and distrib- 
uted under the supervision of only 
one person, and sometimes even 
this one person can devote but a part 
of his work day to this task. Al- 
though I think this is a good argu- 
ment why that person should take 
the time to become an expert on 
the Interpretive Guide, as this will 
make his load easier, I will try now 
to pick out the most serious prob- 
lems that the advertiser is faced 
with under the existing legislative 
standards. 

Before doing so, however, let me 
say that generally speaking advertis- 
ing includes all material whether 
prepared by the company or an out- 
side agency, which is addressed to 
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the public or might be used by an 
agent or broker in the promotion 
of sales. Furthermore, it is essen- 
tial that each company establish a 
procedure whereby all advertising 
will be reviewed for compliance with 
the rules. Such procedure should 
insure that nothing is distributed by 
either the home office or the field 
without prior approval. 

Needless to say, all advertising 
needs to be truthful and not mislead- 
ing by implication; that statistics 
must be accurate and that care must 
be exercised in the use of testimoni- 
als. Circumspection is paramount 
when an advertisement attempts to 
compare the products of different 
companies. In fact, we consider this 
such a dangerous area—what is a 
complete comparison—that my com- 
pany does not print any type of a 
comparison. 

Renewability is one of the first 
things with which an advertiser 
should be concerned. Whether a 
policy is cancellable,. renewable at 
the option of the company, or 
guaranteed renewable, under certain 
circumstances an advertisement of 
the policy must contain a discussion 
of renewability. Three types of ad- 
vertisements must discuss renew- 
ability. First, when the advertiser 
has voluntarily stated that his policy 
is guaranteed renewable. Second, 
an advertisement in which there is 
a discussion of at least two of the 
following three: dollar amount of 
benefits, time limit on benefits or 
cost of the policy or its benefits. The 
third—advertisements which imply 
a guarantee of renewability by a 
discussion of age limitations such as 
“coverage—ages 18 to 70.” If any of 
these three elements appear in an 
advertisement, the advertisement 
must tell whether that policy is 
cancellable, renewable at the option 
of the company or guaranteed renew- 
able. Furthermore, if it is guaran- 
teed renewable, and only if it is a 
guaranteed renewable, it must also 
tell the age limit to which the guaran- 
tee is effective, such as 65, aggregate 
limits, if any, and that the premium 
or benefits will be or can be changed 
from time to time, if that be the 
case. 


Let me try to put the rule on 
renewability in a nut shell. If the 
policy advertised is cancellable or 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Over #9,000 Last 
Year... Uo Sables 
Experience .. . 


January 21, 1957 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





ROBERT O. GWYN 


Mr. C. R. Willsey, Regional Manager 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Dear C. R.: 


Although life insurance selling has for years appealed to me I feared it as an 
occupation because I felt I was not blessed with the personality or the back- 
ground for a salesman. 

Of course you know that two years ago I came with the Franklin Life from 
the field of schoolteaching. I had no sales experience and very little understand- 
ing of life insurance. An outsider might wonder why I would leave the security 
I had for a new field which I feared. 

The answer is no mystery to anyone with the Franklin. First, the Franklin 
“Specials” are insured savings plans that have definite public appeal. I knew 
I could talk with people about them and I knew I could sell them! Second, I 
had confidence in you and Woody Norris as my supervisors, and in the entire 
Franklin organization for giving me every assistance in building my business. 

Although I’m far from being a seasoned agent, with only two years experi- 
ence, I have proof that I made the right decision. My first year with the 
Franklin I earned $6,280. (My top pay as a schoolteacher was $5,200.) Last 
year I earned $9,091. This year I expect to earn at least $1,000 per month, and 
the way things are going it may be much more! 

Aside from the satisfaction of greater income for myself I have a deeper 
satisfaction of adding to the financial security of my clients and their families. 
What more could a man want? 

I will always be grateful to you, C. R., for your help and encouragement to 
this average guy who has made the grade! 


Sincerely yours, 
Robert O. Gwyn 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 
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1956 Examination 


questions « answers 


CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 





PART A—LIFE INSURANCE FUNDAMENTALS 


Composite Answers 








DEAN'S NOTE 


The accompanying answers to questions which were used in the June 1956 
C.L.U. examinations given by the American College of Life Underwriters form 
a composite set made up from the replies of various candidates. An answer 
selected for this set is frequently much fuller than that necessary for a good 
grade. Moreover, it is edited in order to complete sentences which have been 
abbreviated or to round out ideas which may have been presented in skeleton 
form. Hence this set is substantially longer than that of the typical candidate 
who receives a high grade. 

This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each question, nor to 
indicate that the answers presented were the best which appeared on any paper, 
but rather to give representative high quality answers. Many of the questions 
and problems involved the use of judgement on the part of the candidate. Ac- 
cordingly, no hard and fast solution could be expected. Credit was given for 
the reasonableness of the candidate’s answers and for the intelligence with 
which he applied his knowledge. 

Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly cautioned not to 
use this set of questions and answers as a direct method of preparation. The 
answers are by no means a short-cut which will take the place of thorough and 
systematic study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who uses them as such in- 
vites disappointment since the examination questions each year are framed with 
the idea of testing whether the applicant’s knowledge is thorough and compre- 
hensive. On the contrary, a candidate who has properly studied the various 
subjects contemplated by the examinations may find a compilation such as this 
helpful in suggesting the manner in which the factors in a question should be 
analyzed and the solution organized. He may also find it helpful, after complet- 
ing his preparation for an examination, to prepare his own set of answers to 
the questions herein asked, and then compare it with the answers here presented. 











QUESTION 1 


A life insurance authority said 
recently, “The successful life un- 
derwriter of today needs a high 
degree of knowledge and skill. 
As a family financial counselor 
it is necessary for him to diag- 
nose the needs of his clients, pre- 
pare solutions to their problems 
and present the solutions in such 
a manner as to motivate accept- 
ance.” 


(a) Describe the characteris- 
tics of life insurance which de- 
mand “a high degree of 
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knowledge and skill” on the part 
of life underwriters. 

(b) Outline the essential in- 
formation a life underwriter must 
obtain from a prospect in order 
to diagnose his needs and pre- 
pare for him a family life insur- 
ance program. 

(c) Outline the steps a life 
underwriter would follow in pre- 
paring a life insurance program 
for a client with a family. 


Answer to Question I 


(a) There are several character- 
istics of life insurance which demand 


“a high degree of knowledge and 
skill” on the part of life under- 
writers: 

(1) The essential and vital na- 
ture of the benefits provided. By 
means of life insurance an individual 
can protect his human life value for 
the benefit of his dependents, estab- 
lish a savings program which takes 
unique advantage of compound in- 
terest, provide for estate liquidity 
and payment of federal estate taxes 
and state death taxes, and create a 
fund for a childés education, for the 
liquidation of a mortgage, or for 
other special purposes. Through 
the medium of life insurance busi- 
nesses are afforded a means of pro- 
tecting the firm against the financial 
loss that will occur upon the death 
of a “keyman,” a form of investment 
for funds accumulated under a profit- 
sharing plan or some other form 
of deferred compensation arrange- 
ment, and a means of funding a 
business continuation agreement. 


(2) The technical nature of the 
mechanism. The life insurance 
mechanism is usually incomprehen- 
sible to the average policyholder. 
The use of a mortality table, the dis- 
counting of anticipated claims, and 
the level premium plan which results 
in the accumulation of a reserve 
invested at compound interest are 
not easily understood. Life under- 
writers need to have a knowledge 
and an understanding of these mat- 
ters if they are to appreciate fully the 
capabilities of the life insurance in- 
stitution and lay out for the client a 
program of protection and invest- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


ment which will accomplish the 
greatest good. 

(3) The legal nature of the con- 
tract. If the life insurance policy is 
to be valid it must include the essen- 
tial elements of a contract: an offer 
and an acceptance, a valuable con- 
sideration, legal capacity of the con- 
tracting parties, and provisions 
which are consistent and compatible 
with public policy. An understand- 
ing of these elements of a contract 


and their application to life insur- 
ance necessitates an understanding 
of insurable interests, the process by 
which a contract comes into exist- 
ence, the law of agency, the rights 
of beneficiaries, assignees, and credi- 
tors, and such legel doctrines as 
warranty, representation, conceal- 
ment, waiver, and estoppel. If the 
underwriter is to protect the inter- 
est of his clients, his company and 
himself, he must understand these 
legal principles and their application 
to the life insurance contract. 
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(4) The variety of contracts and 
settlement arrangements available. 
Basically there are only three types 
of life insurance policies, term, en- 
dowment, and whole life, but there 
are multiple variations within this 
classification. In addition, there are 
many different settlement arrange- 
ments which are available for dis- 
tributing the life insurance proceeds. 
These options used individually, in 
combinations or successively, per- 
mit the most advantageous use of life 
insurance proceeds for the benefit of 
the client. 


(5S) Technical nature of the con- 
tract provisions. Many of the pro- 
visions of the life insurance contract 
are quite technical in nature and are 
unique to the life insurance con- 
tract. Provisions such as those per- 
taining to grace period, surrender 
values, automatic premium loan, 
reinstatement, incontestability, mis- 
statement of age, suicide, policy 
loans, and assignments, protect the 
policyholder’s interest and give him 
many valuable rights. Comprehen- 
sion by the policyholder of his con- 
tract rights must usually come from 
the life underwriter. The latter can 
explain these provisions and advise 
concerning their use only if he un- 
derstands them himself. 


(6) Relationship to other instru- 
ments of and institutions for finan- 
cial planning. Life insurance may 
be used in combination with other 
financial planning tools to achieve 
family and business financial ob- 
jectives. Whether the family’s pro- 
gram for building an estate involves 
regular saving in a savings bank, 
government bond purchases, invest- 
ment in one’s business, purchasing 
mutual fund shares, or stock pur- 
chases on an organized exchange, 
life insurance is indispensable in 
providing assurance that the estate 
objectives will be realized whether 
the head of the family lives or not. 
To meet certain estate problems, 
life insurance may be used in con- 
junction with either a testamentary 
or a living trust. Life insurance may 
be the most effective means for fund- 
ing a pension program or financing 
other forms of deferred compensa- 
tion. The underwriter needs to un- 
derstand these other financial 
planning tools and coordinate them 
with life insurance so as to achieve 
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the financial and business objectives 
of his clients. 


(7) Intangible nature of life in- 
surance. A product which can be 
seen and felt can be understood more 
easily than an intangible product 
such as life insurance. Life insur- 
ance is a service, a promise to pay 
a sum of money upon the occurrence 
of an event which to most people 
appears remote and _ undesirable. 
Death and retirement do not arouse 
much interest ina man. To explain 
to the typical prospect the nature 
and purpose of this intangible prod- 
uct, in terms which will motivate 
him to take advantage of it, requires 
a high degree of knowledge and 
skill. 

(b) In order to diagnose the 
needs of a client and prepare for 
him a family life insurance program 
the life underwriter should obtain 
certain basic family data such as 
size and composition of the family 
and health status of the family mem- 
bers. He should obtain information 
concerning the occupation of the 
family head, his average earnings, 
some indication as to the future out- 
look for earnings and a statement of 
other income which is available to 
the family now and which will also 
be available in case of death of the 
family head. He should also obtain 
information concerning the amount 
of insurance and the various types 
of policies owned, the other assets 
owned by the family and any debts 
or obligations, the social security 
status of the client, and last but far 
from least the family’s objectives. 
In other words, the interview should 
produce the information which will 
enable the underwriter to arrive at 
a determination of the needs of the 
client and enable him to prepare a 
comprehensive program or estate 
plan for the client. 


(c) First, he would determine 
the needs of the family for a clean- 
up fund, readjustment income, in- 
come during the dependency period, 
life income for the widow after the 
children are grown, retirement in- 
come, an education fund, a mort- 
gage redemption fund and an emer- 
gency fund. Second, the underwriter 
would determine what assets, includ- 
ing life insurance, social security, 
real estate, securities and so forth 
are available to meet the income 
needs of the family. 
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Thirdly, the difference between 
the total income needs and the in- 
come available from present life 
insurance, social security and other 
assets would be computed. The de- 
ficiency of income, as compared to 
income needs, would then be con- 
verted to a principal sum of life in- 
surance. Next, the underwriter 
would determine the amount of life 
insurance required to meet lump- 
sum needs, such as a clean-up fund, 
emergency fund and other fixed- 
dollar obligations. The individual 


may decide to pay off a mortgage 
in a lump sum rather than to pro- 
vide monthly income to continue 
payments; or he may decide upon 
a lump sum for the children instead 
of selecting a monthly income. In 
such event, the amounts to pay off 
the mortgage or to provide an educa- 
tional fund would be included here 
instead of being considered part of 
the family income needs. Then the 


underwriter would recommend the 
amount of new life insurance needed 
(Continued on the next page) 
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to accomplish the objectives for 
family financial security. 

Finally, he would select the types 
of contracts that will accomplish 
most effectively and economically 
for the client and his family the 
objectives which have been estab- 
lished, prepare the appropriate ben- 
eficiary designations and select the 
proper settlement arrangements. 
The recommendation of the amount 
of new life insurance needed and the 
types of contracts to accomplish the 


objectives would take into considera- 
tion the ability of a client to pay 
for additional insurance. 


QUESTION 2 


(a) Among the principles of 
property management which are 
applicable to the human life 
value are those of depreciation 
and the use of a sinking fund. 

(1) Describe how the princi- 
ples of depreciation and the 
sinking fund can be applied to 
the human life value. 
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(2) Explain how the level 
premium method of paying life 
insurance premiums makes pos- 
sible the application of the fore- 
going principles to the human 
life value. 

(b) (1) Describe the advan- 
tages which in general stem from 
having the proceeds of a life in- 
surance policy paid to a per- 
sonal beneficiary rather than to 
the estate of the insured. 

(2) Explain what important 
disadvantages might result from 
the payment of all of an insured’s 
life insurance proceeds to per- 
sonal beneficiaries. 


Answer to Question 2 


(a) (1) From the day of its in- 
stallation in the manufacturer’s 
plant a machine or a piece of equip- 
ment begins an inexorable march 
to the junk heap. This process of 
wearing out through productive use 
is known as depreciation. In the 
same way that machinery or equip- 
ment wears out through use, the 
human life value may be thought of 
as depreciation over its working 
years. Both machinery and human 
lives may be viewed as having a 
monetary value at a given time 
equal to the present value of their 
future earnings. Each year the busi- 
ness firm or the family realizes some 
of the monetary value from the pro- 
ductivity of that machine or that 
human life. However, each year’s 
work uses up a part of such value 
and leaves a smaller value to be 
realized over the remaining years. 
Thus the principle of depreciation 
can be applied yet as validly to hu- 
man life values as to property values. 

A sinking fund is an asset which 
is built up over a period of time by 
a business firm for the purpose of 
replacing depreciating or wasting 
assets or to pay off debt incurred in 
acquiring such assets. Best practice 
dictates that funds for such purpose 
be set aside on a regular basis and 
into a segregated fund. In the same 
way, the business firm or the family 
business can accumulate a sinking 
fund which will be available for 
retirement income for the wage- 
earner or for other specific purposes 
when the human life value is ex- 
hausted and no longer able to pro- 
vide income for these purposes. 


(2) The level premium method 
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of paying life insurance premiums 
involves payment in the early years 
of a premium which is more than 
enough to meet mortality costs. 
This excess premium in the early 
years creates a savings element 
which increases over the lifetime of 
the insured. As the savings ele- 
ment increases, the net amount at 
risk for the insurance company de- 
clines. Therefore, even though the 
cost of protection per dollar at risk 
increases with increasing age, the 
declining amount at risk tends to 
keep the annual cost level. The pay- 
ment of this level premium enables 
the family or business firm to set 
aside current income to offset the 
decline in the human life value. 
Although no precise relationship 
exists between the growth in cash 
values and the decline in human 
life values, ideally the increase in 
the former should approximately 
offset the decline in the latter. 

Unfortunately, many insureds are 
unable to insure their full human 
life value with permanent insurance. 
For those who do insure their full 
human life value by purchasing per- 
manent life insurance the level pre- 
mium may be viewed as a payment 
into a sinking fund to offset the de- 
cline in the human life value. From 
the point of view of the individual 
insured his human life value may be 
considered to be fully depreciated at 
death or retirement. The savings 
element in the level premium is held 
and invested by the life insurance 
company for the future benefit of 
the policyholder and represents a 
liability of the company to the pol- 
icyholder. This reserve liability of 
the insurer may be viewed by the 
policyholder-as a sinking fund which 
may be used for a specific purpose 
during the policyholder’s lifetime 
or which at the maturity of the con- 
tract will provide a fund which will 
be exactly equal to the face value of 
the policy. 

(b) (1) Having the proceeds 
of a life insurance policy paid to a 
personal beneficiary rather than to 
the estate of the insured bestows 
several advantages. First, since the 
proceeds go directly to a named 
beneficiary, the executor or admini- 
strator of the estate will be relieved 
of the burden of handling and dis- 
tributing these funds which will re- 
duce the cost of administration. 
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BANKERS LIFE Insurance Company of NEBRASKA 
Assets 


Bonds (Amortized Valve)... .... $ 50,922,558.36 


U.S. Government 
State & Municipel 
U.S. Reilroods 
Public Utilit 
Conadion 
Industriel 


$ 7,045,029.00 
4,661,939.65 
5,284,497.94 
14,210,734.74 
1,624,466.60 
18,095,890.43 


Stocks 


(Preferred $2,284,927.74 
Common $4,010,408.48) ........ 6,295,336.22 


Mortgages 
(Form. ..$ 1,106,454.31 
City 11,926, 183.16 
FWA... 8,953,416.25 
GA. 8,097,721.00) ....... 30,083,774.72 


Real Estate 


(Home Office 
Investment 


$ 426,350.54 
2,379,006.11) 2,807,356.65 


1,532,782.40 
5,502,039.70 
1,645,822.52 

952,170.86 
Deferred & Uncollected Premiums. 1,700,938.35 


Misc. Assets (Less Not Admitted). 1,604,307.56 


i icnbcanesvsccncaee $103,047,087.34 


RECORD for 1956 


Increase in Insurance 


Issued, Revived Insurance in Force 
& Increased Dec. 31, 1956 
$71,752,245.00 $473,534,924.00 


Organized 1887 
Home Office, Lincoln 


Second, This arrangement makes 
it possible for the proceeds of the 
insurance policies to enjoy the pro- 
tection of the individual state exemp- 
tion statutes which in general pro- 


vide that the proceeds of life 
insurance policies paid to certain 
classes of beneficiaries are exempt 
in part or in total from the claims 
of the insured’s creditors. 

Third, in a few states the law also 
exempts proceeds from the claims 
of the beneficiary’s creditors. If the 
particular state does not extend the 
exemption by statute to the benefi- 
ciary’s creditors, the insured may 
in most states make this protection 
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Liabilities 
Policyholders Reserves $ 88,611,893.56 
Policy Reserves $77,879,204.05 : 
Supplementory Contracts 4,874,219.00 é 
Prepaid Premiums 1,976,270.81 
Dividends Left ot Interest 3,882,289.70 
Premiums Poid in Advance and 
Accounts Accrued 115,144.44 
Dividends to Policyholders Pay- ; 
able in Following Yeor 1,028,434.64 6 
Reserve For Taxes Poyable in 
Year Following 445,844.54 


Reserve for Retirement Plans 


1,636,586.78 


Claims Reported, 
No Proofs Inc. .. $58,914.00 


Reserve for Not Reported 219,972.71 
Reserve for Miscellaneous 
Small Accounts 393,116.87 
Security Velvation Reserve 2,828,937.00 
‘ 
Additional Funds for Protection 
of Policyholders.... . 7,767 066.80 
Total vceeceues» $103,047,087.34 


Increase in Assets 
in Force $7,792,888.84 


$37,243,456.00 





available by including in the policy 
settlement agreement a_ so-called 
“spendthrift trust clause.” Such a 
clause provides that the benefits pay- 
able to any beneficiary after the 
death of the insured shall not be as- 
signable nor transferable nor subject 
to commutation or incumbrance, 
nor to any legal process, execution, 
garnishment, or attachment proceed- 
ing. If the insured has made the 
proceeds payable to a named bene- 
ficiary under one of the instalment 
settlement options most of the states 
will recognize the validity of such a 
provision. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Fourth, in many states, if the in- 
surance is made payable to specified 
classes of beneficiaries the proceeds 
will be exempt in whole or in part 
from state inheritance taxes. In the 
same vein, maximum advantage may 
be taken of the marital deduction 
feature of the Federal estate tax law 
by leaving sufficient insurance pro- 
ceeds to the spouse. 

Fifth, payment of proceeds di- 
rectly to the beneficiary eliminates 
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the inevitable delay which would 
occur with the payment of the pro- 
ceeds into the estate and requiring 
the executor or administrator to go 
through the process of paying them 
out again. 

Sixth, naming a personal bene- 
ficiary to receive the life insurance 
proceeds will make more certain that 
the life will of the insured will be 
administered in accordance with the 
latter’s wishes. Ordinary wills are 
frequently contested and sometimes 
broken, so that there can be no 
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group benefits 
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color! This moving, realistic film shows man- 
agement how to get the greatest return on its 
investment in group insurance and pensions 
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to group benefits. 
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assurance that life insurance pro- 
ceeds paid to the insured’s estate 
will reach the persons for whom 
they were intended. Finally, if the 
proceeds are payable to a named 
personal beneficiary, one of the at- 
tractive instalment options may be 
selected prior to the death of the in- 
sured or by the beneficiary after the 
insured’s death. 


(2) The payment of all of an 
insured’s life insurance proceeds to 
personal beneficiaries might result 
in a lack of liquidity for the estate, 
thus depriving the executor or ad- 
ministrator of immediate funds with 
which to meet debts and to pay 
taxes and administration costs. This 
lack of liquidity might necessitate 
disposal of valuable estate assets 
with the almost inevitable sacrifice 
of values which accompany forced 
liquidation. Also, paying all of the 
proceeds to a named personal bene- 
ficiary might result in the nonpay- 
ment of obligations of the deceased 
which would be contrary to the in- 
tent of the insured. This might 
occur since the named beneficiary 
is under no obligation to pay the 
debts of the deceased which existed 
at the time of his death. 


QUESTION 3 


(a) A policyholder has stated 
that he will not consider any type 
of contract other than ordinary 
life. He asserts: “For the same 
amount of premium, an ordinary 
life policy will do the same for 
the insured as any other perma- 
nent plan and, at the same time, 
will do far more for the benefi- 
ciary.” 

(1) Explain carefully why 
you agree or disagree that a 
given annual premium will “do 
the same for the insured” when 
applied under an ordinary life 
contract as when applied under 
any other type of permanent life 
insurance contract. 

(2) Explain carefully why 
you agree or disagree that for 
the same annual premium an or- 
dinary life contract will “do far 
more for the beneficiary” than 
any other permanent plan. 

(b) In converting his term 
insurance, what factors should 
a policyholder take into account 
in deciding between the two op- 
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tional bases of conversion gen- 
erally provided in the term insur- 
ance contract? Explain. 


Answer to Question 3 


(a) (1) A given annual pre- 
mium applied under an ordinary life 
contract will purchase a larger face 
amount of insurance than that which 
can be purchased under any other 
type of permanent life insurance. 
Therefore, with a given annual pre- 
mium the insured can purchase more 
guaranteed income or other financial 
benefits for his dependents than un- 
der any other type of permanent life 
insurance. For the insured this will 
mean greater peace of mind because 
of the assurance that his dependents 
will have a guaranteed income for 
a longer period of time. If it is pro- 
tection of income and peace of mind 
that the insured is purchasing the 
ordinary life policy not only will do 
the same for the insured, but will do 
more because it provides for his de- 
pendents a larger principal amount. 

On the other hand, if the value 
of the ordinary life policy to the in- 
sured is measured in terms of the 
living benefits in the policy available 
to the insured, the premium applied 
under an ordinary life insurance 
policy will not do as much over a 
period of time as the same premium 
applied under a limited payment life 
policy or an endowment policy. This 
is due to the fact that a greater por- 
tion of the ordinary life premium is 
used to provide protection leaving 
less available as the savings element 
than in the case of the other per- 
manent types of life insurance. 
Therefore, the living benefits, such 
as, cash surrender values, policy 
loan values, non-forfeiture benefits, 
including extended term insurance, 
reduced paid up insurance, or pre- 
mium loan provisions will be smaller 
than under other permanent plans. 

(2) What a policy will do for 
a beneficiary must be determined by 
the extent to which the face amount 
of the insurance fulfills the bene- 
ficiary’s need for income and other 
sums. Other things being equal, the 
larger face amount of ordinary life 
insurance will do more for the bene- 
ficiary than the smaller face amount 
of insurance available at the same 
premium under some other perma- 
nent plan. Therefore the same annual 
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premium on an ordinary life contract 
can and undoubtedly will “do far 
more for the beneficiary” than under 
any other permanent plan. 

(b) Conversion of a term insur- 
ance contract may generally be made 
either as of the current date or as 
of the original date of issue of the 
policy. If the insured elects to con- 
vert as of current date, the premium 
rate is that for the then attained age, 
and the form of the policy is the 
same as that currently being issued. 
If conversion is as of original date, 
the premium will be that applicable 


to the age of issue but the insured 
will have to pay to the company an 
amount equal to either: (1) the dif- 
ference between the premiums paid 
on the term insurance and the pre- 
miums which the insured would have 
paid if the policy had been issued 
originally on the new plan, with in- 
terest and possibly with allowance 
for dividends, if participating; or 
(2) the difference between the cash 
surrender value under the term pol- 
icy and that which would be avail- 
able if the new policy had been 
(Continued on the next page) 
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issued originally. Conversion at an 
interim date between the date of 
issue and the current date is fre- 
quently permitted. The procedure 
for converting at an interim date and 
the considerations for making such 
a decision are the same as those for 
converting at the original age of 
issue. 


One of the important factors that 
the policyholder should take into ac- 
count is the condition of his health. 
If he is in poor health he should con- 


vert his term insurance as of the at- 
tained age and pay a somewhat 
higher premium for the next few 
years on the assumption that his 
longevity would not warrant the ad- 
ditional cash payment to the com- 
pany. If he is in good health and the 
contract provisions in the older con- 
tracts are more liberal than in the 
current contracts it might be to the 
advantage of the insured to convert 
as of original age. Conversion as of 
original age would be particularly 
desirable if it did not require a large 
additional payment on the part of the 
insured, or if the insured has avail- 
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able cash which is not otherwise 
needed. 

However, if the insured has funds 
available he would have to decide 
whether these funds should be used 
to purchase additional insurance pro- 
tection or whether it would be to his 
advantage to invest them with the 
insurance company in order to ac- 
quire the original policy. To a large 
extent, the decision depends upon the 
family circumstances at the particu- 
lar time and the needs of the family 
for insurance protection as opposed 
to the atlvantages of a larger invest- 
ment element in the insurance poli- 
cies. 

Finally, the age of the insured and 
the length of time the policy has been 
in effect are important factors. The 
lower annual premium on a policy 
obtained by conversion as of original 
age might be more consistent with 
the current income of the insured. 
On the other hand, to convert as of 
original age might place such an im- 
mediate financial burden on the in- 
sured that such an alternative would 
be impractical. 


QUESTION 4 
“A” has $80,000 of life insur- 


ance represented by several 
policies acquired over the last 
twenty-five years. Two of the 
policies are payable to his estate, 
the others being payable to his 
wife under various uncoordi- 
nated settlement options. “A’s” 
minor children are contingent 
beneficiaries under the policies 
payable to Mrs. “A” as primary 
beneficiary. A life underwriter 
has just reviewed ‘“‘A’s” life in- 
surance program and has pre- 
pared for ‘“‘A’s” consideration 
two possible plans for the dis- 
position of the proceeds at “‘A’s” 
death. Under one plan the pro- 
ceeds would be payable to Mrs. 
“A” and the children under an 
integrated combination of settle- 
ment options, except for a sum 
estimated to be sufficient for the 
claims against the estate, which 
amount would be payable in a 
lump sum to the estate. Under 
the other plan, which was pre- 
pared to provide maximum flex- 
ibility, all proceeds other than 
the amount payable to the estate 
in a lump sum, would be left un- 
der the interest option, with Mrs. 
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“A” being given the right to elect 
whatever disposition of the pro- 
ceeds that might appropriate at 
the time of “*A’s” death. 

(a) Describe briefly the types 
of limitations generally imposed 
by a life insurance company, by 
contract or by company practice, 
with respect to the use of the in- 
terest option. 

(6b) What possible disadvan- 
tages do you see in the proposal 
that all proceeds, other than the 
lump sum payment to the estate, 
be held at interest subject to Mrs. 
“A’s” disposition? Explain the 
basis for each of your objections. 

(c) By what means could flex- 
ibility be provided within the 
framework of an integrated set- 
tlement plan established during 
“*A’s” lifetime? Explain. 


Answer to Question 4 


(a) Life insurance companies 
impose either by contract or by com- 
pany practice certain restrictions or 
limitations which are applicable to 
the interest option as well as to all 
the other settlement options. For 
example, the insurance company may 
not permit retention of less than 
$1000 under an option ; the company 
may require that the instalment pay- 
ments be of minimum size, such as, 
$10 per month; the company may 
reserve the right to deny the option 
privilege if the policy is assigned, or 
if the owner or beneficiary is not 
a natural person. 

With respect specifically to the 
interest option some companies limit 
its use to the lifetime of the original 
beneficiary, er a given number of 
years, whichever is longer. The 
company may restrict the number of 
withdrawals each year and also limit 
withdrawals to multiples of $50 or 
$100. The company also may re- 
serve the right to delay the witb- 
drawal of funds left under the in- 
terest option in the same way it may 
delay payment of cash values under 
the nonforfeiture benefits in a life 
insurance contract. 

In order to avoid any possible 
conflict with the law against ac- 
cumulations, most companies insist 
on paying out the interest on a cur- 
rent basis. In several states, includ- 
ing New York, interest can be ac- 
cumulated only during the minority 
of a child. 
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There may be limitations on the 
successive use of the other options 
to prevent either financial or mor- 
tality selection against the company. 
Restrictions on the successive use of 
options are designed (1) to reduce 
administrative expense, (2) to place 
a limit on the duration of its interest 
guarantee, and (3) in the case of a 
life income option, to avoid adverse 
mortality selection. 


The limitations with respect to the 
“secondary beneficiary” will likely be 
more restrictive relative to the suc- 
cessive use of other options, since 
not only is there the factor of adverse 
selection, but also the administrative 
expense of having to terminate one 
plan and establish a new set of rec- 
ords. The companies may require, 
for example, that the beneficiary 

(Continued on the next page) 
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elect the life income option for funds 
left under the interest option within 
a certain period of time. A few com- 
panies will permit the primary bene- 
ficiary or a “first taker” contingent 
beneficiary to elect a life income 
option at any time, but the benefits 
will be those in effect at the time of 
the election, not those guaranteed in 
the contract. 

(b) There are several possible 
disadvantages of having all the pro- 
ceeds, other than the lump sum pay- 
ment to the estate, held at interest 
subject to Mrs. “A’s” disposition. 
Mrs, “A”, having the right of with- 
drawal, may dissipate the principal 
within a short period of time and, 
therefore, the life insurance proceeds 
will not accomplish the purpose 
which Mr. “A” intended. The fi- 
nancial needs of Mrs. “A” and “A’s” 
children may not be met because of 
Mrs. “A’s” inability to manage the 
proceeds. With the proceeds left un- 
der the interest option there is the 
risk of the beneficiary waiting too 
long before electing one of the other 
favorable options or being subjected 
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The Truth About 
Life Insurance Stocks! 


NEW 1957 Comparative Analysis of 
40 Life Insurance Companies Now Ready 


Life Insurance Stocks have made greater profits for long terms investors 
But there are pitfalls as well as huge 
profits. Since our last analysis, significant changes have taken place 
which deserve the immediate attention of holders of life insurance 
stocks. The recent major decline has made certain life insurance stocks 
look very attractive but some appear still to be too high. Which are 
most out of line considering dividends, book values and earnings? Op- 
portunities abound for new investors in these stocks but careful 
selection and sound advice are needed to avoid picking the wrong issues. 


Right off the press comes our new copyrighted 1957 Comparative Per- 
formance Analysis of 40 life insurance companies showing 20 year 
progress with comparative earnings for 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, 1955, 
book values for 1954 and 1955 and highly important current price- 


Use this comparison to spot over-valued and reasonably- 
valued issues. For your copy send $1 with coupon. 


Ralph B. Leonard & Company, Inc. 


Specialists in Bank and Insurance Stocks 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. Tel.: Digby 4-7485 
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to the limitations imposed by the 
companies on the successive use of 
settlement options. If Mrs. “A” 
waits too long before making a se- 
lection certain options may not be 
available to her or the options avail- 
able may not be as favorable to her 
as they would have been if the se- 
lection had been made shortly after 
“A’s” death. Mrs. “A” will also 
lose the income tax advantage of the 
$1,000 widow’s exclusion of interest 
included as a part of the payments 
under one of the instalment options, 
which exclusion is not available un- 
der the interest option. 

(c) Mr. “A” may provide flexi- 
bility within the framework of an 
integrated settlement plan  estab- 
lished during his lifetime in several 
ways. He may permit limited or 
unlimited right of withdrawal of 
proceeds by the beneficiary under 
either the interest option or the fixed 
amount option. He may allow for 
withdrawal of the commuted value of 
the period certain payments under 
any of the installment options. In 
this way Mrs. “A” could, within 
limits, meet any financial contin- 
gency that might arise. 
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Mrs. “A” may be given the right 
to choose the time when the pay- 
ments will begin. If other sources 
of income are available to Mrs. “A” 
following “A’s” death it may be to 
her advantage to postpone the date 
on which liquidation of the insur- 
ance proceeds will commence. 

Provision may be made to vary 
the amount to be paid to the bene- 
ficiary either by excluding payments 
during certain periods or by increas- 
ing or decreasing payments from 
time to time. Such an arrangement 
may be’ appropriate for a child’s edu- 
cation. For example, periodic pay- 
ments might be made for ten months 
of the year with additional payments 
in September and February to 
cover special costs. 

Additional flexibility may be pro- 
vided by reserving to the beneficiary 
the right to. change from one option 
to the other; or reserving to the 
primary beneficiary the right to name 
a secondary beneficiary. In this way 
Mrs. “A” could meet changes in her 
needs for income or the needs of 
her heirs. 


QUESTION 5 


“B”, a physician, was called 
into active military service for 
the first time at the beginning 
of the Korean conflict in 1950. 
He immediately applied for $10,- 
000 of N.S.L.I. term insurance 
and upon enactment of the Serv- 
icemen’s Indemnity Act of April, 
1951, exercised his right to 
have his premiums waived. He 
is to be released from service 
in July, 1956, after six years 
of service. He has a wife and two 
daughters, ages three and five. 


(a) Explain the alternatives 
that will be available to “B” upon 
his return to civilian life with 
respect to government life insur- 
ance coverage. 


(b) Upon the assumption 
that “B” goes into private prac- 
tice after his release from mili- 
tary service, what types of bene- 
fits, if any, would be available 
to “B’s” dependents under the 
Federal O.A.S.I. program if he 
should die within three years 
after leaving the service? Ex- 
plain. 
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(c) Explain the present re- 
strictions in the Social Security 
act relative to personal earnings 
of income recipients under the 
Federal O.A.S.I. program. 


Answer to Question 5 


(a) Upon his return to civilian 
life, “B” has several alternatives 
available to him with respect to gov- 
ernment life insurance coverage. 
First, he may resume payments on 
the old NSLI term insurance policy 
at the annual premium for his at- 
tained age at the beginning of the 
second five-year term period. Sec- 
ond, he may convert his NSLI term 
insurance to one of the participating 
permanent life insurance policies 
which is available on the old NSLI 
plan. Third, he may apply for mod- 
ernized, non-convertible, non-partici- 
pating NSLI term insurance (al- 
though there appears to be no reason 
for doing so). Fourth, if (due to a 
service-connected disability) “A” is 
uninsurable in accordance with 
standards of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, he can obtain modernized 
non-participating NSLI permanent 
insurance. A final alternative, of 
course, would be to ignore his rights 
under government life insurance 
programs. 

(b) Although doctors in private 
medical practice are not covered un- 
der the Federal O.A.S.I. program, 
Social Security survivorship benefits 
are available to “B’s” dependents 
for three years after “B” is released 
from military service even though 
he goes into private medical practice. 
A serviceman is credited with earn- 
ings of $160 to Social Security bene- 
fits for each month of active duty and 
if in service long enough to acquire 
six quarters of coverage, he will be 
currently insured for a period of 
three years after leaving service. 

Survivorship benefits are avail- 
able to the widow and children of 
“B” whether he is currently or fully 
insured at the time of his death. His 
dependents would be eligible for a 
lump sum benefit equal to three 
times the primary insurance amount 
of the deceased, subject to a maxi- 
mum of $255. “B’s” widow would 
be entitled to a monthly benefit equal 
to three-fourths of “B’s” primary 
insurance amount. Each of “B’s” 
two daughters would be eligible for 
a monthly benefit equal to one-half 
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of his primary insurance amount 
plus an additional one-fourth of the 
primary insurance amount divided 
equally between them. The benefits 
for each child continue until the 
child is eighteen and the benefits 
for the mother continues until the 
youngest child is eighteen. If “B” 
has achieved fully insured status 
Mrs. “B”, as a widow, will be eligible 
for a monthly benefit equal to three- 


fourths of “B’s” primary insurance 
amount when she reaches age 65 
provided she has not remarried. 
(c) Under the Social Security 
act as now written there are no limi- 
tations on earnings for a person age 
72 or over. A person below the age 
of 72 loses one month of benefits 
for each month in which $80 is 
earned after gross personal earnings 


exceed $1200 for the year. 
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Advertising Standards—from p. 30 


renewable at the option of the com- 
pany and the advertisement dis- 
cusses benefits in some detail, the ad- 
vertisement discusses benefits, the 
policy is cancellable or renewable 
at the option of the company, as the 
case may be. If the policy is guaran- 
teed renewable and this fact is stated 
in the advertisement, or if the ad- 
vertisement discusses benefits, the 
advertisement should also state what 
the limitations are on the guarantee 
of renewability. 


Exceptions or Limitations 


The second area that I think 
should concern the advertiser most 
is when must the advertisement men- 
tion exceptions, reductions or limit- 
ations. This is covered under Rule 
3 B of the NAIC Code and 3 of the 
FTC Code. Whenever the advertise- 
ment mentions two of the three: 
(1) dollar amount of benefits, such 
as $12 a day hospital room and 
board; (2) time limit on benefits 
such as ten years of monthly pay- 
ments; or (3) cost of the policy, or 
its benefits, such as annual premium 
of $180 per vear ; the advertisement 
must also set forth the major excep- 
tions, reductions and _ limitations 
contained in the policy. I think it 
true to say that all proposal forms 
on sales aids which the agent carries 
with him and completes while dis- 


cussing the policy with his prospect, 
are subject to Rule 3 B and should 
contain a description of all the major 
exclusions. It is also safe to say that 
an institutional advertisement which 
confines itself to the promotion of 
the company, or the concept of sick- 
ness and accident insurance, need 
not mention any exclusions. 

The most difficulty is experienced 
with those ads which are in the twi- 
light zone between these two. It has 
been my experience that these take 
the shape of agents’ pre-call letters 
or canned telephone calls, newspaper 
and magazine advertisements, other 
than institutional and special bul- 
letins which go out by the truck load, 
during periods of sales drives. The 
most conservative approach to this 
type of advertisement is to mention 
the major exclusions. Some com- 
panies are coming to the philosophy 
that whenever dollar amounts or 
time limits are discussed at all, the 
exclusions are set forth. On the 
other hand, I do not think that that 
is required by the rules. To put it 
simply, I think the rules require 
that you set forth the major exclu- 
sions if the advertisement is the type 
that is intended to convince the 
reader that the particular policy ad- 
vertised is the policy he should buy. 
On the other hand, if the purpose 
of the advertisement is to arouse his 
curiosity to the extent that he will 
make further inquirv about the policy 
advertised and compare it with other 
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similar policies, the major exclusions 
need not be set forth. 

The remaining question, of course, 
is what are major exclusions. The 
NAIC Interpretive Guide sets forth 
some forty-one exclusions that must 
appear in certain advertisements and 
some twenty-eight that need not 
appear. I find that these listings are 
extremely helpful, but I also find 
that judgment often dictates, de- 
pending upon the policy and the 
advertisement under consideration, 
that for the purpose of the advertise- 
ment ‘in question items be trans- 
posed from one column to the other. 


Read the Policy 


The third item to be considered 
is what is referred to in Rule 8 of 
the NAIC rules; that is the state- 
ment that the advertisement is not 
a complete description of the policy 
and that the reader should either 
read the policy or ask questions of 
the agent before making a decision to 
buy. In my arguments, or perhaps 
I should say my discussions, with 
our sales promotion people, they 
constantly urge this kind of a hedge 
upon me as pardon for something 
the law department has disapproved. 
To me, such a statement appearing 
on an advertisement serves the genu- 
ine purpose of advising the reader 
that his decision to buy should not 
be a hasty one. I think, however, it 
does nothing more than that. In my 
opinion, under the rules, the state- 
ment cannot be relied upon to an- 
swer the question of whether ex- 
clusions should or should not be set 
forth. If it is dangerous to doubt, it 
is more dangerous to rely on the 
hedge. 

The next area that I think should 
concern an insurance advertiser is 
covered by Rule 5 of both the NATC 
and the FTC rules. This tells where 
the exclusions should appear in an 
advertisement when it is necessary 
that they appear. First, when it is 
necessary to disclose the modifica- 
tions upon the guarantee of renew- 
ability it is my opinion that they 
should follow immediately after the 
statement that the policy is guaran- 
teed renewable. An example of this 
would be a portion of an advertise- 
ment which would say ‘Guaranteed 
renewable to age 65 but the company 
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Advertising Standards—from p. 44 


reserves the right to change premi- 
ums.” “To 65” and the premium 
change provision should follow im- 
mediately after the words “guaran- 
teed renewable.” 

Rule 5 says you can place all 
other reductions, exceptions and 
limitations in close conjunction with 
the description of benefits or else- 
where in the ad under an appropriate 
caption. As a practical matter, I 
think it necessary to use both of 
these alternatives. For example, in 
describing a sickness benefit under 
an income protection policy, the 
benefit may be $200 a month. The 
limitations on this benefit might be 
ten years and the benefit may com- 
mence on the eighth day. To me it 
seems impractical and inadvisable 
to place these two limitations else- 
where in the ad under a separate 
caption. Rather, I would think, the 
benefit description would read some- 
thing like this: “$200 each month 
for a total disability due to sickness, 
up to ten years. Benefits commence 
on the eighth day.” On the other 
hand, this benefit provision is per- 
haps subject to other exclusions 
such as war, military service or 
foreign travel, and a pre-existing 
condition clause. These latter exclu- 
sions, I should think, would best 


appear under a separate caption such 
s ‘Not Covered.” These exclusions 
apply to all of the benefits described, 
while the ten year limitation and 
the eight day provision apply only 
to total disability due to sickness. 

Although this does not apply to 
any particular section of the rules, I 
have found it helpful and acceptable 
to the advertising people in the 
case of advertisements which tell the 
reader what the benefits of the policy 
advertised will do for him to use in 
conjunction with such statements 
words like “help” or “assist.” For 
example, instead of “relieve you of 
the expense of hospital confine- 
ment,” “help relieve you of the 
expense of hospital confinement,” or 
“safeguards your standard of living” 
would be preferable if stated “helps 
to safeguard your standard of 
living.” 

So much for the essentials that 
must be followed. 


Rules Differ 


I said earlier that the FTC and 
NAIC rules differed in one respect 
and, perhaps, to some extent in an- 
other. Rule 2B of the FTC rules 
requires in a detailed advertisement 
of a surgical benefits policy the in- 
clusion of the policy surgical sched- 
ule. This is a major departure. The 
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NAIC counterpart simply requires 
that the description of surgical 
benefits must be such that the reader 
will understand that the surgical 
payments will vary, depending upon 
the nature of his operation. Person- 
ally, I am of the opinion that the 
FTC requirement is too stringent, 
and am in hopes that one day the 
rule will be amended. The important 
thing after all to the reader is not 
the amount he can receive for each 


of the myriad of operations covered, 


but rather that the amounts received 
will vary, depending on whether he 
is operated on for appendicitis, re- 
moval of the gall bladder, part of 
the abdomen, etc. Nevertheless, at 
the moment, each of us is faced with 
the dilemma created by the difference 
between NAIC and FTC approach 
to this question. 

Perhaps there is another differ- 
ence between the two codes. As I 
stated earlier, the NAIC rules per- 
mit us to set forth the exclusions 
under a separate caption. Section 
5 of the FTC rules does not provide 
for the use of captions. It does not, 
however, require that the exclusions 
be directly adjacent to the benefit 
descriptions but rather that they be 
“in sufficiently close conjunction 
with the same so as not to deceive.” 
It is my opinion that, in most in- 
stances, the language “sufficiently 
close conjunction” allows us, if we 
use proper discretion, to plan the 
lay-out of our ad in the same manner 
we do under the NAIC rules. In 
other words, the language permits, 
I think, that exclusions in the nature 
of war or workmen’s compensation 
which apply to all the benefits need 
not be repeated after the description 
of each benefit. I caution the ad- 
vertiser, however, to be careful not 
to minimize or place these exclusions 
too remotely. 


It seems to me, perhaps, that we 
are forgetting that the codes impose 
restrictions but do not decree uni- 
formity. As the basic principle of 
interpretation, the NAIC _ Inter- 
pretive Guide states: “The purpose 
of the rules is not to stifle the pro- 
motion of a broader distribution of 
accident and sickness insurance.” 
Nowhere, in my opinion, is its pur- 
pose to stifle the imagination and 
experimentation of advertising men. 
They plav a key part in the indus- 
try’s socially desirable drive to pro- 
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vide more coverage for more people. 
Let them experiment with language. 
Let them say the same thing in a 
different way—so long as the new 
way meets the requirements. 

As a sidelight, here is an interest- 
ing point. The so-called proposal 
forms or sales aids, which the agent 
carries with him or which are an 
important part of the mail order 
insurer's envelope stuffer, must now 
contain a detail of the policy exclu- 
sions as well as the policy benefits. 
In view of that, I ask—Have these 
proposal forms become so complex 
that they approach being a contract 
in themselves? Suppose, for exam- 
ple, the agent in completing a hospi- 
tal form for a hospital benefits policy 
inserts the amount of $150 in the 
blank for additional hospital ex- 
penses, while actually the plan will 
only pay $100. At the time of a 
claim, must the company, if the 
claimant insists, pay $150? Obvi- 
ously, this is a question that should 
be posed to insurance lawyers—but 
I think it important enough to 
mention. 

In conclusion let me say that no 
rules, no interpretations, no articles 
can be a substitute for good judg- 
ment. It is impossible in the dy- 
namic and somewhat ethereal field 
of advertising to lay down hard and 
fast rules. The key to success in the 
creation and approval of acceptable 
advertising is the exercise of sound 
judgment by the copywriter and 
reviewer. 





INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONERS 


ALDEN C. PALMER, chairman of the 
board of Insurance Research & Re- 
view Service in Indianapolis, has 
been appointed state insurance com- 
missioner of Indiana by Governor 
Harold W. Handley, succeeding W. 
J. Davey. Mr. Palmer retains his 
position as R & R chairman. 

Arthur I. Vorys, an attorney, has 
been appointed Superintendent of 
Insurance of Ohio succeeding Rob- 
ert E, Younger who was recently 
named in an interim appointment. 
Mr. Vorys is a grandson of the first 
Ohio Superintendent. 
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FEDERAL CONTROL 


CoNTROL By the Federal govern- 
ment of welfare funds voluntarily 
established by employers for their 
employees would seem to be a com- 
plete departure not only from the 
tradition of state supervision of in- 
surance but also from the funda- 
mental principles of free enterprise, 
the more than four hundred insur- 
ance company representatives at- 
tending the First Annual Group 
Insurance Forum of the Health In- 
surance Association of America in 
Chicago were told. 

In taking remedial steps to pre- 
vent the agitation for such Federal 
control, the speaker emphasized that 
the insurance industry should point 
out to organized labor that Govern- 
ment intervention would substan- 
tially increase group insurance ad- 
ministration costs which will be 
passed along to employers. To some 
extent, he said, this will hold down 
the amount available for cash wages. 


LOWEST MORTALITY RATE > 


THE LOWEST MORTALITY RATE in its 
ninety-nine-year history was re- 
ported by the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, which an- 


nounced that the firm’s 1956 mortal 
ity rate is 142% under its previous 
low-record mark, set in 1954, 

There were only 9,053 deaths 
among more than a million North- 
western Mutual policyholders in 
1956. More than $75™% million in 
death benefits was paid to bene!i- 
ciaries of 15,934 policies on the 9, 
053 lives. 

The two major causes of death 
were: cardio-vascular 
blood vessel) 
cancer—18%. 


(heart and 
60% ; and 
No other one cause 
of death accounted for 6% or more 
of the total. 

The average age at death of 
Northwestern Mutual policyholders 
in 1956 was 66.8. It was 58.7 in 
1931 and 62.2 in 1946. Thus, there 
has been a life expectancy increase 
of 8.1 years in a quarter century and 
4.6 years in just one decade. 


diseases 


TAKES OVER INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


Ecypt HAS “EGYPTIANIZED” British 
and French insurance companies in 
that country. This is not quite the 
same thing as nationalization, inas- 
much as shares may still be held by 
Egyptian citizens. Other foreign in- 
surance companies will be 
over within five years. 
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The Average Annual Production of All Acacia Fieldmen 
During 1956 Reached $375,000.00 


As a result of this outstanding performance, Acacia, last year, passed another milestone 
in its unbroken record of growth and progress—A BILLION AND A HALF DOLLARS 
OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE. Acacia thus became the 30th United States com- 
pany with a billion and a half of ordinary life insurance in force. Such an achievement 
is not only a tribute to the sales ability and industry of our Fieldmen but also proves 
the public’s enthusiastic acceptance of Acacia’s low premium plans of life insurance 
protection. 

Every policy issued by Acacia represents the personal efforts of an Acacia Fieldman 
to meet the personal needs of his client. The well-trained men and women who represent 
the Company across the Nation are full-time Acacians—career underwriters and special- 
ists in the field of life insurance. Under the terms of their Acacia Agent’s Contract, our 
Fieldmen receive liberal compensation for rendering this professional type of service. In 
addition to full first year commissions they are paid a monthly income on their business 
starting immediately and continuing as long as premiums are paid thereon. As a further 
incentive to the writing of quality business, our Fieldmen are paid substantial cash bo- 
nuses on all business meeting reasonable quality standards. 





ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Howard W. Kacy, President 





Home Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Retirement Plans 


INCREASED RETIREMENT, life and 
disability coverage, and major medi- 
cal and hospitalization insurance 
benefits for members of its field 
force, and their families, have been 
established by Woodmen of the 
World Life Insurance Society. Lib- 
eral additional pension benefits for 
state managers, assistant state 
managers, district managers and field 
representatives will become effective 
Sept. 1. Those with incomes above 
a stipulated amount in the previous 
twelve months can elect to partici- 
pate to the extent of their earnings. 
The plan will enable the field man to 
accumulate for himself and his wife 
a substantial monthly income at re- 
tirement age 65 or earlier, for five 
years certain, or for life. 

The free hospitalization plan 
adopted by the Society last fall also 
has been liberalized, effective Feb. 1. 


® Several important liberalizations 
have been incorporated into the home 
office employee benefit program of 
the Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company. 

Foremost among the liberaliza- 
tions is the elimination of payroll 
deductions for the employees’ pen- 
sion plan as henceforth the company 
will absorb the entire cost of this 
program. Also the employees’ 
monthly contribution for coverage 
under group life insurance has been 
reduced. Employees will continue 
to be covered with free group life 
insurance providing death benefits 
equal to twice the annual salary. 

All Pan-American home office 
employees are covered by group 
hospitalization which provides for 
medical expenses incurred both in 
and out of the hospital. The entire 
cost of this plan is borne by the com- 
pany. In addition group life and 
comprehensive major medical bene- 
fits are provided for retired em- 
ployees and their wives. 


® Bell & Gossett Company, Morton 
Grove, Illinois manufacturers has 
introduced a fully insured program 
of adequate prepaid medical care 
for retired employees. The plan was 
developed in cooperation with the 
Continental Assurance Company 
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with A. J. Keating & Associates of 
Chicago as consultants. 

Coverage in the form of single 
premium contracts, effective on the 
retirement dates of the employees, 
insures both employees and _ their 
wives so long as they shall live. The 
hospital benefit is 31 days at $14 a 
day for room and board, plus $210- 
maximum for miscellaneous hospi- 
tal charges. The surgical schedule 
provides benefits ranging from $5 to 
$300. Confinements due to the same 
or related causes, if separated by one 
year, are treated as new claims, 
otherwise as a continuance of the 
previous confinement. Six months 
separation establishes subsequent 
surgery for the same cause as a new 
claim. 

Bell & Gossett will pay the entire 
cost of coverage for both the em- 
ployee and his wife for those retir- 
ing with at least twenty years of 
service. It will also pay a substan- 
tial portion of the cost for these 
employees with less than twenty 
years of service. The firm has a profit 
sharing plan through which the em- 
ployee will have funds available to 
pay his part of the cost if he elects 
to be covered under the share-cost 
provision. Normal retirement date 
is age 65, although employees able 
to pass a physical at that age are 
permitted to continue to the manda- 
tory retirement age 68. Provision 
is made for employees retired early 
due to physical disability. 


° The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society has paid a special tribute to 
Armco Steel Corporation of Mid- 
dletown, Ohio for its leadership in 
bringing the first group insurance 
plan to the steel industry forty 
years ago. Six years of research by 
the two companies preceded the 
actual formulation of the plan cov- 
ering the 1,360 eligible employees 
then on Armco’s payrolls. 

Whereas the initial plan carried a 
mere $2,211,500 insurance in force, 
the company’s current group life 


and accidental death and dismem-. 


berment plan 


covers 30,400 em- 
plovees with a total of approximately 
$520,000,000 insurance in force. 
And, as a result of the immediate 
success of the Armco plan, group 


their families. 


insurance is now held by every ma- 
jor steel producer in the nation. 

In the past forty years a total of 
almost $15,000,000 in benefits has 
been paid out to the families of 4,251 
Armco employees under the group 
insurance plan. The average em- 
ployee’s life is now insured for 
$8,345 which is doubled in the case 
of accidental death. The company 
and the employee jointly pay the 
cost. Life insurance is also carried 
on retired employees at no cost to 
them. 


° A new contributory group insur- 
ance program providing possible 
maximum coverage of more than 
$11,500 towards bills arising from 
illness or accident, and including 
generous life insurance provisions 
is now available to all full-time 
General American Life Insurance 
Company field representatives and 
The plan is retro- 
active to Jan. 1. 

Outstanding among the compre- 
hensive features of the program is 
the $10,000 major medical coverage, 
for which dependents as well as as- 
sociates are eligible. It pays 75% of 
covered expenses after base hospital 
benefits are exhausted and after the 
associate has paid a $100 or $200 
deductible (based on income). 

Base group hospitalization pro- 
visions include a raise in the daily 
hospital benefit from $8 to $12 and 
lengthening of the  daily-benefit 
period from 31 to 70 days, thus 
bringing up the over-all possible 
maximum from $248 to $840. The 
special hospital charges benefit is 
increased from the original maxi- 
mum of $160 to $240 and the mater- 
nity benefit goes up from $80 to 
$100. 

Life insurance is increased to pro- 
vide approximately one-and-a-half 
times the annual income of each as- 
sociate. Previously, life insurance 
provided somewhat less than the 
equivalent of one year’s income. 

The new Group coverage now 
automatically comes into force for 
new full-time agents, district mana- 
gers and general agents on the first 
day of the month following their 
date of contract. Production re- 
quirements have been eliminated. , 
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He's Sam Ballard... active sportsman and collector 
... owner of a prosperous business . . . secure in the 
thought that he has enjoyed good financial success 
—and has accumulated a substantial estate for his 
family... BUT... 


PHRREHECT PROSPECT All of his efforts and energy have been devoted 


to building up his estate... little, if any, attention 

has been given to its conservation and distribution. 

f At Tiife’ He has not, for example, considered the fact that 
or na Ite Ss , a : 

his death could bring a 20-50% loss in the value of 

his estate. Consequently, he has not taken necessary 


BESTATE ANALYSIS steps to minimize this loss. He's a perfect prospect 


for Atna Life's Estate Analysis Service. 


Undoubtedly, Mr. General Insurance Man, you 
have among your clients men like Mr. Ballard with 
estates—or potential estates—of $150,000 and more. 
They will gain immeasurably from this service. You 
will, too—through large life insurance sales that fre- 
quently result in such cases. Why not get in touch 
with the Aetna Life General Agency in your area 
today? Their skill and experience are at your client's 
service in your behalf. 


AETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Affiliates: 
Atno Casualty and Surety Company * Standard Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


SERVICE TO GENERAL INSURANCE MEN 


“Compass”’ is a monthly Atna Life service 
publication written especially for general 
insurance men and brokers. It points out 
unusual opportunities for building commis- 
sions and for cementing client relation- 
ships. To receive your copy regularly write: 
“‘Compass,”’ Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hart- 
ford 15, Connecticut. 








Best’s Life News 
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MODERN AIDS 
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OFFICE PLANNING KIT 


Employing a special plastic, Planora- 
mics’ office planning kit contains scaled 
and grooved planning boards and tem- 
plates of all office furniture, including 
modular pieces. The templates, which ad- 
here to the board and can be removed and 
reused, are available in black with white 
printed sizes or transparent with black 
borders. Upon completion of the layout, 
it can be photostated or contact printed. 
All pieces are said to be color-fast, un- 
affected by climatic conditions, and to be 
cleanable. Other sets, suitable for varied 
problems such as inventory and program- 
ming, are also available. 
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i 
Best’s Insurance News 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


Office Planning Kit 
Special Typewriter 
Electric Stapler 

Tape and Card Punch 
Adding Machine 
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office efficiency 





SPECIAL TYPEWRITER 


One of a group of machines designed 
for special application, the Royal Policy 
Writer speeds up the handling of bound 
policies and similar pre-collated material. 
The typewriter is also used for typing on 
booklets and legal forms bound before 
typing. Special cylinder and paper feed 
permits fast, accurate policy handling. It 
is made by the Royal Typewriter Company 
in both standard and electric models and 
may be equipped with a carbon ribbon 
attachm ent. 





ELECTRIC STAPLER 


The Swingline 66 Electric Stapler features 
a “feather-touch” stapling method for mod- 
ern office efficiency. Eliminating fist clench- 
ing, banging and jamming, it is said to 
insure instant, foolproof stapling every 
time. Measuring 11% by 2% by 4% inches, 
and weighing 4% pounds, it is solidly 
mounted on a slip-proof rubber base. Other 
exclusive features claimed are the open 
channel loading, ingenious safety operating 
devices, the ability to load two hundred ten 
staples and to staple forty sheets of paper. 
The machine operates on ordinary 115-volt, 
AC-60 cycle current. 


TAPE AND CARD PUNCH 


The Flexowriter Tape and Card Punch, 
developed by Commercial Controls Cor- 
poration, is said to have the ability to 
produce any style of typed document and 
at the same time when cable-connected to 
a card punch, create as a by-product, select 
or composite punched paper tape and tabu- 
lating cards. Punching data selected is 
controlled automatically by program tape. 
A switch control permits the machine to be 
used for other applications such as card- 
skipping, duplicating and releasing, with- 
out the card punch being connected or 
turned on. Other highlights include: either 
tape or edge punched cards can be read, 
characters are punched directly in tabu- 
lating cards, the two machines are inter- 
locked to insure that the card punching is 
in sequence with the document writing, 
and optionally, an automatic non-print 
which punches data directly into the tabu- 
lating cards from the Flexowriter keyboard 
without typing on the document. 





ADDING MACHINE 


A new model Ten Key electric adding 
machine, manufactured by the Burroughs 
Corporation, has an unusually high speed 
and a “balance touch” keyboard which is 
described as a carefully designed combina- 
tion of proper key pesitioning and balanced 
key feel. Distances between outlying keys 
and the home-key position have been re- 
engineered to make them as nearly equal 
as possible, and all keys have been made 
slightly larger. A two-color ribbon and 
improved printing mechanism indicates all 
plus amounts in black, all minuses in red. 
The tape automatically spaces to tear-off 
position after totals or can be adjusted for 
single spacing if so desired. Offered in 
four decorator colors, this aluminum model 
is available in ten various listing and total- 
ing styles; may be purchased outright or 
leased. 
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ESTERBROOK presents the RECORDER 
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Now a truly dependable ball point desk set 


It writes 100 hours without refilling. At last, here is 
a desk ball point you can depend on. It took 9 years 
for Esterbrook to perfect the Recorder—and this 
painstaking craftsmanship shows in its superb writ- 
ing quality. 

The Recorder starts writing instantly. Ink flow 
is steady—no blotting or “starving.” Ink won’t 
smear .. . yet it washes right out of clothes. 


New Wordathon Refill Cartridge writes up to 5 


ea oe 


New Wordathon Cartridge shown full size 


times as long as ordinary ball points—more than six 
months’ normal office writing for only 69¢. 

Think how much this can save you in convenience 
and low, low maintenance costs! 

This amazing Wordathon Refill Cartridge comes in 
your choice of red, blue or black ink . . . fine or me- 
dium ball sizes. Try the new Esterbrook Recorder 
desk ball point soon. $2.95 at list for the complete 
set. Recorder de luxe, $3.95. 


Gsterbrook 





The new roils 
by “Y and EK” 


Now it’s easy to lighten a task that 
saps away time and effort and dollars 
you can spend better on broadening 
your business. 

Install the all-new Pro-Gile , a 
file whose compartments open from 
the side, making the filing and finding 
of records easier and less time con- 
suming. 

Clerks file from either side. Com- 
partments can be left open for quick, 
efficient accessibility. 


When shut, the Pro-Gile gives 
your valuable business records the 
protection and cleanliness only a 
closed cabinet can give. 

Available for both private and 
general offices in Neutra-Tone Gray, 
Driftwood Tan, and Surf Green. Ask 
the @, representative in your city 
for a demonstration. 
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Letter size available in 2, 3 and 4 compart- 
ments—legal size in 2 and 3 compartments— 
Minimum compartment projection keeps cen- 
ter of gravity inside cabinet—makes stacking 
safe and efficient for maximum utilization of 
floor space. 


YAWMANAnD FEF RBE MFG.(. 


1064 Jay Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


*Patented 



















DATA 
PROCESSING 
AUTOMATION 


W. B. ROHRBACH 
Integrated Data Processing Dept. 
Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc. 





Tapes automatically set up as by- 
products of adding or bookkeeping 
machine routines effectively eliminate 
manual operations and verifying 
branch office and other figures— 
whether control processes are by 
punch cards, teletypes, or electronic 
computers. 














N OFFICE AUTOMATION the by- 
products of initial machine opera- 
tions are usually more important 
than the primary products. New 


bd 






tape feed-in techniques for auto- 
matic operation of punch card (tabu- 
lating) equipment, automatic type- 
writers, teletypes, and even elec- 
tronic computers are of particular 
significance in the insurance field. 
Already, in actual day-to-day opera- 
tion on industrial (weekly premium) 
debits and in other figure checking 
routines, the tapes are an automatic 
by-product of standard adding or 
bookkeeping machine procedures. 
But the setting up operations and 
figure verifications that they elimi- 
nate make them major automatic 
tools. 

Whether it’s in punch card pro- 


Se 


Tapes used with tape-to-card converter, hooked to Teletype, cut manual work by 90%. 
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This clerical worker acquires the "feel" of complete automation by her 
operation of feed-in tapes. Data is for repetitive use by other machines. 


cedures, electronic computing, tele- 
type or automatic typewriter com- 
munications, the data feed-in has 
had to be manual to a considerable 
degree—either by key punch opera- 
tors, special tape preparations or 
other such steps, 


Cuts Operator Time 90%, 


In the new technique like that de- 
veloped by the Monroe Calculat- 
ing Machine Company’s Synchro- 
Monroe Division, the tapes are a 
wholly-automatic by-product of nor- 
mal adding or bookkeeping machine 
operations. And here are some of 
the results: 


1—Key punch operators’ time is cut 
by as much as 90% in typical tabu- 
lating department operations where 
the Synchro-Monroe tapes are fed 
into tape-to-card converters or 
where the units directly punch cards 
instead of tapes. 


2—By reducing operator errors 
through elimination of many steps 
and in providing visible proof of 
accuracy (on standard tapes, ledger 
cards, journal sheets, etc.) verifica- 
tion of accuracy is easier. 


3—The transmittal of control data 
from branch offices or from one de- 


(Continued on the next page) 


Total 
ACCOUNTING 


Costs 


L. L. BROWN’S 
LINEN LEDGER 


adds but 1% to total accounting 
costs . . . 100% to permanent 
security and value 


“You don’t have to tell ws about 
L. L. BROWN’s LINEN LEDGER. We've 
always known it’s the finest record paper 
made — absolutely nothing to equal it. 
But the cost is too much for most of 
our requirements.” 


This is the usual comment when 
L. L. BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER is 
mentioned. And it’s absolutely right. 
L. L. BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER is “the 
finest record paper made.” And the cost 
4s too much for most requirements. 


But the cost is actually such a tiny 
part of total accounting costs that this 
unique paper can be used to advantage 
for many more than the obvious require- 
ments. For record paper is but 1% of all 
items properly chargeable to accounting. 
If L. L. BROWN’s LINEN LEDGER should 
double this percentage (and it doesn’t), 
the effect on total costs still would be 
negligible. 


Your regular supplier of record books 
and forms knows L. L. BROWN’s LINEN 
LEDGER permanent record paper. He will 
gladly recommend the sizes, weights and 
colors best suited to your particular re- 
quirements. L. L. BROWN PAPER COM- 
PANY, Adams, Massachusetts. 





This UNIQUE PAPER IS A 
MATTER OF PUBLIC RECORD 
L. L. BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER 
has been used for more public 
records in more counties for 
more years than any other papers 
offered for permanent recording. 


L.L. BROWN 


LETTER & RECORD 


PAPERS, 















“$O MUCH extra value 
FOR SO LITTLE extra cost“ 


Since 1849 
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Data Processing—Continued 


partment to another is made easier 
and faster. 

Before discussing the potentials 
in the new automatic tape prepara- 
tion for paving the way toward 
complete office automation, let’s take 
a look at what would be typical 
auto-punch application to insurance 
collection reports. 

Under most methods, where home 
office accounting is by punch card 
machines, each branch office types 
out the weekly collection reports on 
all debits. These reports are then 
recapped and mailed to the home 
office, where they are then checked 
and manually key-punched into tab- 
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where they are automatically dupli- 
cated in another tape for subsequent 
accounting uses. 

Or if figures accumulated on add- 
ing or bookkeeping machines in one 
department are also to be used as the 
feed-in for machine figure work in 
another area, the ordinary business 
machine can be in one location and 
its Synchro-Monroe unit in another. 

Unless the operations are pro- 
grammed for Synchro-Monroe 
punching direct to cards, the nor- 
mal procedure for processing the 
punched tape is then to run it 
through a tape-to-card converter, in 
which the cards are automatically 
punched with amounts, identifica- 
tions and other debit collection re- 
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Tapes are prepared at speeds of 1,200 to 1,800 digits a minute. They are in 5,6,7 and 
8 channels. Coding holes guide functions of other machines, provide identifying symbols. 


ulating cards. The cards are then 
verified before being used to pro- 
duce the necessary financial reports. 

The branch office performing the 
work on Synchro-Monroe adding or 
accounting machines processes at 
the same time a complete coded re- 





cally and at rates varying between 
1200 and 1800 digits a minute. 

Depending on the ultimate uses 
of the tapes, the automatic process- 
ing is on five, six, seven, or eight 
channels. Coding which actuates 
subsequent machine processes and 
other coding and symbols for docu- 
ment identification purposes is also 
automatically punched in while the 
clerk is preparing her branch office 
records. 

If the totals on the standard add- 
ing machine tape (or the ledger card 
or journal sheet in the bookkeeping 
machine) agrees with the debit col- 
lection book totals, the tapes from 
the Synchro-Monroe unit are ready 
for mailing to the home office. 


Direct Connection 


Where there is a direct wire con- 
nection the process becomes com- 
pletely automatic. The punched tape 
is fed into a teletype which trans- 
mits the figures to the home office 


port data, including account num- 
ber, district office, date last paid and 
amount collected. 

Where the procedures call for 
automatic punching direct to cards, 
the reports thus produced can be 
placed in card-to-card converters for 
automatic reproduction of the addi- 
tional cards required for the various 
printing tabulations. 


Easing the Human Transitions 


Because of the. complexities of 
programming, as well as the human 
elements that are to be considered 
in making the transition from pres- 
ent machine methods to complete 
(electronic computer) automation, 
the automatically prepared feed-in 
tapes are being introduced in many 
fields as a “bridge.’’ Where there is 
a large volume of figure work initi- 
ated in one branch or department for 
ultimate financial report prepara- 
tion and other control purposes in 
a home office or central data process- 
ing department, the punched tape 
procedures give clerical workers a 
“feel” of real automation. 


They are still working with ma- 
chines that are familiar to them, and 
at the same time they are getting 
a lot of valuable experience in work- 
ing with automatic processes. 








From the standpoint of manage- 
ment there are some additional ad- 
vantages. For one thing, the shift to 
complete automation can be care- 
fully geared. As one user recently 
put it: “We know we're coming to 
the electronic computer, but we’re 
not ready to throw out all our pres- 
ent methods and start over from 
scratch. This way, we feel we're 
making the transition in a sound 
way—from the purse and the per- 
sonnel standpoints.” 


Cost Paid For 


This same observer found that on 
the basis of the first three months 
of use of a combined teletype and 
Synchro-Monroe set-up involving a 
number of units in the home office 
and four major district offices, the 
tape-to-card procedures would pay 
off the machine costs in slightly less 
than a year. 

In addition to this saving, effected 
largely through the elimination of 
most manual key punching opera- 
tions, he points out that management 
now enjoys the advantages of re- 
ceiving its reports several days to a 
week sooner than would have nor- 
mally been the case under their old 
methods. 


Experimentation 


One of the biggest advantages 
noted by management perplexed 
over the problem of where to cen- 
tralize and where to decentralize 
their reporting and control pro- 
cedures, is in the opportunities 
for experimentation in the methods 
under discussion here. For example, 
where certain tabulations are re- 
quired for its own record purposes, 
the branch office sets up the feed-in 
material but the home office ma- 
chinery does the work of processing 
the data and integrating it with ma- 
terial from other departments or 
branch offices. 


Further Processing 


Finally, in this type of procedure, 
the data is put into form for further 
processing by the people most 
familiar with it (at the source) 
rather than by key punch operators 
to whom it is ‘just another batch of 
material to be punched into cards. 
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Plover Bond 
makes policies 


and letterheads 


visibly better 
or a few cents 
more a day 


When the impressive appearance of PLOVER BoNnpD is so 
inexpensive, there’s no need to put up with ordinary paper 
for your company’s letterheads and policies. 














Deliberately formulated and processed to achieve func- 
tional beauty, PLOVER Bonp is bathed in filtered, washed, 
heated and precisely metered air as it floats through the 
massive dryer. Here, its exclusive, distinguished Qualitex 
finish is imparted. 


For sharper, cleaner printed 
and typewritten impressions, 
PLOVER Bont is continuously 
scanned in production by the 
AccuRay. This atomic-age in- 
strument assures uniformity 
of paper weight and thickness 
never before possible. 


PLOVER Bonbp is available 
in white wove in light 
cockle, full cockle and pol- 
icy finishes; in white and 
ivory laid; white opaque; 
and eight pleasing colors. 
Ask your PLOVER BoND 
distributor for free sample 
book, or write WHITING- 
PLOVER PAPER COMPANY, 
11 WHITING Roap, 
STEVENS PoInT, WIs- 
CONSIN. 
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provides better control, saves $4,500 a year. 


MR. SHERWIN Levey of the Equitable Brokerage 
Company tells below how their National System 





“Our @alional System 
saves us 4,000 a year... 


pays for itself every 12 months!” 


“Our National System has cut book- 
keeping costs and improved control 
so effectively that it saves us over 
$4,500 a year and pays for itself every 
twelve months!” writes Mr. Sherwin 
Levey of the Equitable Brokerage 
Company. 

“Economy is not the only advan- 
tage we’ve obtained from our Na- 
tional System. We now have a much 
more efficient system of posting. 
When we invoice the assured, our 
National automatically posts the as- 


sured’s ledger, his statement, and a 
register of all sales—all in one opera- 
tion. As a result, our records are 
always accurate and up-to-date, and 
monthly statements require only a 
few hours. 

“‘With better control over our busi- 
ness than ever before, I can say with- 
out qualification that our National 
System is the best business invest- 
ment we have ever made!” 

A National System can improve 
control and cut operating costs in 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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—Equitable Brokerage Company 
116 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


your brokerage, too. Nationals quickly 
repay their cost, then continue their 
savings as extra yearly profit. Find 
out now from your nearby National 
representative what a National Sys- 
tem can do for you. His number is in 
the yellow pages of your phone book. 


—— a 
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modern accounting theory, practice & procedure 


Life... Casualty ... Fire... Accident & Health 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 











electronic processing center 


R. E. ANDERSON 
Chairman 
SPAN Planning Committee 


PROCESSING CENTER equipped 

with a high speed electronic 
computer is being established by 
four insurance companies and is 
expected to start operations in the 
Hartford, Connecticut, area early in 
1958. The decision to form the Span 
Processing Center was made by 
presidents S. Dwight Parker of the 
Springfield Insurance Companies, 
J. A. North of the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford Insurance Companies, C. L. 
Allen of the Aetna Insurance Group 
and E. H. Forkel of the National 
of Hartford Group. The members 
share the cost of planning, housing, 
equipping, staffing and operating the 
facility. The entire Span staff will 
be drawn from within the four com- 
panies. 


Serves Many Needs 


Initially, it is planned to serve the 
needs of the Span members in re- 
cording and accounting, calculating 
reserves and in furnishing under- 
writing results and management re- 
ports. Span will also maintain and 
keep up to date all machine pro- 
cedures used jointly, organize all 
new applications and continue re- 
search into electronic processing for 
the benefit of the Span companies. 
The combined premium volume of 
the four companies in 1955 was $368 
million and the system will enable 
the companies to handle, in a fraction 
of the time previously required, the 
tremendous volume of paper work, 
figuring, copying and extending 
which this premium volume entails. 
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The decision to install the huge 
machine is the result of exhaustive 
study, brought about by such mutual 
problems as the need for obtaining 
management reports more promptly, 
the difficulty in finding sufficient per- 
sonnel to handle the ever-increasing 
work load and the high equipment 
costs and high cost of preparatory 
planning and organizing, which pre- 
vented any one of the companies 
from acquiring the computer for its 
own use. 

A planning committee was estab- 
lished, made up of representatives 
from all member companies with 
assistant secretary Ragnar E, An- 
derson of the Aetna as chairman, 
which had been given the complex 
assignment of investigating the feasi- 
bility of the joint venture, and since 
has undertaken all planning and pro- 
gramming. All policy and adminis- 
tration of Span will be under the 
jurisdiction of the Span Board. 

The task of coordinating the re- 
cording procedures of the companies 
presented many procedural prob- 
lems, but it was discovered that the 
advantages definitely outweighed the 
difficulties. In determining the feasi- 
bility of the plan, the committee 
studied total volume figures, par- 
ticularly the number of transactions 
in the various offices, in order to 
arrive at a maximum anticipated 
machine load. The various jobs 
presently mechanized on punched 
card equipment were studied with 
particular emphasis on card volume 
and timing. The format of présent 
basic management reports and ac- 
counting forms was analyzed. 

Of major importance to the com- 
mittee in arriving at decisions con- 
cerning the workload which the 


system would carry were the fol- 
lowing major divisions: 

number of agents and brokers, num- 
ber of policies written annually, 
percentage of policies written by 
agents and brokers, 1955 premium 
volume for direct business, annual 
statistical card volume by major 
lines, loss processing information by 
major lines, annual number of drafts, 
tabulating equipment count, tabu- 
lating personnel count, agency and 
accounting personnel count and re- 
lated information in other process- 
ing areas. 


Management Reports 


While the results of this study 
were being compiled, management 
reports being issued within the four 
companies were analyzed. The ob- 
jective was to learn the areas of 
similarity and of difference for the 
purpose of determining whether 
common programming would be fea- 
sible. The results indicated clearly 
that all of the companies work with 
the same ingredients in creating the 
reports and differ only in the type 
of presentation and their frequency. 
It was found that there was a vari- 
ance in the timing of the reports due 
to difference in scheduling; but no 
major obstacle to preparing more 
detailed and comprehensive reports 
on the computer was found. 

The next step was to submit the 
information obtained to the manu- 
facturers of equipment of the size 
and type in which the companies 
were interested. After several weeks 
of study, the manufacturers were 
able to give accurate forecasts of 
machine time as applied to the five 

(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P264—File Analysis 


Listing ten check points for the rating of 
equipment, this brochure presents a simple 
way in which to judge present filing methods 
for efficiency, ease of handling, maintenance 
required and appearance. Along with sug- 
gestions for improvement of the cabinets 
themselves, is a complete outline of filing 
techniques, pointing out common faults and 
the correction possible for each. 


P265—Internal Printing-Production 


Is there economy in a “captive” printing- 
production department? This booklet hold- 
ing the affirmative position uses diagrams 
and pictures to outline a typical office setup 
in which art, composition and printing— 
everything but plate making—is done inter- 
nally. Some of the benefits stressed are bet- 
ter control of work, faster production and re- 
lease of materials to sales force and cus- 
tomers, and better end products. 


P266—Notes to Dictators 


Of great interest to those who dictate 
letters, this twenty-two page booklet lists 
rules for insuring clarity, correctness, com- 
pleteness and conciseness. The advantages 
and fundamentals of using an outline are 
given, as well as critical check lists for self 
analysis and letter rating. Also included is a 
guide list of oft-used words with substitu- 
tions which would lend to better readability. 
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Processing Center—Continued 


major punched card procedures now 
highly mechanized within each of 
the four companies. These five pro- 
cedures are distribution of premi- 
ums, commissions and losses by 
company, by production-state and 
line; also distribution by company, 
location-state and line; premium 
reserves and unearned premium; 
agency experience; board and bu- 
reau reports. 

The conclusion of the committee 
and manufacturers was not only that 
a large scale integrated data proc- 
essing system was entirely feasible 
from the viewpoint of equipment 
capacity and versatility, but that ap- 
plication of these major jobs would 
consume only a portion of the ma- 
chine’s useful time on a one-shift 
basis. As a result, it was agreed that 
the further areas in which studies 
should be made would include 
agency account maintenance, budget 
accounting, coding, expense account- 
ing, forecasting, general ledger ac- 
counting, investment accounting and 
analysis, loss development, payroll, 
policy writing, reinsurance and se- 
lective underwriting. 

Costs were investigated only in so 
far as they pertained to the five basic 
punched card jobs. -Specific dollars 
and cents comparisons were made, 
showing present tabulating machine 
rental and personnel costs. A con- 
servative estimate showed how much 
of these costs could be eliminated by 
the Span Center. Against this, a 
conservative estimate was made of 
the annual operation costs, on a 
single-shift basis, of the Center. To 
this was added the cost of amortizing 
over the first five years the direct 
payroll costs of planning and pro- 
gramming, travel cost, training 
courses, furnishings, equipment and 
tapes, as well as special costs related 
to housing the equipment. The re- 
sulting figures indicated a very mod- 
est savings, 

These savings could be considered 
a break-even point, but the schedule 
involved use of the computer for 
only a portion of one shift. No par- 
ticular costs were developed beyond 
the five major punched card areas, 
other than to determine annual pay- 
roll costs in the home offices of some 
of the basic jobs. These costs were 
very substantial and it was evident 
that, beyond programming and plan- 





ning, there would be little or no 
increase in costs at the Center to 
handle these additional operations 
until such time as further shifts of 
machine time and personnel became 
necessary. Thus, it was thought that 
there would be important savings in 
those areas. 

With respect to advantages to 
management on which no actual val- 
ues could be placed, it developed 
that not only could more compre- 
hensive figures be expected, but that 
they should be available sooner. Cer- 
tain analytical work could be per- 
formed in the machine and be in- 
cluded in the first print-out. Other 
types of reports could be rendered on 
an exception basis. While the pro- 
gram would be common for the 
four companies, management reports 
would not be limited to an identical 
pattern, since each one could intro- 
duce in its own forms, elements it 
felt were important. Nonetheless, 
it was agreed that every effort will 
be made to achieve as much uni- 
formity as possible in order to insure 
the maximum of efficiency and 
economy in the procedural work. 

The basis of sharing costs was 
also studied and settled. Items that 
had to be considered fell into several 
categories, the first being in the area 
of planning and programming prior 
to the opening of the Span Center 
and probable outlay for capital costs, 
such as housing, air conditioning, 
furnishings and incidental equip- 
ment. Provision had to be arranged 
for sharing costs, after the Center 
opens, of other furnishings, trans- 
portation of work between Center 
and company, light, heat, water, tele- 
phone, building and grounds main- 
tenance, taxes, books, periodicals, 
membership fees, insurance, building 
rental and travel expenses. Closely 
related to volume of use were such 
items as machine rental, power for 
operation of the system and special 
air conditioning, magnetic tape, stock 
paper forms and tailor-made forms, 
supplies and other incidentals. 

Naturally, certain guarantees were 
necessary in an undertaking of this 
kind. These guarantees concerned 
long-range participation, method 
whereby a company can withdraw 
after due notice, method for taking 
on additional members and proce- 
dure for dissolution. 

The presidents of the four com- 
panies took steps to guarantee to 
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each other their intent to participate 
and chief counsel for each of the 
four were appointed to a committee 
to formalize all agreements and to 
establish Span as a legal entity. It 
was decided that the I.B.M. 705 
Electronic Data Processing System 
best met the needs of the members 
and an order was placed. 

With respect to the impact on 
personnel, charts were made up to 
show staffing needs throughout the 
entire planning and programming 
phase and in the operation of the 
Center. It was decided that each 
company would have to maintain cer- 
tain highly specialized related staffs 
on their own payrolls. All of these 
should come from the member com- 
panies’ employees and generally rep- 
resent upgrading of their jobs. 
Besides the usual programmers, op- 
erators, tape handlers and mainte- 
nance personnel, the Center will re- 
quire special attention to scheduling 
and dispatching. Thus the Center 
will have a scheduler to work closely 
with an individual scheduler in each 
company. Associated with these men 
will be dispatchers, one at the Center 
and one at each company, to meet 
the demands on the equipment and 
the demands of the companies. 


Personnel Problems 


It was definitely felt that EDPM 
would generally tend to eliminate 
jobs where there is now the largest 
turnover and greatest difficulty in 
recruiting personnel, The personnel 
directors of the four companies are 
members of the planning committee, 
taking part in the integration of per- 
sonnel plans. First there is the 
problem of enlisting and training the 
staffs needed for Span itself and for 
the related jobs in the companies. 
Then there is the task of re-training 
those whose jobs are changed by 
EDPM. 

Another phase of planning is a 
school for programmers. Recogniz- 
ing that many employees will attend 
the school from various work areas, 
a curriculum has been drawn up for 
a five-day course which will be ad- 
ministered by the Aetna’s Educa- 
tional Department. An attempt will 
be made to make clear by discussion 
and illustrated material what Span 
consists of, its purpose and functions. 
The course will then discuss the 
basic functions of an insurance com- 
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pany and examine production, un- 
derwriting, payment of losses, finan- 
cial statements and maintenance and 
investment of reserves. This school 
will be followed by several weeks 
of programming school under I. 
B. M. instructors. 

A complete timetable, with the 
target date of January 1, 1958, for 
the installation of equipment at the 
Center has been adopted. The time- 
table includes all steps of planning, 


personnel selection, formalizing in- 
ter-company agreements, setting up 
Span as a legal entity, organizing 
personnel educational programs, ar- 
ranging for housing, long-range com- 
pany representation on the Span 
Board, checking out programs and 
final opening of the Center. Respon- 
sibility for staffing the project has 
been carefully set forth, showing 
each company’s expected contribu- 
tion of personnel, 
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A man is judged by his letters 


(And so is his company) 


After all, a business letter is a proxy you send to speak for 
you and your company. 


If it looks neat and efficient, then you do. 


But if it looks sloppy—with a sprinkling of faded, broken 
characters—it can make a very poor impression. 


That’s one good reason why you should trade in your 
old typewriters on new Royals! 


Why Royals? Because Royals make a sparkling print-like 


impression on paper. And keep on doing it after most other 
typewriters have given up. 


And surprisingly enough, new Royals will probably save 
you a whole pot full of money. First, typists prefer them 
(about 2 to 1 over the next three makes) because they’re 
easier to operate. So they’re good for morale. 


Secondly, because they require so little servicing, take 
less time out for repairs. 


From now on, why not be sure your letters make the 
best impression. Call in your local Royal Representative 
and figure out a trade-in program. A program that will tell 


you just when it will pay you to trade in your old typewriters 
for more efficient Royals. 


@ standard 
GYAL electric + portable 
World’s largest manufacturer of typewriters, Royal Typewriter Co., Division of Royal McBee Corp. 
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Recruiting, Rating, and Paying Management 


AGES AND SALARIES are in- 
dustry’s biggest single cost and 
settling salary rates is one of indus- 
try’s biggest problems. There are 
no formulas that exactly measure 
value. There are methods that can 
be used in setting rates for positions 
where the job requirements can be 
determined with reasonable accuracy. 
These job factors can be applied 
externally in seeking a candidate or 
recruit for the job—they are then 
called specifications. They can be 
applied internally for job evaluation. 
One method ranks the jobs from 
lowest to highest and applies com- 
parable and related rates; another 
gives point values to the factors and 
converts the point values to dollar 
values by more equitably redistribut- 
ing the total wage fund. Still an- 
other compares, factors and estab- 
lishes dollar values direct to the job 
by comparing all jobs to “bench 
mark” jobs. No matter what system 
is used, there are indisputable char- 
acteristics inherent to the system— 


1) The system determines relation- 
ships or levels of jobs but does not 
establish a formula for total wages. 
2) The system is based on opinion 
—rates are never exact, they are 
only the opinion of one or more 
persons. 

3) Wages and salaries are not static 
but fluctuate with the value of the 
incumbent, economic activity and the 
financial stability of the company in 
question. 


Rates, whatever they may be, must 
have a relationship to the market, 
efficiency of the workers and profits. 
Take these one at a time and you 
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find that you must be able to find 
people for the rate that you are 
willing to pay. You must not only 
find them, but you must be able 
to hold them against competition. 
Next, rates are high or low only in 
respect to efficiency, An inefficient 
worker getting $300 per month is 
more costly than an efficient worker 
who gets $400 per month. 

Lastly, profits enter the picture. 
If you doubt this, look at the number 
of “bonus plans” in effect which 
plans purport to distribute on a de- 
fined basis, a share of profits when 
they exceed the level established by 
management. 


Weakness 


One of the weaknesses in today’s 
rate structure is the great depend- 
ence placed on the cost-of-living as 
a criterion for rate adjustment and 
which, in fact, has no bearing on 
productiveness. We have practically 
discarded efficiency as a means of 
individually adjusting rates within 
the margins established for each oc- 
cupational level. For almost fifteen 
years the annual wage adjustment 
has become a “must” in industry. 

Fortunately, some business men 
are beginning to question the wage 
theories of industry. A very good 
article along these lines appeared in 
Business Week, issue of September 
8, 1956, pages 47-58. It is a techni- 
cal treatise by economists but is does 
raise some interesting questions. 

Lest you feel that we have com- 
pletely forgotten that this article is 
to deal with executive compensation 
(and not clerical) we will move to 


that field. However, it was necessary 
to set our base of discussion first. 

Management is, or should be, re- 
warded on the basis of (1) risk, 
(2) opportunity, and (3) contribu- 
tions. Management assumes risks 
not present in routine clerical jobs. 
Management carries overtime and 
longer hours not rewarded by a for- 
mula of overtime pay. There are 
anxieties, stresses, frustrations and 
demands which are found in few 
occupational classes, Cardiac con- 
ditions, ulcerS and nervous fatigue 
are common in executive manage- 
ment. 

Management evaluates the oppor- 
tunities more clearly than immediate 
reward. Matter of fact, some com- 
pensation plans completely rest upon 
opportunity, i.e., ownership and 
stock options. Men will work for 
less today in order to earn more to- 
morrow. 

Management contribution must be 
measured. Ownership is rewarded 
by interest, rent, dividends or profits, 
depending on what “specific’’ owner- 
ship is evidenced. Participation is 
rewarded by the value of the thing 
contributed. Last month we pointed 
out that the criteria of management 
skill evaluation depended on many 
things— 


1) Profit 
2) Knowledge of work 
3) Ability to plan 


4) Ability to work with and through 
people 


5) Ability to teach 
6) Willingness to accept responsi- 
bility 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Recruiting—Continued 


The market and financial analysts 
always appraise the ability of man- 
agement using the balance sheet, 
operating statement and growth fac- 
tors as a measure of skill. 

Management pay must by neces- 
sity be divided in two segments—one 
is the immediate reward (salary) 
which expresses the value of many 
tangible factors of worth. This value 
will depend on experience, recog- 
nition in the industry, everyday abil- 
ity to manage and direct people, 
ability to assume responsibilities and 
execute orders, create new ideas, 
get things done, etc. 

The General Electric Company in 
their three-year study on “How 
Managers Are Made” which article 
appeared in  Nation’s Business, 
March, 1956, discovered some inter- 
esting facts, some of which are worth 
repeating—one cannot count on a 
man getting ahead just because he 
has talent—that experience is not a 
guarantee of capability— that man- 
agement is a distinct skill that can 
be learned—that the practice of man- 
agement is ahead of the translation 
into rules and procedures. 

In other words, find your man, 
train him, and then pay him well. 
In our opinion it is less expensive 
to train your managers than it is to 
hire those trained by others. 

There are many so-called methods 
of compensation, each attempting in 
some degree of practicality and gen- 
erosity to reward for the elements 
of the job. 

Without overstressing the point, 
we again refer to the high Federal 
income tax rates as an influence on 
executive compensation plans. All 
payment plans which defer compen- 
sation, or grant future rights, etc., 
should be carefully scrutinized in 
respect to Revenue Department rul- 
ings, Revenue Service regulations 
and the Internal Revenue Code, as 
enacted or revised, and in effect at 
the time. If the scrutiny is not made, 
the purpose of the plan may be nulli- 
fied with the result that immediately 
taxable income may be created or 
the “expense” of the plan may not be 
a deductible business item. 

1) Stock option plans: An option 
granted to the employee to purchase, 
at some future date, and at a speci- 
fied price, a stated number of shares. 
Its intention is to provide manage- 
ment with the opportunity to receive 





a future reward through price en- 
hancement which will be taxed as a 
capital gain provided certain basic 
requirements are met. 


The Internal Revenue Regula- 
tions (1956) state that the option 
must be restricted; granted after 
February 25, 1945; be connected 
with the receiver's employment; 
owner must hold the stock for more 
than two years after receiving the 
option, and more than six months 
after receiving the stock; price must 
be at least 85% of the fair market 
value of stock at the time option is 
granted; option cannot be trans- 
ferred except through laws of in- 
heritance ; and finally, employee does 
not own stock exceeding 10% of 
the total voting power. If the option 
is granted after June 22, 1954, the 
employee must exercise the option 
within ten years after it is granted. 

If the option is restricted accord- 
ing to the definition in the Revenue 
Code (as it may be amended), ap- 
proximately as stated above, the em- 
ployee will receive no income when 
the stock is transferred to him. 


The computation under the “85% 
of fair market value” can become 
complicated. Even though no in- 
come is considered to have been 
received when the restricted stock 
option is exercised and the stock is 
transferred to the employee, the 
complication sets in when the stock 
is sold. The difference between the 
option price and fair market price at 
the time the option is granted, is 
considered ordinary income and is 
taxable at regular rates. The capital 
gain is computed as the difference 
between the sales price and the op- 
tion price plus the amount per share 
which becomes taxable as ordinary 
income, 


For example, suppose the fair 
market price of the stock is $25 on 
“X-day” at which time an option 
to purchase one share is granted at 
$21.25 (85% of $25). Suppose 
further that the option was exercised 
and the stock sold after proper time 
lapse for $37.50. Ordinary income 
would be computed as ($25.00— 
$21.25) $3.75 for the year in which 
the stock was sold; capital gain 
would be computed as $12.50 
($21.25 plus $3.75 equals $25.00 cost 
base. $37.50 less $25.00 equals 
$12.50). 

If management is competent and 
makes a sound contribution over the 
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years to the profitable operation of 
the company or agency, this contri- 
bution will be reflected in the in- 
creased value of the stock. The op- 
tion, therefore, is a means of con- 
tingent reward beyond regular sal- 
ary. 

2) Deferred compensation in the 
form of pensions: 


It has become customary for the 
employer to withhold increases in 
salaries and to pay these sums into a 
deferred pension fund which accrues 
to the employee’s benefit under cer- 
tain defined conditions. In order for 
the deferred payment to qualify as 
an expense for the employer and to 
be exempt from taxation of the em- 
ployee in the year the payments are 
made, the pension plan must qualify 
under the provisions of the 1954 
Revenue Code, Section 401 (as may 
be amended). These provisions are 
lengthy and somewhat complicated 
to the layman, but their intention 
is to prevent unwarranted payments 
to some executives and to exclude 
others by discriminatory action. 
There were, no doubt, many abuses 
to the practice of deferred compen- 
sation which had as their purpose 
the avoidance of personal income tax 
liabilities. This has occasioned the 
restrictive Revenue Code regulations 
and Commissioner’s rulings. 

The advantages of deferred com- 
pensation, among other things, per- 
mits the executive to develop an 
estate by means which ordinarily 
would not be possible if all the in- 
come were taxed, year by year, at 
current high rates. Further, one 
problem facing most young and rea- 
sonably successful executives, is how 
to lessen the shock of the transition 
at the time of retirement from high 
income to the ordinarily low income 
attending retirement. Obviously, if 
the executive has the will power of 
personal sacrifice, he can purchase 
annuities with retirement income 
payments rather than taking cash 
settlements, but he still faces the 
problem of diverting outgo for this 
purpose after paying the income tax 
bite. 

One caution that most executives 
must heed is that too much of the 
potential income may be deferred to 
the detriment of the present standard 
of living. Every person should enjoy 
some luxuries of relaxed living as an 
incentive to higher responsibilities— 

(Continued on the next page) 
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this balance between the present and 
the future is a personal equation. 

3) Benefits by means of expense 
allowances: 

Again we must reflect the effects 
of high personal income tax rates in 
the practice of allowing more gener- 
ous treatment of executive expense 
accounts, 

To avoid income tax complica- 
tions, the allowances must be reason- 
able, must be associated with the 
business responsibilities of the ex- 
ecutive and must be provable by the 
executive. These benefits take the 
form of— 


(1) Car allowance 

(2) Providing company car 

(3) Club membership 

(4) Entertainment allowance 
(5) Special expense allowances 


If the benefit is reasonable in re- 
spect to the requirements of the job, 
the company will have no problem 
of tax deduction as a legitimate ex- 
pense; however in respect to pay- 
ments to the executive for expenses, 
allowances and entertainment, the 


executive had better keep an accurate 
detail of expenditure or else the al- 
lowance will become taxable as or- 
dinary income. 

A company car with license, taxes, 
maintenance and insurance provided 
is easily worth $100 per month in 
tax free income. A club member- 
ship, though not actually increasing 
the income of the executive, does 
provide a better, and probably more 
enjoyable standard of living and re- 
leases earned income to be applied 
to other aspects of family living. 

The total premise of executive 
compensation is to provide (1) an 
adequate and regular financial re- 
ward for services; (2) a potential 
reward geared to earnings and/or 
the increase in the net worth of the 
company; (3) tax free inéOrhe in 
limited and reasonable amounts to 
compensate for out-of-pocket ex- 
penditures which spring from the 
obligations of the position. 

Regardless of how one may look at 
“salary” as an economic device of 
compensation, it must be an incen- 
tive. Regardless of how one may 
compute it, it must serve its purpose 
of inspiring the recipient to greater 





effort and enduring relationship. 
Definitions of formula in computing 
the salary is probably more impor- 
tant than the amounts which may be 
determined by management judg- 
ments made on a purely personal 
and non-predictable basis. In other 
words, ten dollars of salary arising 
from a defined pay scale, a defined 
percentage of profits and a defined 
expense allowance is more of an 
incentive than fifteen dollars arising 
from a pure management decision, 
which may or may not be repeated, 
and in which the amount is not 
reasonably predictable. 

The executive can understand the 
risk in relating a portion of earnings 
to a variable factor such as profits, 
because there is always the hope 
that meritorious services will pro- 
duce profits in which he shares. The 
executive can not understand any 
basis of pay which rests on a top- 
management whim even though the 
possibility of greater reward may be 
present. If top-management has 
found a good man, they shouldn’t 
chisel on salary any more than one 
would try to cut expenses by reduc- 
ing the “tip” after a good meal. 
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number are at his fingertips all month. 


THE DESKFINDER CO. 








@ aid beginning agents in building clientele 
@ help busy, established agents maintain clientele 


YOUR CLIENT'S or PROSPECT’S name on the front of the 
blotter with the current calendar. YOUR AD on the back. 
A new design each month. You may start with 100 names, 
add and delete names monthly, stop the service at any 


BECAUSE every man likes to see his name in print his 
Deskfinder blotter stays on his desk. Your name and phone 


EACH DESKFINDER BLOTTER offers a monthly goodwill 


gesture that costs less than a phone call. 


Write us for samples and details. 


COSTA MESA 1, CALIF. 


It’s Later Than You Think! 
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Flitcraft Books 


The 1957 Compend The 1957 Settlement Options 
Single Copies—$4.50 


Cfliteraft 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Order Your 


NOW! 


Single Copies—$7.00 


INCORPORATED 
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PUSH-3RUTTON FILING 





One operator controls over 20,000 Coverage and Loss cards 


75 Convé-Filer units arranged 3 per operator for punched-card weekly pre- 
at Fidelity Mutual Insurance Company of Indianapolis, Ind. 


mium records at Life and Accident Insurance Company of Jacksonville, Fla. 


Automatic Electric CONVE-FILER offers these important benefits 


TRADEMARK 


Improved Employee Relations: With CONVE-FILER 
all unnecessary physical labor is eliminated... 
eye and body fatigue reduced. Better working 
conditions are possible...morale improved and 
personnel turnover reduced. (45% in one com- 
pany.) A contented, permanent staff means sub- 
stantial savings by reduction of costly training 
periods. 

Greater Productivity: Work is performed at 
ideal desk-height level... both hands are free for 
actual work at all times... there are no lost 
motions. At touch of a foot pedal any desired rec- 
ord (out of thousands) instantly appears in front 
of the clerk in perfect work-place arrangement. 
More work and responsibility is handled by one 
clerk easily operating a battery of 3, 4, 5 or 6 
CONVE-FILER units. With fewer clerks required, 
many operational savings are possible. One com- 


pany reduced work stations from 25 to 15. Another 
reduced floor space by 35% while increasing filing 
capacity 50%. 

Greater Accuracy: Easier, faster and more 
efficient filing and finding results from elimination 
of stooping, standing, reaching and walking to 
slow-poke stand-up files. 1 or 100 cards are in- 
stantly located, filed or removed. All necessary 
materials are always in easy reach of comfortably 
seated clerk, assuring greater accuracy in posting 
or recording. 

For further information on CONVE-FILER, write 
for these booklets: LBV160.1, CH846: How 
Mechanization Saves Clerical Time in Index De- 
partment, CH928: How Mechanized Filing Saved 
$108,000 in Punched Card Premium Records, 
CH985: An Investment in Efficiency. Room 1358, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 








Remington. Fland 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 





Current literature and prices on any of the following produets and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
|. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 

11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 

16. Billing 

17. Bookkeeping 

18. Calculating 

109. Payroll 

145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHIINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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Position 


Firm Address 
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118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps. 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 

135. Labels 

121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 

123. Ledger 


137. 
124. 
102. 


Photocopying 
Thin (Copy) 
Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
7\. 
72. 
73. 
7. 
76. 
77. 
81. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems | 
Marking Devices 

Paper Perforators 

Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders . 
Justitier 
Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES | 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
%. 


LOSS 

140. 

97. 

63. 

98. 
112. 
107. 
138. 
128. 
125. 
141. 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
104. 

99. 
114. 
100. 
126. 
101. 


Cord Cover : 
Holder : 
Index 
Silencer : 
Stands 


PREVENTION 

Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Recording Door Lock 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Erie 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Silencer for Dictating 
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BMA reports to its great 
family of policyowners 


Condensed Financial Statement 


ASSETS 
December 31, December 31, 

U. S. Government and 1956 1955 

Other Bonds ...--$ 60,512,551.15 $ 56,693,321.56 
First Mortgage Loans............ 72,780,373.47 66,732,574.17 
Preferred Stocks acsesmaestes 1,278,940.00 1,486,200.00 
Real Estate, including 

Home Office Bidg............ 519,214.97 535,928.41 
Cash in Banks cee ,154,829.88 4,689,818.94 
Loans to Policyowners.......... 8,509,433.80 7 ,801,798.22 
Interest and Rents Due 

and Accrued souiaieaaneieti 913,320.37 864,159.90 
Premiums in Course 

of Collection ................. i 6,334,419.32 5,052,225.86 


arsine ...----$155,003,082.96 $143,856,027.06 
RESERVES AND SURPLUS 


Reserve to Guarantee 
Policy Obligations 
























The great BMA family is really a composite of hundreds of thou- 
sands of families who have chosen to protect their futures through 
one of America’s leading insurance companies...the Business 
Men’s Assurance Company of America. 


The financial gains of our company during 1956 are important to 
each of the more than 1,600,000 persons protected by BMA. Finan- 
cial strength gives assurance that benefits will be paid notwith- 
standing epidemics, major catastrophies or depressions. 


BMA’s healthy increase in life insurance in force and the substan- 
tial increase of accident and health insurance purchased from BMA 
in 1956, is evidence that more and more policyowners have confi- 
dence in a future secured by BMA protection. BMA salesmen, 
knowing that they have brought a better way of life to the people 
they serve, have added many thousands of new policyowners to the 
BMA family in 1956. 





biel $124,405,181.41 $115,738,564.16 
Reserve for Taxes.................. 1,330,478.75 1,285,801.70 
Reserve for Premiums and 
Interest Paid in Advance. 3,397,949.09 3,241,275.94 
Reserve for Miscellaneous 
Is ressctcismniccssscs 1,926,416.96 1,948,064.19 
ee .$131,060,026.21 $122,213,705.99 
Special Contingency Funds 6,000,000.00 6,000,000.00 
Capital Stock..........$8,000,000.00 


= 
. 
. 
. 
e Unassigned Surplus 9,943,056.75 
. 
.- 
. 
. 
_ 
. 
. 
e 
. 
. 
. 
. 
7 
. 
. 
_ 
. 


Benefits paid are the truest indication of a company’s service. 
During 1956, BMA paid a total of $23,466,387.03 in benefits to 
policyowners ...exceeding by more than two million dollars the 
largest amount paid by our company in any previous year. 





Capital Stock & Unassigned 
Surplus for Protection 
of Policyowners.................. 17,943,056.75 15,642,321 .07 
TOTAL - $155,003,082.96 $143,856,027.06 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities 113.09% 112.20% 


Here then is our financial report for 1956. 


WY Luz 


President Executive Vice President 





A continuous record of progress since 1909 








TOTAL PAYMENTS TO 
LIFE ACCIDENT PREMIUM POLICYOWNERS AND 
LIFE INSURANCE INSURANCE AND HEALTH AND OTHER BENEFICIARIES SINCE 

EAR IN FORCE PREMIUMS PREMIUMS INCOME ASSETS ORGANIZATION 
1909 None None $ 9,197 $ 9,211 $ 5,687 $ 722 
1919 None None 1,213,336 1,234,325 654,673 2,302,315 


1936 $ 104,973,517 $ 2,849,158 1,818,865 5,586,656 13,938,731 38,619,640 
1946 270,427,075 9,349,252 7,089,052 18,833,936 56,217,325 73,051,240 
1955 1,005,097,033 20,022,201 19,792,278 47,454,438 143,856,027 195,206,656 


1956 1,159,533,294 21,993,505 21,157,644 51,082,390 155,003,082 219,066,966 


LIFE INSURANCE + ACCIDENT and HEALTH « MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE V 
HOSPITALIZATION + ANNUITIES + GROUP PLANS «+ REINSURANCE 
Represented by 891 full time salesmen in 38 states, Hawaii and District of Columbia 


Business Men's AssuRANCE 
Mrompany of CAmerica 


Home Office: Union Station Plaza, 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 




















Rate Variation—from page |7 


some movement recently toward the 
fee method, whereas in the past this 
method appears to have been little 
used. One company, which years 
ago moved away from the fee 
method, has recently returned to it. 
However, quantity discount is by far 
the most popular method. 

The same is true of other Euro- 
pean companies, according to my 
information. I am informed that 
numerous companies there use quan- 
tity discount, the only use of the fee 
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method reported on the Continent 
being by two Swiss companies. 


Determination of b: Expense 
Constant Per Policy 


The problem of allocation of ex- 
pense is one of especial difficulty 
and there can be a great many differ- 
ent thoughts on this subject. At the 
same time the introduction of pre- 
mium rates varying by policy size 
calls for a more fundamental ap- 
proach to the determination of the 
expense which is constant per policy 
than has usually been made here- 
tofore. The following is offered as 
a method which is felt to be satis- 
factory. 

The quantity nb is to be under- 
stood as the portion of the total 
company expense which is propor- 
tionate to the number (”) of policies 
regardless of their size and which 
should therefore be charged at the 
rate of b to each policy. 

In order to investigate the amount 
of nb, let us regard m as an inde- 
pendent variable according to the 
principles of the differential calculus, 
and let us endeavor to determine 
what portion of the company ex- 
pense is a function of that variable. 
To do so, we must assume that in 
all other respects the company re- 
mains constant while only m varies. 

It should be emphasized that we 
are not dealing here with merely the 
breakdown of expenses as commonly 
made per policy, per $1,000 insured, 
per $100 of premium, etc. Nor are 
we concerned with the formula by 
which expenses are customarily paid 
or assessed. Our problem is the 
broader one of recognizing the ex- 
pense that is in reality a function 
of the number of policies, even 
though the relation may be obscured. 
An example is field expense such as 
salaries of office managers and 
clerks, rents, office equipment, etc. 
In branch office companies these are 
explicit. In general agency compa- 
nies these are partly explicit in 
vouchered general agency allowances 
and partly implicit as included along 
with compensation of general agents 
contained in commissions. A _fur- 
ther example is compensation for 
field supervision, inasmuch as gen- 
eral agents and field supervisors 
exist solely because of the fragmen- 
tation of the insurance in force into 


so many policies. If the same 


amount of insurance and premium 
revenue were achieved with but a 
comparatively few mammoth poli- 
cies, the same solicitors’ commis- 
sions would presumably be paid but 
the field organization would become 
negligible. 

The circumstance that general 
agents’ compensation and expense 
provision are contained largely, if 
not exclusively, in commission mar- 
gins based on premium revenue, 
should not obscure the fact that they 
nevertheless stem from the number 
of policies. The method of payment 
is only a superficial formula, and 
admittedly a realistic one; although 
subject to lag, it makes a real re- 
sponse to any significant change in 
its fundamental relation to number 
of policies. For example, if for 
some reason all policies were divided 
into halves with twice as many to 
handle, with the same amount in- 
sured and premium revenue as now, 
does anyone doubt that general 
agents’ margins for expense pro- 
vision would soon be expanded to 
reflect that fact, no doubt on their 
prompt initiative? Likewise, in case 
of important change in the contrary 
direction, company management 
would necessarily bring about a like 
recognition in due course, mindful 
of the pressure of competition to re- 
duce costs to policyholders. 


The Question 

Accordingly we have the ques- 
tion: 

If all other factors of a company 
remain unchanged, but the insurance 
is in a smaller number of policies 
of correspondingly increased aver- 
age amount, how would the expense 
differ from now ? 

In answer to this question, it will 
be observed that the investment ex- 
pense would be affected only within 
the area of policy loans. The policy 
loan expense is of concern here if 
the total loan interest is a fixed 
amount for a given total of principal 
regardless of number of policies, 
which is the usual situation. How- 
ever, if variation in size of loan is 
recognized by variation in interest 
rate, policy loan interest is elimi- 
nated as a factor here. Also much of 
the insurance expense would remain 
the same, ¢.g., premium taxes, and 
soliciting agents’ compensation to 
the extent that the terms of agents’ 
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contracts are independent of policy 
size. Settlement option expense 
tends to increase with policy size 
and can therefore be disregarded be- 
cause this is a study of expense 
which is constant per policy. There 
would be a significant change in such 
items as rent, salaries, medical and 
inspection fees, postage, printing, 
furniture, ete. 

Thus if, with exactly the same 
amount and distribution of insur- 
ance, the number of policies were 
reduced to 1/2, 1/10, or 1/100, a 
portion of the total expense would 
continue the same and the residue 
would vary in some relations to the 
1/2, 1/0, or 1/100 level. Our in- 
terest is limited to this residue 
which is a function, of the number 
of policies, and it is the amount of 
this residue that we desire to deter- 
mine. 

The residue with which we are 
concerned is accordingly contained 
or taken into account in Column 3 
of Page 5 of the Annual Statement 
as portions of : 

Item 21. Commissions on premiums 
Item 23. General insurance 
penses 

Taxes, licenses and fees 
Policy loan expenses ex- 
cludéd from net invest- 
ment income 


ex- 


Item 24. 
Item 4. 


Invariant 


The foregoing residue is the por- 
tion of company expenses which is 
some function of the number of poli- 
cies. It is fairly obvious that in its 
variation with the number of poli- 
cies, the amount of insurance being 
constant, this residue would not be 
expected to approach zero as n be- 
came very small. However, it is rea- 
sonable to establish an invariant 
amount, such that the remaining 
portion of the foregoing residue, re- 
ferred to as the variant, may be re- 
garded as varying in direct propor- 
tion to the number of policies, thus : 
Residue — Invariant = Variant. 

The deduction for the invariant is 
from consideration of the following 
hypothetical example : 





Company A 





PROGRESS IS 


THE KEYWORD IN 


ATLANTIC’S REPORT FOR 1956 


Here are some of the highlights: 


e Insurance in Force 
increased to $384,959.08 I 


a gain of 


e Assets 


increased to 
a gain of 


$23,953,381 


$92,114,468 
$4,922,032 


e Capital and Surplus 


increased to 
a gain of 
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$8,688,208 
$630,445 


In addition to this statistical evidence of the Com- 
pany’s progress—expansion of territory, introduction 
of new protection plans, and the announcement of a 
new, multi-million dollar Home Office Building, mark 
a significant trend for the Company. 


4 hl 4 hl ‘ x x 
ATLANTIC LIFE 
a 4a 7 4 4 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Virginia 


il More than «Staff Contuny of Sowice 








Companies A, B, and C have the 
same distribution of business with 
average reserve of $400 per $1,000 
and average premium $30 per $1,- 
000. A and C have the same aver- 





Company B 


Company C 
Insurance in force ........... $5,000,000,000 $5,000,000,000 $50,000,000 
se nee 2,000,000,000 2,000.000,000 20,000,000 
Premium revenue ............ 150,000,000 150,000,000 1,500,0%) 
Number of policies .......... 1,000,000 10,0u0 10,000 


Staff ior insurance and policy loan operations, 


Officers 
MN Cleo en ee 


For March, 1957 


2,000 - ? 40 


excluding other investments 
? 10 


age policy, $5,000. B has the same 
insurance as A but in only the 
same number of policies as C, or an 
average policy of $500,000. 

The staffs of A and C may be 
regarded as typical. C handles 10,- 
000 policies of $5,000 average 
amount with a staff of ten officers 
and forty clerks. A, with 1,000,- 
000 policies of the same average 
amount, requires a much larger 


(Continued on the next page) 
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There are Unlimited Opportunities 
For Progressive Salesmen at... 


PostTat LIFE 


... a Company On the Move! 


. . . with complete, modern lines 
of Life, Accident, Sickness and 
Hospitalization. 












WRITE TODAY TO: 
HALE W. LENTZ, 


Vice President & Director of Agencies 


C. M. MITCHELL, 


Vice President & Superintendent of Agents 





POSTAL LIFE & CASUALTY INSURANCE Co. 


612 West 47th S$. R. L. WHEELOCK, President Kansas City, Mo. 
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1. Liberal commissions and life-time service fees. 


2. A substantial training allowance with ALL the tools for 
profitable agency building—including * career compen- 
sation plan for new mene basic and programming 
schools  success-proven training courses * business and 
tax seminars ¢ check-o-matic and premium deposit plans 
e special college senior plan. 


| pls Complete line, low-cost life, accident, sickness and hospitalization policies. 


Water H. Huent, President . 


Arno_p Bere, C. L. U., Agency Vice-President 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mutual—Established 1905 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES in Fla., Ill., Ind., lowa, Ky., Mich., Minn., Mo.,N.D.. Ohio. S.D., Texas, Wis 








Rate Variation—Continued 


staff of two thousand clerks led by 
fifty officers, of whom some are 
executives and the remainder are 
in intimate contact with the work. 
The average salary of officers will 
be higher than that of clerks. 

The question is: What staff will 
B require? 

A fair answer is that C is a 
measure of the number of work 
units experienced by B in the oper- 
ations referred to and that B’s staff 
above would therefore be expected 
to be a total of fifty, the same as 
for C, 

There is, however, the important 
difference that B’s transactions in- 
volve average policies of $500,000 
calling for a higher calibre of work 
than in C with $5,000 average pol- 
icy. Therefore B’s staff of fifty 
would be at a higher average sal- 
ary than C’s. 

It would be a reasonable view to 
consider that the fifty persons re- 
quired by B are the fifty officers seen 
in A. In other words, B is the same 
as A except that the 1,000,000 poli- 
cies requiring two thousand clerks 
to assist the officers in A have 
shrunk to 10,000 policies such that 
the fifty officers can do the work 
themselves with only a nominal cler- 
ical staff. Because of the $500,000 
average policy, the demands of the 
work would accord with salaries at 
the officer level. In any organiza- 
tion the work is primarily per- 
formed by the officers, overflowing 
to clerical help as volume dictates. 

The foregoing suggests the rea- 
sonable view that B’s total salaries 
may be taken as an amount equal 
to the salaries of A’s officers. Thus 
this salary amount remains invariant 
as the number of policies is reduced 
from A to B. This invariant is 
merely the recognition that with 
$5,000,000,000 insurance in force 
with $150,000,000 premium rev- 
enue, there will obviously be a “hard 
core” of salary expense due to that 
fact, regardless of whether the busi- 
ness is in 1,000,000 or in 10,000 or 
any other number of contracts, 

Information from a specific com- 
pany shows that the ratio of officers’ 
salaries to total salaries, taking ac- 
count only of insurance operations, 
and excluding investments, is about 
20%, and this is taken as the in- 
variant ratio for that company. For 
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other companies the ratio may differ 
somewhat from 20%. The invariant 
ratio is applicable to salaries and em- 
ployees’ benefits. It is regarded as 
applicable also to home office rent, 
on the ground that relative impor- 
tance of individuals in the organiza- 
tion is ordinarily reflected in like de- 
gree by salary and value of space 
assigned to them. 

The variant is to be regarded as 
being in direct proportion to the 
number of policies. Thus if, instead 
of the actual number of policies, the 
company had the same amount and 
distribution of insurance but in only 
1/2, 1/10, or 1/100 as many poli- 
cies, the variant would correspond- 
ingly be only 1/2, 1/10, or 1/100 
the foregoing amount. Hence the 
ratio, variant/number of policies, is 
a constant. This constant is the por- 
tion of the company’s actual expense 
attributable to each policy because 
of its entity as a policy. That is to 
say, it is the expense per policy that 
is the same regardless of the number 
of policies. 


Value of b 


It is well known that first year ex- 
pense is higher than that of subse- 
quent years. Investigation shows 
that, for the company to which the 
figures in this study relate, medical 
and inspection fees, together with 
salaries and rent attributable to 
selection of risks, represent 13% of 
the amount of the above variant. 
For other companies the ratio may 
differ somewhat from 13% 


Let: T = Mean total number of 
premium paying poli- 


cies in force for the 
year. 
N = Number of new policies 


| paid for in the year. 


V = The variant as deter- 
mined above, of which 
13% applies to first 
year only and 87% ap- 
plies to both first year 
and renewal years. 








' b = The first year and re- 
newal expense constant 
ss per premium paying 
’ policy. 
- b’=The first year addi- 
, tion expense constant 
t per premium paying 
\- policy. 
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are you at the ‘ 


WE ARE LOOKING FOR experienced A&S producers 


who are ready to become General Agents. 


If you are in this category, and if your present company 
can't offer you the contract you want, we urge you to inves- 
tigate Provident. 


Your investigation will show that we have the widest line 
of individual coverages available in one company anywhere, 
and an agency contract second to none. 


We have some territories open with great possibilities. 
Write in confidence to 


JAMES W. SEDGWICK, Agency Manager 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 
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1887 — 70th Year —1957 


annual report 


DECEMBER 31, 1956 


officers and 
executives 
NORMAN A. MORSE 


President ond Treasurer 


INSURANCE IN FORCE: 
$183,889,760 
ASSETS: 


$19,139,208 
(Exceeds 1955 Assets 
by $1,959,379) 


INCOME: 
$5,541 438 


(Exceeds 1955 Income 
by $425,407) 
INTEREST EARNINGS: 


4.4% Net 
(4.2% in 1955) 


L. L. HOECKER 
Executive Vice President 
ond Secretory 

HARDIN W. MASTERS 
Vice President ond 
Investment Officer 

F. H. BUCHANAN 
Vice President ond 
Comptroller 

W. S. COX 
Vice President ond 
Agency Director 

Cc. E. MOODY 
Vice President in Chorge 
of Home Office Service 

THOMAS ROACH 
Vice President 

J. M. HAMILTON 
Assistant Secretory and 
Assistant Agency Director 

W. J. WILKISON 
Assistont Secretory in Chorge 
of Policyowner Service 

RONALD J. MARTIN 
Actyory 


HOME STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY {ij; 


NORMAN A. MORSE, President 
HOME OFFICE: OKLAHOMA CITY, SIXTH AND ROBINSON 











Rate Variation—Continued 


Then: 
87 V 
b= 
1 
13] 
a A 
LN 


lor the company to which the fig- 
ures in this study relate, we have for 
1955: 


T = 1,375,576 
N= 69 686 
V = $12,357,468 
Llence 
12,357,468 8 a 
b : — ae : =$ 782 
1,375,576 
$12,357,468 & .13 “4 
fo ee 


69,680 


In considering what variation is 
to be made in premium or dividend 
rates in recognition of variation in 
the expense rate according to policy 
size, it is suggested that the first 
year and renewal value 0, as above, 
should be used in all premium pay- 
ing years, including the first, and 
that the first year excess b’, as above, 
be disregarded for this purpose. 
This is for the reason that annual 
flat variation in premium or divi- 
dend rates by policy size should 


preferably be justified currently by 
recurring margins. 
It nas been suggested that instead 


of the first year excess b’ being dis- 


regarded, it might possibly be 
allowed for through an additional 
quantity discount over a limited 
number of years, which might or 
might not include the first year. 
This would have obvious practical 
objections. 

Hence, the expense which is con- 
stant per policy, 7.e., the constant b 
as found for the company in ques- 
tion, is $7.82 on the basis of 1955 
operations. 

Following are the corresponding 


values found for each year from 
1940: 

See $4.50 

on, RS ree 4.72 
ee eee 4.68 
‘ean cee eee ee 4.58 

| A TREE I 4.61 

BUEY ics nlewrnsimna Sao 4.88 

co eae ee ee ere 5.33 

FOE a sncsis bomieouteaies 5.84 
ree 5.64 

il Ore 5.48 
rere: 5.63 
Se sere ere 6.16 

ol ERS A Cerrar eee 6.81 

La RSS eer tror ere 7.12 

an ee 7.55 

PRED wach wauenen menus 7.82 

This tabulation reflects the in- 


creases in expense rates which have 
occurred since the close of World 
War II, followed by the Korean 
conflict. 
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The value of b has been deter- 
mined herein with an effort to base 
it upon a sound theory. In so doing, 
the result has been held down by 
about 8% in eliminating the in- 
variant and by about 15% in omit- 
ting extra first year expense through 
discarding of b’. 

As explained above, the determi- 
nation of b requires more detailed 
information than appears in the An- 
nual Statement. An attempt was 
made at a rough approximation for 
several large companies which was 
found to support the above 1955 re- 
sult of about $7.50. 

It should be made clear that there 
are doubtless various methods that 
can be followed in determining b. 
The author offers the foregoing 
simply as one method that appears 
to be logical. 

Some expenses are related, not 
to the number of all policies, but to 
the number of policies containing 
additional benefits, such as waiver of 
premium benefit. These have been 
excluded in the foregoing develop- 
ment. Theoretically the extra pre- 
miums for such benefits should vary 
with policy size as well as the basic 
premiums, although probably the 
variation would be too small to be 
worth while. 


A Matter of Judgment 


The foregoing determination of b 
is directed to establishing a value 
that can be justified, as a guide to 
management in fixing the actual 
value to be used. The latter is a 
matter of judgment depending on 
various considerations. 

It will be sufficient here to con- 
sider only formula (2), quantity dis- 
count. As previously stated, this will 
in practice result in stepped pre- 
miums for a small number of 
amount bands, the rate for a given 
band being constant for all amounts 
in that band. 

Having settled upon a value of b 
to be used, the ranges of the bands 
are likewise a matter of judgment, 
depending to some extent upon the 
value of b adopted. The steps in 
rate are found from the value of b 
by using the average sizes of policy 
in the respective bands. Inasmuch 
as the average sizes referred to must 
be found prospectively, they also call 
for judgment in drawing conclusions 
from past data. 
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Thus the exercise of judgment 
arises on three scores: fixing the 
value of } to be used, fixing of num- 
ber and limits of bands, and estimate 
of average policy sizes expected in 
the respective bands for use in de- 
termining rate steps. Therefore it is 
not surprising that a considerable 
variety of patterns are in use. 


Illustrative Pattern | 


One conclusion that might be 
reached from the foregoing “De- 
termination of b” for one company, 
including the yearly values shown 
for 1940 to 1955, might be to fix the 
value of b as $7.50. 

Adopting $7.50 as the value of b, 
examination of the example given 
following formula (2) suggests 
bands and steps as follows, resulting 
in premium rates as indicated, where 
R is the rate per $1,000 for a policy 
of $5,000, taken here as the pivot: 


OPPORTUNITY 








SEATTLE | 





For The Man Ready 
For General Agent Capacity 


NATIONAL RESERVE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA «+ SIOUX FALLS 





7. prosperous Seattle we 
have currently an excellent opening 
for the right man ready for General 
Agent Capacity. This opportunity is 
for the man desirous of making a 
profitable career connection. 





National Reserve Life has now ex- 
ceeded two hundred million dollars of 
Insurance In Force! 
sion 


Our big expan- 
program continues throughout 
our entire operating territory in 1957. 


You are assured complete home 
office cooperation, in addition to 
Write today for 
Correspondence in strict 


effective sales aids. 
information. 
confidence! 


H. O. CHAPMAN, President 


S. H. WITMER, 
Chairman of the Board 





Band of S Step Premium Rate Departure (U’) 
SR ois aickkn eis newasava dee $1.00 R+$2.00 +$2.00 
TE colo Kain ee anes sp oe 1.00 R+ 1.00 + 1.00 
ES No idle hewusknss os ceieen 1.00 R 0 
of. ee R— 1.00 — 1.00 


The step between the first and 
second bands departs from the ex- 
ample referred to; it is suggested 
from practical considerations. For 
the second and third bands, it is as- 
sumed in this particular illustration 
that the effect of upgrading and the 
known tendency toward heaping 
may be expected to result in aver- 
age policy amounts not differing 
materially from the initial amounts 
of $3,000 and $5,000 respectively, 
and for the fourth band in an average 
policy amount of about $15,000. 
Round values for steps between the 
second, third and fourth bands are 
accordingly taken as suggested by 
these average amounts as they ap- 
pear in the example referred to. 


Illustrative Pattern 2 


Instead of $7.50 as in Illustrative 
Pattern 1, quite a different decision 
might be reached from the same data 
given in the “Determination of )” 
with yearly values for 1940 to 1955. 

It might be argued that the up- 
ward trend of the yearly values may 
not be the indication of a further 
rise, but that on the contrary they 
are about to reach a crest in the 
curve, to be followed by a decline. 
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Perhaps electronic equipment will 
soon operate significantly to reduce 
the costs. Furthermore, conserva- 
tism may suggest a cautious move 
in introducing the innovation or 
recognition of size for various prac- 
tical considerations, such as its effect 
on the market as between small and 
large policies. Thus it might be con- 
cluded, from the same data as be- 
fore, to fix the value of b at only 
$2.50 and to use but three bands, as 
follows, taking $5000 as the pivot : 
Band of S$ 
$ 1,000-$4,999 


lf RE ee ree: 
10,000 and over 


In this illustration, the smallness 
of the $2.50 value is judged to war- 
rant but three bands. Also, the sizes 
of the steps result from the judg- 
ment, in the case of the particular 
company assumed to be illustrated, 
that the average size policies in the 
respective bands would be about 
$2,000, $6,250 and $12,500. (It 
should be noted that the average 
policies for respective bands would 
undoubtedy vary a great deal be- 
tween companies, even though the 
ranges of the bands are alike. This 
is to be expected because of com- 
pany differences with respect to 


such factors as agency representa- 
tion and type of business solicited.) 

lor a given division in bands of 
a particular distribution of business, 
the sizes of the rate steps theoreti- 
cally would vary in direct proportion 
to the value used for b. This follows 
from formula (3), in which Rk, is 
seen to vary directly with b, if a is 
constant. In practice, however, the 
stipulation “a particular distribution 
of business” could probably never 
be met when comparing rate pat- 
terns in actual use by various com- 
panies. Even though the ranges of 
the bands are alike, there would no 





doubt always be differences in 
Step Premium Rate Departure (U) 
$.85 R+$.85 +$.85 
.20 0 
R— .20 — .20 


amount distributions within the re- 
spective bands and therefore dif- 
ferences in policy weights. Hence, 
even for identical bands in actual 
rate patterns for different companies, 
the comparative sizes of the steps 
can be expected to be only approxi- 
mately in proportion to the respec- 
tive values of b used. 

The foregoing development con- 
templates premium paying insurance, 
including first year of single pre- 
mium insurance, but not paid-up. 
A reasonable practice for single pre- 
mium insurance would be to recog- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Rate Variation—Continued 


nize size in the same way as for 
annual premium but at steps four 
times as large. 

As shown by the values of b and 
b’ found in the foregoing study for 
a particular company, b + b’ roughly 
equals 4); 1.e., $7.82 + $23.05 = 
$30.87, approximately equal to $7.82 
x 4. Since in the case of single pre- 
mium there is but the one premium 
paying policy year, the reason pre- 
viously stated for discarding b’ does 
not apply and b + b’ should be used. 


Four Times the Amount 


Also, steps of four times the 
amount applicable to annual premi- 
ums give a good relation between 
single premium and limited payment 
plans, of which the shortest may 
probably be five years. Thus in the 
above I{lustrative Pattern 1 the 
$1.00 steps would at the end of the 
premium period in the case of 5 pay- 
ment life amount to $5, which is 


comparable to the $4 suggested for 
single premium plans. 

Paid-up insurance is considered 
not eligible for policy size recogni- 
tion; there are no premiums to be 
varied. There are practical objec- 
tions in attempting such recognition 
through the dividends. Expenses 
on paid-up are low because (a) 
much of the insurance accounting 
and valuation is by attained age 
grouping, (b) there is no premium 
collection or accounting expense, 
and (c) there is usually no dividend 
accounting expense under extended 
insurance. 

For retirement income insurance 
plans, size recognition would natu- 
rally be according to the policy face 
amount of insurance, disregarding 
the increase in amount of insurance 
in later policy years which culmi- 
nates in the maturity value. 

For policies with supplement term 
insurance, size recognition might be 
by finding the premium as 4 + B, 
where A is the premium for the 
basic policy, with the same size 
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OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF SERVICE 
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Our “American Men’’ are making rapid progress 
and securing their future by selling our NEW POST 8, 
PAYMASTER 


and JUMPING JUVENILE PLANS in 





Florida, Kentucky, T 


sas, Japan, Evrope, Puerto Rico and Hawaii. For 
details write to: 


pp Georgia, 
South Carolina, Arkan- 





J. W. Peavy, Jr., Vice-President 
American Life Insurance Company 
American Life Building 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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recognition as for a like policy with- 
out rider, and B is the premium for 
the rider, allowing 50% of the size 
recognition that would apply to like 
term insurance if in a_ separate 
policy. This 50% factor reduces the 
rate steps for riders to one-half of 
those for policies, on the assump- 
tion that expense which is constant 
per rider is one-half of that per 
policy ; expense charges for supple- 
mental insurance are normally lower 
than for regular insurance. It should 
be noted that in the case of decreas- 
ing term insurance, the amount of in- 
surance for purposes of size recogni- 
tion will ordinarily be taken as one- 
half the initial amount. 

The Standard Non-Forfeiture 
Law as commonly interpreted treats 
the total coverage under a policy 
with level supplemental term rider 
as a single policy. This has the in- 
direct effect of putting a maximum 
limit on the supplemental term pre- 
mium, if minimum values on the 
basic policy after the term period 
are not to exceed the values which 
would be contained in a similar 
policy without supplemental term. 
This arises from the fact that the 
adjusted premiums during and after 
the term period,- which define the 
minimum nonforfeiture values, are 
proportionate to the gross premiums 
with and without supplemental term. 
If premiums are varied by policy 
size, then the relationship of the 
premiums with or without supple- 
mental term varies with each size 
group. This would greatly increase 
the difficulty of determining supple- 
mental term premiums which com- 
ply with the Standard Non-Forfei- 
ture Law, unless the latter is suitably 
amended. 


Transition 


In participating insurance, when 
starting to recognize size through 
the premium for new insurance, a 
transition problem arises with re- 
spect to the existing business. 

Inasmuch as the existing business 
was written on the prior theory of 
not varying premium rates by policy 
size, it might be argued that such 
business should continue to be ad- 
ministered according to the prior 
theory. 

This argument is plain as regards 
the premiums for the smaller poli- 
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cies, because it is not possible to 
increase such premiums. Also, from 
this fact, it is a reasonable position 
to take that therefore neither shall 
the premiums for the larger policies 
be reduced, because the company 
cannot be expected to alter some of 
the premiums if it cannot alter the 
others. 


Existing Policyholders 


Plainly also the view can be main- 
tained, if desired, that dividends on 
the existing business should con- 
tinue to be determined according to 
the prior theory of not varying rates 
by policy size. Existing policyhold- 
ers are entitled to some considera- 
tion of the fact that their expecta- 
tions were based on the prior 
method. Clearly the adoption of a 
new theory for new business does not 
invalidate continuance of the prior 
theory for existing business. Both 
are equitable. 

On the other hand, because of its 
own characteristics a company may 
feel that the new method should ap- 
ply to the dividends on a recent por- 
tion, or possibly all, of its existing 
business. An object would be to dis- 
courage substitution of new insur- 
ance for size ‘advantage; age and 
settlement differences are factors 
minimizing advantages in such sub- 
stitution. 


Policy Change for Size Advantage 


If the insured has several policies, 
a size advantage in rate may result 
from combining policies. This 
would occur only if the amount 
crossed into another rate band. The 
company has an offset through sav- 
ings due to fewer policy units, but 
it is confronted with the cost of han- 
dling the change. 

The most obvious case is con- 
secutively numbered identical poli- 
cies with different beneficiaries ; 
these can readily be merged in one 
policy with divided beneficial inter- 
est. Policies which are alike, except 
that they have different dates reason- 
ably close to each other, present a 
problem of redating which may be 
feasible. Difference in plan would 
need to be resolved before merger 
would be possible. 

With the advent of electronic data 
processing machines, it may become 
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Buying and Selling 
Insurance Stocks 


The First Boston Corporation is active as a 
dealer in maintaining trading markets in the 
stocks of leading insurance companies, thus 
affording investors a direct market for buying 
and selling blocks of securities at net prices. 

We shall be pleased to furnish bids or offers 
and pertinent information on shares in which 
you may be interested. 
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practicable to handle the insured’s 
policies as an account without dis- 
turbing their identity, and to recog- 
nize size through a fee per account. 


Substitution 


There may be some tendency to 
substitute new insurance for exist- 
ing insurance to obtain a size ad- 
vantage. This could hardly be re- 
sisted if, when the practice of size 
recognition commences, the existing 
insurance is so recent that its pre- 
mium is higher than for a new 
policy. This anomaly is cured with 
passage of time by the age differen- 
tial in premiums. 

In so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, the companies in the 
United States and Canada (includ- 
ing fraternal societies and assess- 
ment associations) which have com- 


menced the practice of giving full 
recognition to policy size in their 
rates, at least for permanent plans, 
are as listed below. For ease of com- 
parison, I have shown the premium 
rate patterns in terms of a uniform 
$5,000 pivot. Thus F is the pre- 
mium rate per $1,000 for a $5,000 
policy where size is recognized 
through the premium. However, 
where the size recognition is through 
the dividend, I have used a $1,000 
pivot, D being the dividend for a 
$1,000 policy. 


~ 


Where S, the amount insured in 
thousands, appears, the item is the 
amount of premium according to 
the policy fee method. The remain- 
ing items are rates per $1,000 ac- 
cording to the quantity discount 
method. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Rate Variation—Continued 


Full Recognition in Premiums 


TAXES 











Commenced Company Territory Premium Rate Pattern Tora TAXES PAID by the nation’s 
; : _ life insurance companies topped a 
January 1955 .... London Life Canada $ 2,000-$ 4,999 R+$1.25 half billion dollars for the first time 
(Canada) 5,000- 9,999 R " ie ‘ i 
10,000 and over R— .50 in 1956 and in the coming year are 
1955 * as as . se er expected to approach the $575,000,- 
June Be <a. oronto Mutua Canada $ ES ot — hn 000 mark on the basis of present 
tax schedules, the Institute of Life 
January 1956 .... | Companion Life New York $ 1,000-$ 2, 499 R+$1.00 Insurance reports 
7 300- 999 R+ .50 ’ — 
5,000- $1999 R The 1956 aggregate of taxes paid 
10,000 and over R— .25 was about $525,000,000 compared 
January 1956 .... Monarch Life Canada $ 1,000-$ 2,999 oe 25 with $472,000,000 the year before. 
(Canada) 3,000- 9,999 R The, annual tax bill, state, local 
10,000 and over R— .75 and federal combined, including real 
January 1956 .... Mutual Life Canada $ 1,000-$ 2,999 R+$2.00 estate taxes, is today the equivalent 
(Canada ) re Pwd =* 80 of $4 per $100 of all premiums paid 
10,000 and over R— .50 by policyholders to the life compa- 
. , ies,” Insti said. “ ax 
January 1956... Sovereign Life Canada eye ae aie, Se Se eee nee "toe tee 
(Canada) 5.000- 9.999.R varies from company to company 
10,000 and over R— .75 and in some cases is well above that 
Iebruary 1956 .... Prudential Canada $ 1000-5 1999 Rgsg SSUte. From the standpomt of pol- 
(England) 2:000- 4999 R+ 1.50 icyholders, these payments represent 
5,000- 9,999 R a tax on thrift. In the past ten years, 
by abe yk a am the life insurance business has paid 
; 5 out well over $3,000,000,000 in 
July £956... Standard ‘ California, $ 1,000-$ 2,499 egy taxes.” 
(Oregon)* Idaho, Ore- 2,500- 4999 R+ 1.00 
gon, Utah, 5,000- 9,999 R F d | | T, 
Washington, — 10,000- 24,999 R— 1.00 a a See 
7 = iad 
Hawaii Seer R— 125 Largest block of the tax bill was 
September 1956 .... West Coast Alaska, $ 1,000-$ ete the Federal income taxes, estimated 
Life t Ariz., Cal., 5,000- 9,9 at $268,000,000 for 1956, compared 
Colo., 10,000- 19, 909 R 50 , _ x 
Hawaii, 20,000 and over R— 1.00 With $95,000,000 five years before. 
Idaho, _ The total tax bill, including all state 
sa ap and local taxes, licenses and fees, 
Ore., Utah, was $227,000,000 more than it was 
— five years ago and $373,000,000 
-_ more than ten years ago. 
; Futt Recognition 1n Drivipenps The life insurance tax bill has in- 
Commenced Company Territory Dividend Rate Pattern creased some 245% in the past ten 
January oe Teachers Ins. New York $ 1,000-$ 4,999 D years, while life insurance in force 
& Ann. — ~ ng Rs _ wr has risen only 145% and annual 
ponents 15,000andover D+ 1.75 purchases of new life insurance have 
ence) grown by 155%. 
* For life and endowment plans only. + Pattern shown for adult policies only. 
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It’s the hottest thing in the life insurance industry today ... write for information. 
STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. fevse + coos = inc» inion = Kentucky + tevin 


Florida @¢ Georgia @ Illinois ¢ Indiana @ Kentucky @ Louisiana 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
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How to Take a Pension Case 
in Stride 


| PENSION cases sometimes have a way of looking formidable—even to the experienced 
| salesman who may never have tackled one. But not to H.E., former high school coach and 
] now a relatively new NWNL agent in the Midwest. He recently lined up his first such case, 


National Life’s Pension & Tax Department solved the client’s problem in just 13 days. 


| involving five lives (we write "em any size), and with the ever-ready help of Northwestern 
| Here’s the story: 


| In the course of normal prospecting, H.E. learned that the local bank was considering 
a pension plan. He asked to make a bid, then submitted to the home office the 


all data, prepared a proposal incorporating features which seemed necessary to meet all needs 
of the client, and cooperated with the client’s counsel. H.E. made the presentation and 


. ‘ " : - . 

specifications of the plan in which the client was interested. The home office evaluated 
| promptly closed the case on the basis of the proposal worked out by the home office. 

} 


| ‘ 


Result: Another satisfying sale completed; another client well served. And Agent H.E. 


| received top commissions which this year and for many years ahead will be a welcome 

| “bonus” on top of his normal earnings. 

It’s happening every day, not only to NYNL agents but to brokers, too. Next time | 
| 


you as a broker get a line on a pension case that requires a technical assist, call the nearest 
NWNL agency or contact our Pension & Tax Department directly. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS | 





40 years’ experience in brokerage serwice 








| i 
i} 

| 

} 

Fourth in a series } 


Industrial Life—from page 27 


less formal basis. This is because 
of the comparatively small amounts 
involved, and for other reasons which 
are inherent in the business. In our 
company, for example, all industrial 
is on a non-medical basis. In under- 
writing industrial applications, we 
overlook the minor extra risks in- 
volved which might be present be- 
cause of occupation, impairments, or 
medical history, and accept up to 


137'4% mortality. (On overweights 
we accept up to 150%.) 

Most companies, including our- 
selves, do not issue non-medical or- 
dinary beyond age 40. However, we 
do issue certain plans of industrial 
insurance, on a non-medical basis, 
up to and including age 65. There 
are limits, of course, to the amounts 
which may be sold in a given period, 
and the maximum cumulative insur- 
ance on a single life at these upper 
ages. For example, at ages 51-55, 














A Proud Symbol of Security Assured 


Throughout the years this lion- 
ess and her twin have stood as 
symbols of strength and protec- 
tion before the columned build- 
ing that is the home office of 
the Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company. 


Their bearing is strong and 
proud as though they knew how 
the funds entrusted to us are 
held to provide a security as- 
sured for our policyowners and 
their families, 





December 31, 1956 





I icintinninintivianentninnanataial $341,110,3 84.25 


amount paid to policy- 
owners (since 1895) 


insurance in force.......... $1,188,351,594 


niieie $ 300,742,732 








KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Broadway at Armour, Kansas City, Missouri 
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we would not issue more than $750 
in any six months period, and no 
more than $1,500 maximum cumula- 
tive on the same life. At ages 56-65, 
the limit is $500 in a six months 
period, and no more than $750 maxi- 
mum cumulative. 

Industrial insurance is consider- 
ably more costly than ordinary. This 
greater cost, based on the higher 
expenses of conducting an industrial 
operation, is related directly to the 
small average size policy sold, and 
the service required of the agency 
force in collecting the premiums and 
keeping the business in force. In 
view of the keen competition exist- 
ing among the companies, it is highly 
important to each company to keep 
its operating costs and premium rates 
as low as possible. 

Some years ago, the life compa- 

nies, fully aware of the high cost of 
industrial insurance to the policy- 
holder, attempted to provide some 
practical, intermediate plan of insur- 
ance, with premiums payable less 
frequently than weekly, but more 
frequently than quarterly. This led 
to the development of the following 
two types of coverage : 
lirst, Monthly Debit Ordinary. This 
is an ordinary type policy with pre- 
miums payable monthly, collectible 
by the agent and issued in amounts 
of $1,000 and larger. 
Second, Monthly Debit Industrial. 
This is an industrial type policy for 
amounts not greater than $1,000, 
with premiums payable monthly, col- 
lectible by the agent. 


Use of Plans by Companies 


In 1923, the Metropolitan first be- 
gan accepting ordinary premiums on 
a monthly premium notice and re- 
ceipt basis. In 1926, that company 
began the issue of ordinary on a 
monthly debit basis. In 1927, the 
Metropolitan introduced monthly 
premium policies for less than 
$1,000, which were industrial con- 
tracts and which were serviced on 
the debit basis. At the beginning of 
1955, Metropolitan discontinued is- 
suing monthly debit industrial. At 
present, that company issues monthly 
debit ordinary policies for amounts 
ranging from $250 up to and includ- 
ing $2,000. Industrial issue consists 
solely of weekly premium policies. 

The Prudential of America first 
issued monthly debit life policies in 
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1928. These policies comply with 
the requirements for ordinary insur- 
ance, and are classified as ordinary 
in all respects. At the beginning of 
1936 the Prudential began issuing 
smaller monthly debit life policies 
on an industrial basis. This con- 
tinued until the beginning of 1939, 
when the company reverted to the 
practice which it has since continued, 
of issuing all monthly debit policies 
on an ordinary basis. 


Weekly Premium Basis 


The John Hancock first com- 
menced writing monthly debit ordi- 
nary on October 1, 1936. The com- 
pany has continued writing business 
on that basis continuously ever since. 
In addition, the Hancock wrote 
monthly premium industrial insur- 
ance on a debit basis from September 
1, 1947 to May 1, 1954. At that 
time monthly premium industrial 
was discontinued, and since then and 
currently the only industrial debit 
business written is on the weekly 
premium basis. I understand that 
within the past several years John 
Hancock has brought out a monthly 
debit ordinary policy for amounts 
up to $2,999, which in addition to 
the usual ordinary provisions in- 
cludes three industrial type pro- 
visions for standard risks, ie., a 
disability waiver of premium; a dis- 
ability dismemberment provision; 
and double indemnity. 

The Monumental has been writing 
monthly debit ordinary since 1940. 
The average size policy currently 
being issued by us on this basis is 
$1,596 as compared to our average 
for industrial policies of $661. Our 
monthly debit ordinary, at the option 
of the insured, may be converted into 
regular ordinary with premiums 
payable quarterly, semi-annually or 
annually, with an appropriate re- 
duction in the premium. For the five 
year period ending December 31, 
1955 our gain of insurance in force 
on the monthly debit ordinary basis 
was only slightly greater (6.33% ) 
than our gain in industrial insurance. 
In addition to monthly debit insur- 
ance, some companies sell ordinary 
on a monthly billing basis. The most 
recent innovation, which seems to be 
becoming quite popular, is the selling 
of ordinary insurance on a monthly 
basis through the medium of the 
pre-authorized check plan. 
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A review of the rate of growth of 
industrial insurance as related to 
ordinary, develops some interesting 
comparisons. For example, in the ten 
year depression period, 1931-1940, 
industrial insurance showed a more 
vigorous growth rate than ordinary. 
At the end of 1931, ordinary insur- 
ance in force was $79,514,000,000. 
The amount in force showed an an- 
nual decline and hit a low in 1934, 
after which it began to increase. At 
the end of 1940, ordinary in force 








was $79,346,000,000, which was 
slightly less than the amount in force 
ten years prior. On the other hand, 
industrial insurance at the end of 
1931 amounted to $17,635,000,000. 
lt declined until it reached its low 
at the end of 1933, and then com- 
menced a continuous annual in- 
crease, so that at the end of 1940, 
industrial in force amounted to $20,- 
866,000,000. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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In celebration of our 90th Anniversary, this year’s 
Annual Report, which is mailed to all policy- 
holders, takes an entirely different form. In ad- 
dition to recording operations for 1956, it incor- 
porates a history of the Company’s 90 years of 
growth, together with illustrations of authentic 
subjects of the period around 1867, the year the 
Company was founded. 

The report indicates that in 1956, annual pro- 
duction reached an all-time high—a paid total 
of $151,279,466. Insurance in force increased to 
$1,491,775,346. Assets increased to $583,132,401, 
and surplus funds, including capital stock, in- 
creased to $28,209,393. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 





FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 





Industrial Life—Continued 


Using the index figure of 100, 
based on 1931 business in force, or- 
dinary shows 99.8% at the end of 
the ten year period, whereas indus- 
trial shows 118.3%. For the five 
year period ending December 31, 
1945, ordinary showed a gain of 
28%, as compared to a gain of 32.6% 
for industrial. This probably was 
largely the result of the great num- 
ber of new workers finding employ- 
ment in industry during the Second 
World War. For the five year period 
which ended December 31, 1950, 
ordinary showed a gain of 47% as 
compared to a gain of 21% for in- 
dustrial. For the five year period 
which ended December 31, 1955, 
ordinary showed a gain of 45% com- 
pared to a gain of 19% for industrial. 
The total gain for the fifteen year 
period, 1941-1955, is ordinary 173% 
compared to an industrial gain of 
90%. 

In comparing the growth of the 
two types of insurance, it should be 
kept in mind that the figures for 
ordinary include monthly debit or- 
dinary. Also, that the growth of 
ordinary has been greatly accelerated 


by the increasing popularity of term 
insurance, particularly reducing term 
such as family income, and mortgage 
redemption. 

If we eliminate term from the 
ordinary figures, and compare only 
the plans which are available in both 
ordinary and industrial, we find that 
for the four years which ended De- 
cember 31, 1954 ordinary (including 
monthly debit ordinary) increased 
26.0% as compared to an increase 
of 17% for industrial. During this 
same four year period, regular term 
and reducing term increased from 
$16,433,000,000 to $29,300,000,000, 
an increase of 78%. 

Terminations. for reasons other 
than death consistently run higher 
for industrial than for ordinary. Us- 
ing insurance in force rather than 
number of policies, the national ratios 
for terminations to mean insurance 
in force for all causes other than 
death are as follows: 


Ordinary Industrial 
1953 4.58% 13.2% 
1954 5.42% 14.9% 
1955 5.43% 12.9% 


The results of these three last 
years indicate a slight increase in 
the rate of ordinary terminations, 





Harrison | 


DRIVE-IN hotel Is NOW BEING 
ULTRA=-MODERNIZED 


Yes, Chicago’s newest major hotel 
is being completely renovated. 
During the next several months, 
more than $350,000.00 will be spent 
here for your added comfort and 
convenience. Plans include redec- 
orating, refurnishing, air-condi- 


tioning and television. 
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Special Family and 
Group rates 


Just off Michigan Boulevard 
on Harrison Street 


Aud Remember. . 


the heart of Chicago! 





































- NO PARKING WORRIES even in 
GARAGE IN. DIRECT CONNECTION. 


Drive right into Lobby! 





and a slight decrease in the rate of 
industrial terminations. 

The first ten weeks after issue is 
generally considered to be the pe- 
riod during which the highest lapse 
ratio of industrial occurs. In our 
company, for the first six months of 
1956, our lapse ratio on business 
paying less than ten weeks is 13.7%. 

Another method of measuring re- 
tention used is to determine what 
percentage of the business issued 
during the year remained in force 
on a premium paying basis at the 
end of the year. During the past 
ten years this index has ranged 
between 77.6% and 83.6%. For the 
year 1955 it was 81%. 

Our current industrial renewal net 
lapse rate per $100 of premiums is 
10.6 cents per week. This lapse does 
not include death lapse, matured en- 
dowments, and policies becoming 
fully paid-up. With these exclusions, 
this rate is equivalent to an annual 
termination rate of 5.5%. 

As disposable personal income in- 
creases, there is an increase in the 
average size policy in force. In this 
industrial compares favorably with 
ordinary. During the years 1940- 
1955, the average size ordinary pol- 
icy in force increased from $2,130 
to $2,720, an increase of 28%. In 
this same period, the average indus- 
trial policy increased from $240 to 
$350, a gain of 46%. 

Industrial insurance is sometimes 
referred to as “burial insurance,” 
whereas attention is frequently di- 
rected to the high percentage of 
living benefits paid under all life 
insurance. Taking two years as an 
example, it is interesting to see that 
in 1945 the ratio of living benefits 
paid to total benefits, for all classes 
of insurance, was 52%, whereas the 
ratio of living benefits paid to in- 
dustrial policyholders was 59%. 

In 1955 for all insurance, the ratio 
of living benefits paid amounted to 
58% as compared to 65% paid under 
industrial policies. Also in 1955, 
industrial life insurance in force 
comprised about 11% of all life in- 
surance outstanding, including group 
and credit life insurance. Death ben- 
efits paid under industrial policies 
were 12% of the total amount paid. 

It is my personal opinion that 
industrial life insurance plays a vital, 
necessary and most important role 
in our present day economy. 
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CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Proudly Announces 


The Newest of Original 
Group Insurance Plans 


Now available for Employees 
at Retirement: 


Single Premium Guaranteed Non-Cancellable and 
Unalterable Hospital-Surgical Insurance 





A foremost Group insurance problem long 
has been presented by employees at retire- 
ment. At that time they have lost the quality 
hospital-surgical benefits of working years 
... with no possibility of individual replace- 
ment with coverage of like character. Yet 
with advancing years, hospital confinement 
sooner or later becomes virtually certain, 
surgery likely. Income at that time is at 
retirement levels. 


Continental Assurance has done 
something about that urgent problem 
...is the first company actually to put 
a group case of this unprecedented 
type on its books. 


As a member of the insurance fraternity, 


we believe you will share our satisfaction .\y 
that we of this business have established our 4 


CONTINENTAL |, 


Pacific Coast Department 
215 W. 7th Street 
Los Angeles 14, California 








Midwestern Department 
310 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


capacity to undertake solution of this com- 
plex social problem as private enterprise . . . 
not through tax-supported governmental 
benefits. We invite an opportunity to ac- 
quaint you with the further details of this 
unique group insurance development . . . and 
urge that you indicate your interest by 
returning the coupon. 


Please Return Coupon for Fuller Details 


Continental Assurance Company 
Group Insurance Department, Div.G 
310 So. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please see that | promptly receive information about your 
new, original Retired Employees Group H-S Plan. 


Name. 
Address_____ 


Zone State 





Eastern Department 
76 William Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 














In 1956 


more independence 
for the American family... 





Proudly John Hancock wrote his signature number 10 million. And John Hancock’s 
for American independence — and proudly assets — now at a new high of $4.9 billion are 
today, with this 1956 Annual Report, the prudently invested nationwide in almost every 
John Hancock announces an all-time record phase of the American economy, working 
of service by Hancock life insurance to the steadily for national progress and stability 
security and independence of the American and strength. 
family. Life insurance is a solid guarantee of inde- 

Over $2 billion of new life insurance was pendence for Americans everywhere. John 
purchased from this Company in 1956, bring- Hancock is gratefully proud of its part in 
ing the total insurance in force to $18.8 providing this guarantee. 


billion. John Hancock policy owners now 





DECEMBER 31, 1956 


Assets . © e e 


© «© « «  $4,896,933,943 
Obligations . . .« «© « co «  $4,424.320,357 


Total Surplus to Policy Owners 
including Special Surplus Funds . $472,613,586 


Paid to or set aside for Policy Owners and 


Beneficiaries et ee ee eae $614,074,462 
Insurance in force ~ «© « « «+ $18,807,529,660 










sa 
MUTUALJLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


John Hancock pays benefits averaging 
$1,364,000 every working day 





A COPY OF THE COMPLETE ANNUAL REPORT WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 






































RALPH D. CHURCHILL 


Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals Rules 

Veterans Administrator not Entitled 

to Recover Veteran's Insurance Pro- 
ceeds. 


One Kinnier applied for and re- 
ceived a policy of insurance from St. 
Paul Mercury Indemnity Co., Inc., 
which provided that in the event the 
insured was stricken with polio- 
myelitis the insurance company 
would pay “for expenses actually in- 
curred” by him for required hospital 
care, medical care, and other ex- 
penses not exceeding $5,000. The 
insured, a veteran of World War II 
had poliomyelitis and was admitted 
to a Veterans Hospital, where he 
remained for about a year and was 
discharged. In addition to the care 
at Veterans Hospital the insured re- 
ceived private treatment and phys- 
ical therapy, for which the insurance 
company paid over $1,000. 

The veteran was admitted to the 
Veterans Hospital under U. S. Code 
Title 38, §706. This statute pro- 
vides that a veteran may have med- 
ical and hospital treatment if he was 
not dishonorably discharged regard- 
less of the service connection of the 
disease or injury; provided that the 
veteran must make a statement un- 
der oath that he is not able to defray 
necessary expenses. The Adminis- 
trator of the Veterans Hospital took 
an assignment of any rights the vet- 
eran might have under the St. Paul 
Mercury Indemnity Co. policy and, 
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The Legal Spothoht 


when the veteran was discharged, 
made claim against the company for 
$3,796.69, the value of the care and 
treatment given by the hospital. 
The company denied liability, rely- 
ing on the provisions of its policy 
that these expenses were not actually 
incurred by the insured. The trial 
court dismissed the government’s 
case, hence this appeal to the 8th 
Circuit Court. This court affirmed 
the decision of the trial court. 

Circuit Judge Johnsen stated that 
the legal and dictionary definition 
of the word “incur” emphasizes the 
idea of liability or to have liability 
thrust upon one by act or operation 
of law. Under §706 of the Statute, 
if the veteran makes a statement un- 
der oath that he is not able to pay 
for his hospital expenses, then the 
Veterans Hospital is bound and 
obligated to give him complete free 
medical care. 

Although the rules and regulations 
of the Veterans Administration do 
provide for an assignment of any 
policy of hospital insurance by the 
veteran to the Veterans Administra- 
tion, this would not control over 
the Statute. Where the policy makes 
the company liable only for expenses 
actually incurred by the insured and 
if the veteran actually incurred no 
expense, there can be no just claim 
by the Government against the in- 
surance company. 

United States v. St. Paul Mercury 
Indemnity Co., United States Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 
December 4, 1956. 3 CCH Life 
Cases (2d) 10. 238 Fed. (2d) 594. 
John J. Cound, Atty., Dept. of Jus- 

tice, Washington, D. C. (George S. 








Leonard, Acting Asst. Attorney 
General, Harry W. Shackelford, U. 
S. Atty., Omaha, Neb., and Paul A. 
Sweeney, Atty., Dept. of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. with him on the 
brief) for appellant. 

Guy C. Chambers, Chambers, Hol- 
land, Groth, Dudgeon & Hastings, 
Lincoln, Neb. for appellee. 

C. C. Fraizer, Lincoln, Neb. for 
amicus curiae, Health Ins. Ass’n of 
America. 


Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 

Court Holds that Disabled Insured 

Gave Sufficient Notice of Disability 
Required by Policy. 


On December 11, 1945, Manzi, an 
undertaker, suffered a ruptured ap- 
pendix and peritonitis and was con- 
fined to a hospital until the middle 
of January the following year. Sub- 
sequent to that time he was sent to 
Florida for convalescence and upon 
returning therefrom did very light 
work until November of 1946 when 
he suffered a heart attack. In June 
of 1947 he received further examina- 
tion for his heart difficulty and there 
was testimony his heart trouble had 
been aggravated by the operation for 
his ruptured appendix. 

Manzi had a life insurance policy 
with Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
with a supplement thereto providing 
that in the event the insured becomes 
disabled before the anniversary of 
the policy and nearest the insured’s 
sixtieth birthday and after giving 
due written proof of such fact, the in- 
surance company would pay him the 
sum of $200 per month. The policy 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


further provided that written notice 
must be presented to the company 
during the continuance of the total 
disability and not later than one year 
after the anniversary date of the pol- 
icy nearest the insured’s sixtieth 
birthday. 

The first claim was sent to the 
company on June 13, 1946, relating 
the facts of the ruptured appendix. 
The second proof was submitted 
May 27, 1947 and reported a “heart 
ailment.” The third proof was in 
the company’s office on October 20, 
1947, giving more information on 
the heart disturbance. The anniver- 
sary date of the policy nearest the 
insured’s sixtieth birthday was Oc- 
tober 2, 1946, and the last proof was 
filed eighteen days after the one 
year limitation specified in the pol- 
icy had expired. The trial court 
held for the insured, after the com- 
pany had denied liability and the 
insured brought suit. The appel- 
late court affirmed the decision of 
the trial court. 


The appellate court held there was 
sufficient evidence for the jury to 
have found that the company had 
adequate written notice of the dis- 
ability prior to October 2, 1947, the 
limitation date provided for in the 
policy. Further, that there was suf- 
ficient evidence to support the fact 
that the proofs of claim taken in the 
aggregate constituted due written 


proof that the evidence upon which 
the defendant’s liability would arise 
had occurred. This was particularly 
true where the defendant had the 
privilege under the policy of examin- 
ing the plaintiff. The insured had 
given all the information he knew 
at the times he filed his proofs, as 
his case was still being diagnosed 
as the proofs were filed. 

At the conclusion of its opinion 
the court made a very good resume 
of the Massachusetts cases constru- 
ing the law of compliance with filing 
proofs of loss under various types of 
policy provisions. 

Manzi v. Provident Mutual Life 
Ins. Co., Massachusetts Supreme 
Judicial Court, November 30, 1956. 
3 CCH Life Cases (2d) 24. 
Sumner W. Elton, Boston, Mass. for 
defendant. 

Thomas S. Carey, Worcester, Mass. 
for plaintiff. 


PREMIUM CASE 


On january 14, the United States 
Supreme Court ruled that the Fed- 
eral Government was not entitled 
to reimbursement for premiums 
paid by the Government to insur- 
ance companies for veterans private 
life insurance while that veteran 
was in service between 1940 and 
1942. This ruling, by a six to three 
majority, climaxed several years of 
litigation in lower courts in the case 
of Paul E, Plesha et al. vs The 
United States of America. 





United Offers: 


Industrial Life Insurance 





UNITE with UNITED 


Make A Success Of Your Insurance Career 


Industrial Health and Accident Insurance, including additional 
payment for hospital confinement 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT: 
Lifetime Disability Accident and Health Policies 
Hospital—Medical—Surgical Coverage 
ALL FORMS OF ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE 
For Our Full-time Agents We Have 
Savings and Profit Sharing Pension Fund Plan, and Group 
Insurance for Life, Hospital, Sickness and Accident 
Operating in 40 States and The District of Columbia 
Excellent Agency and General Agency Opportunities 
For Qualified Producers 


UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Home Office — 1313 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 5, 


ILLINOIS 
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NEW EMBLEM 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company has developed a 
new emblem in connection with its 
centennial. 

The creation of one of its own em- 
ployees, 21-year-old Ronald Kloss, 
the emblem will be used with the 
slogan “Safeguarding Tomorrow,” 
which was proposed by William L. 
Bishop, a special agent of the North- 
western. It will appear in the com- 
pany’s nationwide advertising, on its 
stationery in promotional corre- 
spondence, and as a seal affixed to 
insurance premium and mortgage 
payment notices. 


NOMENCLATURE LIST 


A STANDARD NOMENCLATURE LIST 
of physical impairments designed to 
permit accident and health insurers 
to record the nature of such impair- 
ments as they may be willing to 
insure an on extra premium basis 
has been developed by the Health 
Insurance Association of America. 
The list is organized in ten system- 
atic groups and is as comprehensive 
as possible. It is hoped it will facili- 
tate the collection of exposure and 
experience data on specifit impair- 
ments for use in developing broader 
coverages and programs. 


RHEUMATISM INCIDENCE 


THE CHRONIC RHEUMATIC diseases 
far outrank every other chronic dis- 
ease in frequency, affecting more 
than ten million adults in the United 
States. Of those affected, an esti- 
mated one million persons are dis- 
abled for a week or longer each 
year, two hundred thousand of whom 
are virtual invalids, according to the 
Metropolitan. The majority of cases 
involve the muscles and nerves 
rather than the joints. Rheumatism 
is a minor cause of death and has a 
relatively small effect on longevity. 
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IN NEWSWEEK 
and 
47 MAJOR 
NEWSPAPERS 


advertisements similar 
to this one are targeted 
at the prospects of 

our representatives. 
Each advertisement 
reaches a circulation 
of over 9,000,000 
readers and not only 
builds prestige for the 
company but affords 
each local agent a 
“hard selling” partner. 
This, coupled with our 
training, top-notch 
sales aids, and our 
“Tailor-Made” policies, 
designed to meet 
individual needs, will 
make more money 






Lut YOURSELF on your 
own payroll first / 








Your Pan-American Agent 


can show you how... 


When the butcher, the baker, and the furniture maker all 
have their hands out for a slice of your salary every payday 
—and your money is gone before you know it—better do 
something about it. The wise thing is to put yourself on your 
own payroll first! Make sure that you and your family get part 
of each paycheck, for future security. The best way is to buy 
a Special Pan-American Life Insurance Policy for Family 
Protection. Your policy will be tailored to fit your income and 
your individual needs. Ask your friendly Pan-American Agent 








for you under 


PAN-AMERICAN’S 
CAREER CONTRACT 


“One of the select 
group of companies 

w ‘iting 90% of the 
nation’s life insurance.” 







for the full story. 
Pan-American 
Life Insurance 


Company 







One of the select 
group of companies 
writing 90% of the 
nation’s life 
insurance. 
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Vice-Pres. & Agency Director 






"PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
2400 Canal Street * Department PR-57 
New Orleans 19, Louisiana, U.S.A. 


| Without obligation, please tell me how to put myself on “My Own Payroll First!” 
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1956 Sales by 


IN WokstXe Kod sRURK=% a RAN URAUKOn EES 


GREAT FIELD FORCE 


Ko} ono) aN ARONURS 
all-time high 





JANUARY SALES of $70,025,236 topped by $5,599,- 
241 the previous all-time high for any single month 
set in January, 1955. 


100 TOP PRODUCERS 


Sold $140,795,646, averaging $1,407,956 per man, 
compared with $127,547,694 and $1,275,477 in 1955. 


26 CONSECUTIVE RECORD MONTHS 


Including the 12 months of 1956, sales in each of 26 
consecutive months exceeded the high-level cor- 
responding month of all past years, and made 52 
consecutive months with sales topping the same 
month in the preceding year. 


108 MILLION-DOLLAR PRODUCERS 
(Ordinary in Massachusetts Mutual) 


Each of 108 producers, including seven General 
Agents, placed over $1,000,000 Ordinary in the 
Massachusetts Mutual for a total of $153,016,282, 
compared with 81 million-dollar producers and 
$116,065,442 in 1955. 








Ordinary, New High, 1956. . .$644,213,709 





Previous High, 1955........$558,925,000 








15.3% Increase............$ 85,288,709 








HARRY 
GREENSFELDER, JR., 
C.L.U., 


of St. Louis, with sales of 
$3,229,750, was the lead- 
ing producer for the year. 











LOS ANGELES AGENCY, John W. Yates and Robert L. 
Woods, C.L.U., General Agents, with sales of $39,144,657, 
led the field and topped by $8,611,233 its own 1955 record, 
the previous all-time high for any Massachusetts Mutual 


agency. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Policyholder’s Company 
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Aetna Life: Assistant general agents ap- 
pointed: Roland M. Villeneuve at the 
F. E. McMahon general agency at Detroit; 
H. Gene Pruner at Indianapolis. 

William A. Waldie has been appointed 
as agency assistant at home office. 

Kenneth J. Fellin, Williamsport agency 
supervisor, has been appointed general 
agent at Scranton. 


American United: A new reinsurance 
regional office has been opened in Atlanta, 
Ga., under the direction of Fletcher G. 
Shepard, who was head of the reinsurance 
office in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Atlantic Life: General agent appoint- 
ments: George E. Lescure, Jr., in Peters- 
burg, Va., succeeding general agent Cary 
S. Zehmer, CLU, who was transferred to 
Fort Pierce, Fla.; Frank S. J. McIntosh 
in Warwick, Va., succeeding Charles L. 
White, appointed agency supervisor. 

Stanley D. Smith, Jr., Princeton (W. Va.) 
agent, has been named field training as- 
sistant at the home office. 


Bankers Fidelity: Pau! T. Bell, formerly 
southern agency director for Fidelity 
Union, has been appointed director of 
agencies. 


Bankers Life (Neb.): Donald J. Draxler 
has been appointed general agent in 
Denver. 


Bankers National: Robert M. Spear, for- 
merly municipal bond buyer for the trust 
dept. of Fidelity Union Trust Co. of 
Newark, N. J., has been appointed invest- 
ment analyst. 


Beneficial Standard: World Wide Insur- 
ance Survey & Service Agency, Inc., Chi- 
cago, has been designated as general agent 
for Illinois. 


Berkshire Life: Rudolph Mazzalupo has 
been appointed brokerage supervisor of 
the J. Arthur Cope Agency, West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Bowles, Andrews & Towne: John P. Til- 
linghast has been named a partner of this 
firm of actuaries and insurance company 
management consultants. 


Business Men's: H. G. Horn, manager of 
the Portland branch, has been given the 
additional responsibility of regional man- 
ager of the northwest branch offices. 


Canada Life: E. Leonard Walsh has been 
appointed general agent at Albany, N. Y. 


Capital Reserve: Gerald S. Vogel, agent, 
has been appointed as supervisor of agen- 
cies for Missouri. 


Chesapeake Life: 4. Samuel Koski has 
been appointed director of agencies. 


Citizens National: J. Edward Deutsch, 
formerly Rochester (N. Y.) general agent 
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for National Life of Vt., has been ap- 
pointed director of agencies. 


Confederation Life: R. M. Bell has been 
appointed general counsel and W. J. D. 
Lewis as associate actuary. 

Department) managers: P. D. Burns, 
planning; C. E. C. Goss, casualty claims; 
and D. M. Haines, mortgage investments, 
as well as assistant treasurer. 

Canadian divisional managers: J. M. 
Gingras, Quebec-Saguenay, at St. Joseph 
d’Alma; R. E. Hart, CLU, Saint John- 
Moncton; and J. A. L. Heppner, Phillips 
Square, Montreal. 

Group managers appointed: At Detroit, 
J. P. Roberts; Halifax, C. H. Costwell; 
Montreal, L. J. Bruneau and D. A. Telfer; 
Toronto, K. T. Paton; and Vancouver, 
A. F. Cliff. 

A new division has been opened in 
Ohio at Cincinnati with M. P. Leonard 
as manager. Other managerial appoint- 
ments: Toledo, C. L. Mackall; Detroit, 
K. J. Murphy; and Columbus, J. A. 
Shepard. 


Colonial Life (N. J.): William H. Reh- 
mann, Vineland (N. J.) field manager, 
has been appointed manager at Rochester, 
(N. Y.) succeeding Joseph Filardo. 


Connecticut General: Robert J. Alley, 
senior underwriter, has been appointed 
an assistant secretary. 

Named district group pension super- 
visors: Tom D. Armstrong in Minneapolis. 
James E. Pangburn in Philadelphia, and 
Henry W. Satchwell in New York City. 

Nelson C. Krum, assistant superintena- 
ent of agencies in Hartford, has been ap- 
pointed manager at Denver branch office 
succeeding C. Earl Davis, CLU, who will 
devote his full time to personal work in 
the field of estate analysis. 

Robert K. Gault, head of group insur- 
ance operations, has been appointed man- 
ager of the San Diego (Cal.) district office 
succeeding Kenneth A. Stevenson, upon 
his request. 

The Long Beach (Cal.) district office is 
now located at 3740 Long Beach Blvd. 
The Houston branch office has moved to 
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John E. Bailey and William N. Walker 
have been named assistant managers at 
the Atlanta (Ga.) brokerage agency and 
Portland (Me.) branch office, respectively. 


Connecticut Mutual: Promotions: Clif 
ford R. Walker to newly-created post of 
agency comptroller and Daniel W. Eschen 
brenner to assistant agency comptroller. 


Continental Assurance: Wendell B. 
Roads has been appointed general agent 
of the newly-established agency in St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Cosmopolitan Life: J. F. Spain, super 
intendent of agents, has been appointed 
sales training instructor in the home office. 


Eastern Life: Samuel Gore Agency has 
been appointed general agent at West 
Hempstead, L. I., N. Y 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Dr. Robert Stock 
has been appointed assistant medical 
director. Thomas E,. O’Connor, CLU, has 
been named assistant director of pension 
trust div. at home office. 

Home office agency dept. changes: Wil- 
liam W. Cramer, CLU, appointed as 
sistant manager of the Claude A. Cook 
agency, Houston, ,and succeeded as as 
sistant to agency vice president S. A. 
Burgess by Frank J. Quirk, CLU. John L. 
Spencer, CLU associate, who was an 
agency assistant, replaces Mr. Quirk as 
assistant superintendent. 

Unit managers, their headquarters and 
agency affiliations are: Richard F. Ellis, 
Newark, N. Y. (W. P. Mason, Rochester); 
James M. Gallagher and Richard FE. 
Keever, Washington, D. C. (J. N. Sul- 
livant, Jr.); Calvin D. Kanter, Chicago 
(M. A. Feuer); Robert L. Levin, San 
Francisco (A. D. Hemphill); Raymond P. 
Overturf and Wilbur H. Schneider, Col 
umbus, Ohic (S. T. Selby); Raymond J. 
Walsh, Bay Shore, N. Y. (E. J. Skou Brook- 
lyn); Richard j. Conover and Raymond 
R. Pettypool, Detroit (C. G. Eklund); 
Elwood C. Davis, Scranton (Taft Woody, 
Harrisburg); Francis T. Henderson, Jr., 
San Antonio (W. R. Bills); Joseph A. 
Knight, New York (W. W. Rejaunier); 
William W. Nebb, Plainfield, N. J. (H. C. 
Petith, Newark); Russell G. Price, Provo, 
Utah (D. V. Peterson, Salt Lake City); 
Richard A. Scott, Philadelphia (W. T. 
Walsh); William Wallach, New York (J. V. 
Davis); Frank H. White, Los Angeles (W. 
N. Klove); and Jacob S. Zimmerman, 
Baltimore (J. L. Smith). 

Donald L. Rudeen has been promoted 
from assistant cashier to cashier replacing 
Loam D. Brown, transferred to the field 
audit staff. 

Appointed to new posts: Thomas A. 
Meaney, director of group policyholder 
relations; and Frank L. Duggan, Jr., CLU, 
group annuity sales manager. 


Equitable Life (lowa): Henry H. Seidel, 


formerly with Phoenix of Mutual in 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Buffalo as assistant in recruiting and train- 
ing, has been appointed general agent at 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Fidelity Mutual: Anton A. Schuessler, 
tabulating manager, has been appointed 
as assistant secretary. 

Arthur L. Gowell, supervisor of the 
Camden (N. J.) agency, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Rochester, N. Y. 


First Colony Life: Jay Seibel has been 
appointed public relations-advertising di- 
rector. 


General Services: Frank J. Halliday has 
been elected as assistant secretary and 
underwriter. 


Great-West Life: R. A. Reason has been 
appointed a supervisor at the Detroit 
branch. 


Guardian Life: Appointments to staff of 
newly-organized group dept.: Jeremiah 
T. Brennan, Jr., group underwriter; Wil- 
liam J. Burrell, attorney; Thomas J. Kelly, 
acturial supervisor; and Lawrence A. 
Weggenman, group administrator. 

Lewis E. Hargreaves, formerly a divi- 
sion manager for Prudential in San Fran- 
cisco, has been appointed manager of the 
San Diego agency. Henry A. Deppe has 
been appointed as manager at the West- 
chester Agency in White Plains, N. Y. 

William W. Mauke, formerly head of 
the Newark group office for State Mutual, 
has been appointed regional group man- 
ager in charge of the first group sales 
office in New York City. 


insurance City Life: Robert D. Fitzgerald 
has been appointed sales manager. 


Jefferson National: Byron C. Johnson, 
formerly regional life manager for Re- 
serve Life at Arizona and southern Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed assistant 
agency director. 


John Hancock: John Bishop has been 
promoted to associate general agent in 
Boston. 

Fred Scott, Jr., east central territory 
supervisor, and Archibald Lammey, Jr., 
assistant district manager at Yonkers, have 
been appointed district managers at 
newly-established offices in Monmouth 
(N. J.) and Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) respec- 
tively. 

Duncan A. Brash, manager of the New 
England group office, has been appointed 
northeastern regional group manager. 
John R. Horan, CLU, and John B. Hunter 
have been appointed manager and as- 
sistant manager, respectively, at the Bos- 
ton group office. 


Koster, Dana & Barrell, Inc.: Rod Mac- 
lean, banker and financial public rela- 
tions executive, has been named vice presi- 
dent working out of Los Angeles. 


Liberty Life (S. C.): Harold C. Morris 
and J. E. Amerson have been appointed 
managers of combination offices in Shelby 
and Lumberton, N. C. Charles L. Barnes 
has been named staff manager in the 
Charlotte (N. C.) combination branch 
office. 


Life & Casualty: R. L. Wilkins has been 
named district manager at Jonesboro, 
Ark., succeeding W. W. Yopp, Jr., retired. 
J. E. Hawthorne, staff manager in Tupelo 
(Miss.) district, has been promoted to suc- 
ceed Mr. Wilkins as manager at Natchez. 
R. G. Thomas was promoted to staff man- 
ager in Sylacauga, Ala. 


Life of America (Del.): A branch office 
has been opened in Pittsburgh, Pa., with 
Melvin T. Patrick as regional director. 


Life of Florida: Jvey C. Weed, Roanoke 
(Va.) general agent, has been appointed 
director of the ordinary dept. 


Life of Virginia: Edward T. White has 
been appointed manager at the Roanoke 
district office succeeding Raymond E. Mc- 
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Cann, transferred to home office as an 
agency officer. Rosser J. Pettit, Jr., field 
training supervisor, has been appointed 
manager at Covington, Va., succeeding 
Mr. White. 

Sales promotion activities have been 
placed under supervision of public rela- 
tions div. headed by second vice president 
John Moyler, Jr. Robert B. Lancaster, 
director of publicity and advertising as- 
sistant, has been named director of sales 
promotion. J. Robert Nolley, Jr., editor of 
the house organ, assumes responsibility 
for publicity and will assist in advertising, 
and will be aided in these duties by 
Joann Spitler. 


Lincoln National: James I. Lankford, 
supervisor in W. L. Pool & Associates, 
Norfolk (Va.) agency, has been appointed 
assistant general agent. 

A regional reinsurance office, the first 
in the life business to provide reinsurance 
clients with complete underwriting facil- 
ities on a regional basis, has been estab- 
lished in Dallas under the direction of 
Dean A. Thomas, regional reinsurance 
manager. Ernest F. Ehresman is regional 
underwriting manager and Donald A. 
Pahl, reinsurance supervisor and assistant 
underwriter. 

Norman C. Brewington has been named 
supervisor in the L. S. Becker agency in 
St. Louis. 


Maccabees: Donald A. Wilson has been 
promoted to assistant manager of the 
machine accounting dept. 


Manufacturers Life: Drs. T. C. Dunlop, 
D.P.H., and D. J. Breithaupt, D.P.H., 
F.R.C.P. (Can.) have been advanced to 
associate medical officers and Dr. R. W. 
Bates appointed assistant medical officer. 


Massachusetts Mutual: A district group 
office has been opened in Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) with L. Basil Savard as district 
group representative. 


Matson Assurance: An office has been 
opened in Portland, Ore., with John B. 
Carr as district supervisor. 


Midland Mutual: Home office staff ad- 
vancements: Harold G. Fogg to manager, 
methods and procedures; Junior officers— 
Mrs. Emma Lou Geus, personnel man- 
ager; James R. Emanuelson, manager, 
general accounting; and G. Carbon Wolfe, 
assistant manager, tabulating. 


Monarch Life (Mass.): Charles L. Ghent, 
Jr., Portland (Ore.) agency supervisor, has 
been appointed general agent in charge of 
the new office opened in Louisville, Ky. 


Municipal: Edward J. Ryan has been pro- 
moted to assistant vice president. Andrew 
S. Olipra, formerly division sales super- 
visor for Iowa Life, has been named sales 
director. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Charles S. Eaton, 
CLU, district manager at Trenton, N. J., 
has been appointed as Syracuse general 
agent succeeding Arthur F. Lewis, retired, 
and offices are now located in the Utica 
Mutual Bldg. 

Stuart K. Miller has been advanced 
from unit manager to assistant to the 
general agents at the Salinger-Wayne 
Agency in New York City. 


Mutual of New York: Carl G. Tolbert 


has been advanced to manager in Colum- 
bia, S. C., succeeding Walter W. Fulmer, 
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who becomes manager at, Savannah, Ga. 
Donald T. Osgood has been transferred 
from Savannah to Jacksonville, Fla., as 
manager succeeding J. P. McNeil, retired. 

Homer G. Wood, formerly with Grey 
Advertising Agency, has been appointed 
assistant to vice president Stanton G. Hale 
(sales) and heads up the new market de- 
velopment division in the sales dept. 

Appointed group specialists: Frank L. 
Coughlan in Philadelphia; William J. 
Nolan, Jr., Newark; George Lavoie, Cleve- 
land; and John Lawrence, Kansas City. 

Arthur E. McCourt and Roger V. Peter- 
son, Jr., have been appointed brokerage 
supervisors with the Boston (Meehan) 
agency and Los Angeles (Eve) agency, 
respectively. 

New managing agencies opened: In 
New Jersey—John A. McCole, manager, 
at Plainfield, and Curt M. Rosenberg, 
CLU, manager at Hackensack; at Tampa, 
Fla., under direction of Robert M. Pope; 
and in New York City, John H. Erdman, 
manager. 


Mutual Trust: James T. Pratt has been 
appointed general agent in Sioux City, 
lowa. 


National Life (Vt.): Robert R. Cave, 
CLU, formerly district manager of the 
Brockton branch office of New England 
Life’s Gene Hays Agency in Boston, has 
been appointed Boston general agent. 


New York Life: William L. Fehon, Jr., 
and Edwin P. Brooks have been appointed 
divisional group sales managers in the 
northeast-southern-midwest regions and 
Mid-Atlantic-western-Canadian 
respectively. 

John Cimaglia has been advanced from 
associate manager to general manager of 
the Plainfield (N. J.) office, which has been 


changed from a district office to a branch 
office. 


regions, 


North American Accident: Harold S. 
Bump has been appointed Kansas City 
general agent. 


Northwestern Mutual: John S. Stob- 
belaar, assistant director of agencies at 
home office, has been appointed head of 
the Denver general agency succeeding 
Ralph L. Theisen, who will continue as 
a special agent. 

Taylor French has been appointed as- 
sistant director of agencies succeeding 
Mr. Stobbelaar. 

Charles B. McCaffey, director of ad- 
vanced underwriter training at home 
office, has joined Nathaniel Seefurth and 
Ben S. McGiveran, company insurance 
underwriters, in the formation of a part- 
nership—Seefurth, McGiveran & McCaf- 
frey. Mr. McCaffrey also becomes execu- 
tive vice president of Planned Services, 
Inc., and William B. Lynch, Jr., a spe- 
cialist in advanced underwriter training 
at home office, is vice president and coun- 
sel of the new corporation which has 
offices in Milwaukee and Chicago. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): V. Bailey Flem- 
ming, formerly district group manager 
for General American, has been appointed 
regional group manager in charge of the 
Omaha group office succeeding Galt Mc- 
Clurg, transferred to Philadelphia. 

Gerald LeBoy, Fresno agent, has been 
named assistant branch manager there 
succeeding R. C. Attinger, who remains as 
a full-time agent. 
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Wiiliam R. Boyles has been appointed 
brokerage manager in the Minneapolis 
branch office. 


Old Security: William S. Krueger has 
been promoted to sales manager. 


Pan-American: J. Merle Lemley, a 
founder of Pension and Group Con- 
sultants, Ine., has resigned as president 
of that organization to become director 
of pension dept. 


Pilot Life: R. W. Donaldson, agency man- 
ager, has been elected vice president and 
manager of agencies. 


Postal Life (Mo.): C. Rogler Elliott has 
been appointed general agent in charge 
of the home office territory. 


Protective Life (Ala.): Dexter L. Bush 
has been appointed supervisor of agencies 
for the state of Alabama. 


Prudential: Promoted to directors of 
agencies of new regions set up by the 
district agencies dept.: Southern New 
England region (Hartford)—Gordon N. 
Carlson, formerly manager of the Harris- 
burg (Pa.) east district; Northern New 
England (Boston)—Charles J. Hayde, for- 
merly associate director of agencies in 
metropolitan region (New York City); and 
Eastern New York (Albany)—Paul E. 
Long, formerly associate director of agen- 
cies in Allegheny region (Pittsburgh). 

Ordinary agency dept. new regions and 
their directors of agencies: New Jersey— 
Ray F. Githens, formerly associate direc- 
tor of agencies at home office; Greater 
New York—Richard N. McFadden, for- 
merly manager of Knickerbocker agency 
(New York City). 

Sydney Loewenthal, regional supervisor- 
ordinary agencies dept., succeeds Mr. Mc- 
Fadden. Kenneth A. Scarciotta, CLU, 
training consultant, has been appointed 
manager of the Empire district (Rochester, 
N. Y.) succeeding Alfred L. Ellowitch, who 
will head a newly-created district at East 
Rochester. Isidore Ezor, a staff manager, 
has been appointed head of the Orange 
(N. J.) district succeeding the late John F. 
Sheeran. 
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Richard L. Miller, director of admin- 
istration for the Canadian head office, 
has been appointed executive general 
manager of the group pension dept. at 
home office (Newark). 

Charles Karpman has been appointed 
director of agencies with regional head- 
quarters in Brooklyn succeeding Emanuel 
M. Belkin, who is establishing a new 
agency in Miami, Fla. 

Southwestern home office promotions: 
W. W. Githens, CLU, becomes executive 
director of agencies in charge of ordinary 
agencies and group sales and service; C. 
D. Stephens, CLU, from associate director 
to director of ordinary agencies succeed- 
ing Mr. Githens; and H. J. Strong, from 
associate director of agencies to director 
in charge of newly-created region in 
Oaklahoma and Kansas. 


Republic National: Assistant secretary 
John F. Daniels has been advanced to 
assistant vice president-brokerage under- 
writing. 

Agency div., under direction of vice 
president and agency director Robert P. 
Hale, reorganized into five sections: James 
Galloway, southern regional superintend- 
ent of agencies, named associate director 
of agencies-general agency; Howard Chan- 
nell, midwestern regional superintendent 
of agencies, to associate director of agen- 
cies-branch office. Other section heads are: 
Lyman E. King, CLU, assistant vice pres- 
ident and director of training; Allen 
Cureton, assistant vice president and di- 
rector of accident-health sales; and Robert 
Caprielian, agency secretary in charge of 
agency div. home office personnel. 

Regional superintendents of branch of- 
fice section: J. Pete Robinson, south- 
eastern; Jack Hargis, midwestern; and 
Donald Clark, southwestern. 

Brokerage activities now in a separate 
dept. headed by Edward R. Nadalin, di- 
rector of brokerage. Arthur Ellis will assist 
in general agency and brokerage opera- 
tions. 

Bill P. Williams has been named office 
manager of the group div. 

Robert L. Herring has been named 
manager of Dallas’s Oak Cliff-Wynnewood 
branch. 
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Rushmore Mutual: Robert H. David, 
agency secretary, has been appointed di- 
rector of agencies. 


Security Benefit: Curtis L. Miller (Long 
Beach, Cal.) and W. L. Dickson (Kansas 
City, Mo.) have been designated as field 
directors of agencies and Marc F. Good- 


rich, CLU, named assistant director of 
agencies. 
Security-Connecticut Life: General 


agents appointed: Prescott Murphy and 
John R. Kelley in Baton Rouge, La.; and 
D. J. Robertson in Oakland, Cal. 


Southland Life: R. L. Whitaker, home 
office field assistant, has been named man- 
ager at El Paso succeeding O. J. Wright, 
Jr., who has returned to the personal pro- 
duction field there. Charlie Jungmichel, 
Dallas field assistant, has been named as- 
sistant manager at Fort Worth replacing 
V. F. Martin, who returned to personal 
production field. 
Named home 
Stanley Russ, 
R. Cannon. 


office field assistants: 
Bryon B. White and Guy 


State Life (Ind.): Roman E. Carr, Nor- 
folk agency manager, has been appointed 
to the newly-created post of regional di- 
rector for Virginia and North Carolina. 


State Mutual Life: Advancements: George 
P. Smith, from agency secretary to super- 
intendent of agencies; William A. Mac- 
Kenzie, from purchasing agent to agency 
secretary; and Russell E. Erickson, from 
assistant purchasing agent to purchasing 
agent. 

Named managers: Peter J. Feeney, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies at home 
office, succeeds George M. C. Goodwin, 
resigned, at downtown Boston agency; 
William L. Sherman, formerly supervisor 
of Aetna Life’s Philadelphia agency, at 
Philadelphia. 


Travelers: Life, accident-health lines: Ap- 
pointed managers—George H. Durbin at 
Oklahoma City succeeding George N. 
Feild, on leave; Marvin J. Grimm at Salt 
Lake City succeeding Albert E. Buckwell, 
retired; and Robert G. Bruce at Fresno 
replacing Harold F. Trunk, on leave. Ed- 
ward J. Keller, assistant manager, trans- 
ferred from Louisville, Ky., to Raleigh, 
N. C.; and Ivan L. Roberson, field super- 
visor, from Oklahoma City to Louisville, 
Ky. Bruce M. Gove named field supervisor 
at St. Paul, Minn. Agency service repre- 
sentatives appointed: Andrew J. Bedsole, 
Atlanta, Ga.; and Frederick M. Moore, 
Empire State, New York City office. 

Edward C. Crumley has been promoted 
to second vice president, Leroy F. Arvid- 
son to secretary and James D. Smith to 
assistant secretary of the newly-formed 
agency services dept. which is under the 
general supervision of vice president M. 
T. Wilson. 

Archibald W. Baird has been named 
assistant secretary in the life, accident and 
group claim dept. 

Joseph L. Gehris has been appointed 
superintendent of the expense allocation 
unit of the methods and planning dept. 


Union Bankers: FE. J. Lasko, sales promo- 
tion manager, has been named regional 
manager in Indiana. 


Union Central: Paul V. Severin, formerly 
Richmond agent for Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, has been appointed manager there. 


Union Life (Ark.): Promoted to assistant 
agency directors: R. Walker Barksdale for 
ordinary dept. and Robert C. ,Hickman 
for combination dept. 


Union Mutual: Promotions: B. Richard 
Markham, from assistant director of agen- 
cies and director of training to director 
of agencies; Robert C. Webb, from as- 
sistant director of agencies to director of 
agencies, mid-west div.; and C. Robert 
Fiscus, from assistant director of training 
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to regional field supervisor at Los Angeles. 

The group division has been realigned 
with 2nd vice president Charles H. Seavey 
in complete charge, A. Douglas Hitchcox 
appointed to the newly-created post of 
group actuary and Stanwood E. Fisher 
named acting claims manager. Group sales 
continue under vice president Robert C. 
Russ. 

Brett Elliott has been appointed group 
sales-service representative in the New 
York regional group office. 


United Fidelity: Assistant secretary Ro- 
berta Hartman has been appointed head 
of the policyowners service dept. 


United Life & Acc.: Alfred R. Rose has 
been appointed associate general agent of 
the I. L. Hartenberg General Agency, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Leslie W. Mercer, for- 
merly district manager for Berkshire Life, 
has been appointed general agent for 
northern Vermont. 


Washington National: Dawson Smith has 
been appointed general agent in Dallas. 


Western States (N. D.): Dr. Lloyd H. 
Falgren, formerly director of agencies for 
Rushmore Mutual, has been appointed as 
superintendent of agencies. Walter R. 
Hoefflin has been named regional agency 
vice president (Wash., Ore., & Ida.). 


sales 


Acacia Mutual: Business in force as of 
the year end was $1,505,000,000 with new 
paid-for business amounting to more than 
$162,350,000. 


Aetna Life: Life protection sold amounted 
to more than $2,726 million for the year— 
new ordinary increased to $489 million 
and new group life and employee insur- 
ance plans, including $628 million net in- 
creases on old policies, amounted to 
$2,237 million. Insurance in force reached 
a total of $18,637 million, a gain of $1,982 
million, of which $3,714 million was ordi- 
nary and $14,923 million group. 


Amicable Life: Insurance in force at the 
end of 1956 was $251,368,354. 


Bankers National: Insurance in force has 
passed the $400 million mark. Paid-for 
ordinary, excluding group, in 1956 was 
$45,166,503 (20% over 1955). 


Canada Life: The average policy issued 
in the United States during 1956 was 
$16,317. 


Confederation Life: Sales of insurance 
during 1956 were $233,721,811, including 
group, an increase of 20% over 1955. In- 
surance in force at the end of the year was 
$1,765,300,000. 


Connecticut Mutual: New life insurance 
in 1956 totaled more than $430 million, 
up nearly $25 million over last year. 
Insurance in force rose by a record $274 
million to a new high of $3,397,600,000 
at year end. 


The Empire Life: Sales in 1956 exceeded 


all previous records and insurance in force 
reached $185,807,869 at the end of the year. 
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Equitable Life (lowa): New life paid-for 
during 1956 amounted to $151,279,466 
bringing insurance in force to $1,491,- 
775,346. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Sales of new 
ordinary insurance for 1956 amounted 
to $1,564,169,000, an 8.9% gain over the 
previous year, and group life sales ($1,203- 
483,000) increased by 20.38% over 1955. 


First Colony: Although the first policy 
was only written on June 8, insurance 
paid-for and in force reached $4,956,418 
at year end. 


Franklin Life: Sales in a one-day drive 
(Jan. 4, 1957) exceeded $27 million. New 
paid sales for 1956 amounted to $601 ,323,- 
364, an increase of $131,745,766 (28.1%) 
over 1955. At the end of the year insur- 
ance in force showed a net gain of $363,- 
752,851 with a total in-force figure of 
$2,388,579,414. 


Great Southern: Total volume in force 
on December 31, 1956 was $845,328,897 
representing a gain of $60,063,402 during 
the year. New paid life amounted to $104,- 
606,083. 


Great-West Life: New life insurance sales 
for 1956 totaled $408,900,000, an increase 
of $96 million over 1955. Annuity sales 
reached a new high of $98,300,000, more 
than $46 million ahead of 1955 figures. 
At year end life insurance and annuity 
business in force totaled $3,400 million (a 
gain of $435 million in twelve months). 


Guarantee Mutual: December sales of 
new insurance—$6,563,802—exceeded any 
month in history and were 79.9% ahead 
of December, 1955. Sale of life insurance 
during the year amounted to $53,691,316, 
exceeding 1955 life sales by 26.7%. 


Gulf Life: December 31 total life insur- 
ance in force reached $1,006.207,174. The 
1956 record added $131,140,106 insurance 
in force, 42% above the previous high of 
$92,070,877 in 1955. 


Jefferson Standard: Total sales in 1956 
amounted to $224,111,356. Insurance in 
force rose to a new high of $1,584,358,453, 
a net gain of $132,914,406. 


John Hancock: Sales of new insurance in 
1956 amounted to a record $2.3 billion. 
Insurance in force increased to a new 
high of $18,808 million. Assets increased 
by more than $300 million to reach $4.9 
billion. 


Kansas City Life: New paid-for business 
in 1956 totaled $153.004,291 bringing total 
insurance in force to $1,188,351,594. 


Lafayette Life: Paid-for was $34,982,216 
in 1956, an increase of 18% over 1955. 
Insurance in force was $152,907,318 at 
year end. 


Lincoln Natiena!: During December, 1956 
insurance in force reached $8 billion and 
the final figure at year end exceeded that 
amount by several millions. This was an 
increase of more than $575 million during 
the year. Included in the total is more 
than $1,130 million of group insurance. 
Total life insurance issued during 1956 
was more than $1,240 million, of which 
more than $250 million was new group 
business. New life insurance issued during 
the year exceeded the previous year's 
record amount by more than $155 million. 
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Lutheran Mutual: Total in force stands 
at $384,603,798 and new life business was 
$47,617,494 for the year. 


Manhattan Life: New paid-for business 
(all lines) was $246,692,753, including re- 
vivals and increases, a gain of 52% over 
the 1955 volume of $162,431,205. Insur- 
ance in force increased by 39% to $877,- 
779,933, including $52,621,760 of Express- 
men’s Mutual, reinsured at end of year. 


Manufacturers Life: New business for 
1956 totaled $326 million, an increase of 
8.3% over the best previous year. The in 
force total now stands at more than $2.3 
billion. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Total life insur- 
ance delivered during the past year 
amounted to $795,469,000 (an increase of 
$65,360,000 over 1955) of which ordinary 
was $644,214,000 (up 15.3%) and group 
$151,255,000. Total insurance in force for 
1956 was $5,421,236,000 with ordinary ac- 
counting for $4,540,176,000 and group, 
$88 1,060,000. 


Matson Assurance: Life insurance in 
force at 1956 year-end totaled $104,373,- 
600. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Sales of life insur- 
ance for the year totaled $386,588,829, an 
increase of 8% over 1955. 


Mutual of New York: New individual 
ordinary life business during 1956 was 
$586 million, compared with $537 million 
or 9% more than in 1955. Total life in- 
surance sales, including group, amounted 
to $658 million. 


Mutual Trust: New business increased 
12% over 1955 figures and insurance in 
force reached $542,849,341 during 1956. 


National Life (lowa): New paid-for busi- 
ness was $23,863,011 for 1956 bringing in- 
surance in force to $106,574,745. 





National Life (V#.): Final figures for 1956 
showed sales of $248,501,890 (an increase 
of 14.6% over 1955) with insurance in 
force at $1,844,248,052. 


New England Life: In 1956 new individ- 
ual life insurance sales of $673 million 
(an 18% increase over 1955) and new 
group term life of $101.4 million were 
reported. 


New York Lite: Ordinary sales in 1956 
amount to $2,041,384,780 for an increase 
of 13.4% over 1955 ($1,800,541,100). Com- 
bined sales of group and ordinary totaled 
$2,499,584,863 compared with $2,161 ,312,- 
571 in 1955 for an increase of 15.7%. Total 
group life volume amounted to $458,200,- 
083 and showed an increase of 27° over 


the $360,771,471 group volume in 1955. 


North American Life (Ill.): Life insur- 
ance sales exceeded $60 million as com- 
pared with the previous high of $52 mil- 
lion for 1955. The 1956 gain in life insur- 
ance in force also exceeded all previous 
years. 


Northwestern Mutual: With total sales of 
more than $696 million in 1956, volume 


lat end 


was up 16.77% from 1955. 


Northwestern National: Total new in- 
surance written for 1956 was $188,420,000, 
an increase of 10% over combined ordi- 
nary and group sales of 1955. At year end 
insurance in force totaled $1,653,920,000, 
a $110,790,000 increase from the preceding 
year. 


Ohio State Life: New life insurance issucd 
and paid-for during 1956 was $62,583,097. 
Total life insurance in force increased 
$42,043,970 over 1955 to $351,738,606 (up 
1314%). Ordinary life production in 1956 
reached $48,935,185 and was $7,670,452 
greater than 1955 (18.6%). 


Pan-American: More than $149 million 
of new insurance was sold in 1956. Total 
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ARLEY F. HANSON, President 
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Be Gorrah, ’tis Great — 
National Life’s Three R’’s. 


And how right he is! 
income, return of premium, and deferred 
income! All three can be placed in one policy. 
You've heard of group—have you heard of 
“after group?” Better investigate. Use handy 
coupon below. 


Three riders—family 


A Mr. Carl F. Woodmansee 
‘Tee P. and Agency Director 
| National Life Company Dept. BIN-3 


1 Hubbell Building, Des Moines, lowa 


{ Dear Sir: | om interested in ‘The Three R's." 
*| Please send me full particulars. 


| Nome _ 


' 
| Address 
' 


we we we we we we we ww oe we eet 


‘ City State 





Sales—Continued 


insurance in force is now over $921 mil- 
lion, an increase of $94 million for the 
year, or 12% over insurance in force at 
the end of 1955. 


Phoenix Mutual: During 1956 new ordi- 
nary insurance sold totaled $213,325,000, 
an increase of 33% over the previous year, 
while insurance in force increased $136,- 
436,000 to reach $1,618,243,000. 


Pilot Life: A gain of $126 million insur- 
ance in force during 1956 has been re- 
ported making total insurance in force 
$1,208,776,329. 


Provident Life & Acc.: Life insurance in 
force stood at $2,018,056.266 on December 
31, 1956. 


Provident Mutual: New paid life insur- 
ance exceeded that of any previous year 
in history. 


Republic National: New life paid-for and 
issued in 1956 amounted to $423,771,609 
compared with $333,596,539 for 1955. Life 
insurance in force increased $251,902,238 
bringing the total in force to $1,168,192,- 
rie a 


Travelers: Life insurance in force climbed 
more than $1.5 billion during the year 
and now exceeds $18.7 billion. 


United American (Ga.): Closed its first 
year (January 16) with a total in force 
figure of $34,119,782, which is believed to 
be a new record for first year ordinary 
in force. 


United Life & Acc.: Total paid-for in 
December was $7,942,523, including direct 
ordinary, group paid-for ($3,208,038) and 
reinsurance accepted. New insurance from 
all lines amounted to $41,528,917 for 1956. 
Life insurance in force was $226,410,239, 
an increase of 13% over the $200,880,979 
in force on January 1, 1956. 


United Fidelty: In force now $141,490,- 
000 


The United States Life: Ordinary sales, 
domestic and foreign, totaled $98,274,483 
in 1956 with those in the United States 
increasing 21% over 1955. Accident and 
sickness sales were 34% over the 1955 
figure to set a new high. 





policy 
changes 


American National has a non-participat- 
ing ordinary family type policy. This Full 
Family Protector gives $5,000 whole life 
per unit on the husband, with $1,000 term 
on the wife if the same age as the hus- 
band (adjusted for difference in ages), 
$1,000 term to age 20 on each child, and 
$1,000 automatically on each additional 
child born thereafter when it reaches 15 
days of age. The contract is also offered 
on the monthly debit ordinary basis. 


Baltimore Life has a family plan cover- 
ing father, mother, and present and un- 
born children to age 21. A payor provision 
protects the family in the event of the 
father’s death before age 65. 


Bankers of lowa has introduced a com- 
plete new line of life policies with a 
general reduction in premiums, somewhat 
higher cash values on most plans, and 
revised dividends, which the company says 
result in improved costs. Settlement op- 
tions have been liberalized and_ revised. 
A number of new policies have been in- 
troduced, including a $20,000 minimum 
preferred ordinary life. 
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@ OPPORTUNITY—For men, now active, under age 45 as General 
Agents with liberal and attractive General Agents contracts, or 
Regional Supervisors with salary, commissions, expenses, incentive 


@ TERRITORY—Ark., Colo., N. Dak., S. 
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Brotherhood Mutual of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
is offering group major medical insurance. 


Crown Life has generally increased divi- 
dends, with a new scale averaging about 
19% greater than the old scale. Dividends 
left on deposit will increase at a rate of 
314%. 


Equitable of lowa has a preauthorized 
check plan paying premiums monthly. 


Equitable of New York will discount 
premiums paid in advance at 3%, effec- 
tive January 28. 


Guardian of New York has made several 
changes in its pension trust guaranteed 
issue underwriting procedure for 1957. 


Jefferson National has a new executive 
hospital indemnity and medical policy. 


Manufacturers is introducing in Canada 
premium rates graded by the amount of 
the policy. 


Massachusetts Mutual has announced a 
change in premium rates for women who 
purchase its Executive Protection policies. 
These contracts are being issued as of an 
age three years younger than the ap- 
plicant’s actual age. 


Michigan Life has an automatic bank plan 
for monthly payment of premiums. 


Midland Mutual has announced two new 
special plans; executive special, a paid up 
life at 95 with a minimum of $25,000, and 
a five-year renewable term contract, mini- 
mum $15,000. 


Mutual Benefit has a “Guaranteed Issue 
Plan” whereby the company will issue 
insurance on all members of acceptable 
groups without medical evidence. The 
plan applies to groups having twenty-five 
or more lives, with a maximum of $25,000 
per life. 


Nationwide has reduced special class rat- 
ings for pilots and crew members of the 
Military Air Transport Command to $2.85 
annually per $1,000, and ratings for sub- 
marine personnel of the United States 
Navy have been eliminated and all pre- 
miums are now standard. The company 
has increased from $5,000 to $10,000 the 
amount of non-medical juvenile insurance 
available at ages 0-4 inclusive, and from 
$10,000 to $15,000 at ages 5-14 inclusive. 


Pacific Mutual has a new guaranteed 
renewable accident and sickness policy, 
with the right of premium change re- 
served to the company. The policy is 
called “Guaranteed Renewable Income 
Protection Policy.” 


State Mutual of Mass. has made a num- 
ber of changes. Many former practices are 
now guaranteed contractual provisions, 
with liberalization applying particularly 
to settlement options, reinstatement, 
and dividend provisions. Liberalizations, 
where possible have been made retro- 
active to existing policies. New 1- 
icies are the Executive 20 ($25,000 mini- 
mum face amount), a twenty payment 
endowment at age 90 plan; term to age 
70; five-year automatically renewable 
term; and thirty-year reducing term. Two 
new term riders are a level term rider to 
age 65 and a family income to 65 rider. 
Three joint and survivor options have 
been added to the settlement option pro- 
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visions available. The company will again 
pay a 12% dividend to its sickness and 
accident policyholders for third and later 
policy years. 


Union Mutual is offering non-cancellable, 
guaranteed renewable disability protection 
to citizens of Puerto Rico. 


United Life and Accident is discounting 
premiums paid in advance at 314%. New 
non-medical limits have been announced 
for life insurance and accident and sick- 
ness insurance. 


West Coast has interest rates as follows: 
Dividends left to accumulate—3.25%; 
proceeds of policies withdrawable—3.00%; 
non-withdrawable proceeds—3.25%; dis- 
count on premiums paid in advance— 
3.00%. 


ass’n notes 


Health Insurance Institute: Arthur E. 
O’Leary, formerly associate editor with 
Eastern Underwriter, has joined the staff. 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'‘n: 
Fred G. Jarvis, Jr., CLU, has been pro- 
moted to senior consultant. 

Total membership is 286 companies in- 
cluding the following: American Home 
Life, Topeka, Kansas; Canadian Premier 
Life, Winnipeg, Canada; Continental Life, 
Toronto, Canada; National Fidelity Life, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Olympic National Life, 
Seattle, Wash.; Peoples Life, Frankfort, 
Ind.; and Piedmont Life, Atlanta, Ga. The 
National Mutual Life Ass’n of Austral- 
asia Limited, Melbourne, Australia, and 
Siam Service Insurance Co., Ltd., of Bang- 
kok, Thailand, are new associate members. 


Life Undrs. Ass'n of Canada: New officers 
elected: President, Stewart M. Scott, CLU, 
(Canada _ Life); honorary president, 
Charles M. Dunn (manager Mutual Life 
of Canada); chairman of board, J. H. 
Peters, CLU, (Manufacturers Life); vice 
chairman of board, M. L. Levy, CLU, 
(Imperial Life); honorary secretary, Fer- 
nand DeHaerne, CLU, (manager, North- 
ern Life); honorary treasurer and chair- 
man, finance committee, W. Arthur Hand, 
CLU, (manager, Confederation Life); 
registrar, Institute of CLUs, A. J. Alder, 
CLU, (London Life); chairman executive 
council, Institute of CLUs, G. L. Francis, 
CLU, (manager, Great-West Life). 

Reg L. Kayler CLU, Toronto, has been 
appointed to the newly-created post of 
general counsel and director of education. 


obituaries 


Phillips: Thomas A. Phillips, chairman of 
the board of the Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., died January 3rd at the 
age of 75. Mr. Phillips joined the com- 
pany in 1909 and had served successively 
as secretary and actuary, vice president, 

resident (1929-1947) and chairman of the 

ard. He was a past president of the 
American Life Convention, the American 
Institute of Actuaries and the Rotary Club 
of St. Paul. Mr. Phillips was a Fellow 
of the Society of Actuaries and Associate 
Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain. 


Carter: DeWitt Carter, chairman of the 
board of directors of the American United 
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To new policyowners in 1956 


To reach a total of 261,826 
policies for protection 


Admitted Assets 
Principal Asset Items are 


Government Bonds 


These Assets are Pledged for 


communities where it operates. 


Home Office 


PERTINENT FACTS FROM OUR 
48TH ANNUAL REPORT 
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Payments to policyowners and beneficiaries 
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STRENGTH 


Real Estate, at cost less depreciation 


Municipal and Corporate Bonds.......................... 
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Fulfillment of Policy Obligations...... 
Additional Protection to Policyowners 
in excess of our ascertained liabilities 


OUR PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


As one of the nation’s great life insurance companies, Great Southern 
will provide security and protection to an ever-increasing number of 
provident and self-reliant people. And as one of the South’s strong 
and conservative financial institutions, Great Southern will continue to 
make available money for the economic and industrial growth of the 
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Life Insurance Company, died January 
17th at the age of 64. A director of the 
company since 1945 Mr. Carter became 
chairman of the board in 1948 and was 
a member of the executive and finance 
committees. Since 1949 he had been vice 
president of Foster and Creighton Co., 
building contractors. Active in the Method- 
ist Church and in community affairs, 
Mr. Carter was a director of the Middle 
Tennessee Council, Boy Scouts of America. 
In Nashville he was a member of the 
Zodiac Club, the Council of Foreign Re- 
lations, and the Honorable Order of Ken- 
tucky Colonels. 


Wade: Kenneth B. Wade, general agent 
for The Ohio National Life Insurance 
Company died recently in Harrisburg, Pa. 





of a heart ailment. Mr. Wade had been 
with the company since 1932 acting in 
the capacity of district manager from 
1951 until January Ist of this year at 
which time he succeeded his brother 
George N. Wade as general agent. Mr. 
Wade was a consistent qualifier for the 
company’s honor clubs and served as 
president of the group from 1948 to 1950. 
He had earned the National Quality 
Award for each of the past ten years and 
had written at least an app-a-week for the 
past twelve years. A member of the Lan- 
caster Association of Life Underwriters, 
Mr. Wade served as director in 1949-50, 
was state legislative representative that 
same year and had been a member of the 
Pennsylvania Leaders Round Table for 
some time. 
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I am proud to be President of a life insurance company 
offering field management and sales opportunities which 
I’m convinced are unparalleled in the industry today. 


Berkshire can boast of a tradition of 105 years of quality 
service and policyowner equity, operating within the trus- 
teeship requirements of the New York State laws. Here’s 
a company with an enviable total financial foundation and 
alert, aggressive management certain that its future lies 
in the development of bigger and better field opportunities. 


Guiding our Agency operations is a skilled, vigorous home 
office team superbly equipped by training and experience to 


select and develop men who want to grow. With a modern sales 
concept and the finest, most complete training and promotion 
programs, I say with conviction that today 

Berkshire presents the greatest potential 

for personal growth in the industry! 


ERKS HIRE 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annuities 
W. Rankin Furey, C.L.U., President 
George D. Covell, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. + AMUTUAL COMPANY «+ 1881 
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companies 





THE AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 


Chairman of the Executive Committee 


Harold Allen, partner in Allen & Company, has been 
elected chairman of the executive committee of this 


company, a recently organized affiliate of American 
Surety Company. 


BENEFICIAL STANDARD Life Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California 


New Vice-President 


Henry Attias, a director of the company, has been 
elected vice-president and general counsel. 


BUSINESS MEN'S Assurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Reinsurance Vice-President 


John G,. Phillips has been elected vice-president in 
charge of reinsurance and assumes direction of these 
activities throughout the United States and in six for- 
eign countries. 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Officers Promoted 


Ben F, Hadley, vice-president and superintendent of 
agents, has been elected vice-president and director of 
agency administration and Orval J. Miller, comptroller, 
has been appointed secretary and comptroller. 

Newly created positions of superintendent of agents, 
director of education and training, and agency organizer 
have been filled by appointment of Fred C. Adams, 
Frank T. Phillips and Ralph E. Waldo, respectively. 


For March, 1957 


CONFEDERATION Life Association 
Toronto, Canada 


Officers Appointed 


Marcus F. Auden, with the company since 1925, has 
been appointed vice-president and secretary of the As- 
sociation to succeed James L. McLachlin, who retired 
after 42 years in the industry, all with Confederation. 

R. M. Bell has been appointed general counsel and 
W. J. D. Lewis associate actuary. 


DOMINION Life Assurance Company 
Waterloo, Canada ~y 


New President 


Edward D. Auer was elected chairman of the board, 
and A. S. Upton, formerly vice-president and managing 
director, elected president of this company. Reflecting 
the change in control, Henry F. Rood, Ronald G. 
Stagg and Carl A. Pollock were elected directors. 


EQUITABLE LIFE Assurance Society of the U. S. 
New York, New York 


Murphy Elected President 


Ray D. Murphy, chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of the company, has been elected 
president as well, to succeed Charles W. Dow, who 
has resigned. 


FIRST UNITED LIFE Insurance Company 
Gary, Indiana 


New Vice-President-Director of Agencies 

William E. Long, formerly general agent for Mid- 
western United, has been named vice-president and 
director of agencies of this company. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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$347,171,294 


Total Life Insurance in Force 
December 31, 1956: 


$4,604, 113.837 
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Life Insurance in Force 


During 1956: 


NATIONAL LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 











Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 


Select Territory: 


CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
IDAHO KANSAS 
NEBRASKA NEVADA 
NEW MEXICO 
OREGON 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TEXAS 
WASHINGTON 
WYOMING 


In 27th Year 
Capital and Surplus 
over $2,000,000 
$117.00 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $49,000,000 
in Force 


Write to: 


Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 
Agency Vice-President 


e Experienced Agents 
Wanted 


Policy Holders and Other 
Leads 

Tore First Year 
Commissions 

Vested Renewals 

Non-Participating and 
Other Policies 

Paying 4°% Compound 
Interest on Dividend 
Accumulations 


BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


1300 Grant Street * Denver, Colorado 
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GUARDIAN LIFE Insurance Company of 
America, New York, New York 


New President 


John L. Cameron has been elected president to suc- 
ceed James A. McLain, who has been elected to the 
newly created position of chairman of the board and 
will continue as chief executive officer. 


INSURANCE CITY Life Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


New Sales Manager 


Robert D. Fitzgerald, formerly a field underwriter 
for John Hancock Mutual, has been appointed sales 
manager of this company. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD Life Insurance 
Company, Greensboro, North Carolina 


Pays Cash Dividend 
Declares 25% Stock Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of $.25 per share and 
an extra dividend of $.25 was paid February 8th to 
stockholders of record February 4th. A 10% bonus 
was also voted for home office and branch office sala- 
ried employees. 


.A 25% stock dividend has been declared payable to 
stockholders of record. 


JOHN HANCOCK Mutual Life Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


Executive Changes 


Paul F. Clark has been elevated from president to 
chairman of the board. He will continue to serve as 
chairman of the finance committee. Byron K. Elliott, 
formerly executive vice president, has been elected 
president and will serve as chairman of the executive 
committee. 

Reginald B. Miner has been elected vice president in 
charge of the city mortgage department and Lawrence 
B. Gilman, vice president in charge of claims. 


LAFAYETTE LIFE Insurance Company 


Lafayette, Indiana 


Officers Promoted 


J. Kenneth Kensinger, treasurer of the company, 
has been named financial vice-president-treasurer ; Max 
V. Goken is agency vice-president; Roger S. Worden, 
underwriting vice-president; and Glenn E. Stewart is 
secretary. 
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LIFE INSURANCE Company of Georgia 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Expands Group Department 


Group operations have been instituted by the com- 
pany with the appointment of Edward D. Lord as group 
manager and William F. Morris as group underwriting 
manager. The company has had a limited amount in 
force for several years, but this is the first attempt made 
at expansion, with initial sales efforts restricted to 
Georgia. 


LINCOLN INCOME Life Insurance Company 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Special Dividend Declared—Stock Dividend 


The regular dividend of $.30 per share, plus an extra 
dividend of $.20 per share, was paid January 16 to 
stockholders of record January 14. 

A 10% stock dividend was paid on March Ist to 
stockholders of record February 15. Including the 10% 
capital increase in 1956, capital would thereby be in- 
creased to $269,539. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Opens Regional Reinsurance Office 


This company has established its first regional rein- 
surance office to provide complete underwriting facili- 
ties on a regional basis. The new office is located in 
downtown Dallas and is under the direction of Dean 
A. Thomas. Ernest F. Ehresman will be in charge of 
underwriting service; Donald A. Pahl will be super- 
visor and assistant underwriter. At the outset the office 


will service only life insurance companies domiciled in 
Texas. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE Insurance Company 


Toronto, Canada 


Officers Promoted 
Introduces Graded Premiums in Canada 


K. G. McNab has been appointed vice-president and 
chief agency officer of the company. T. H. Neville is 
now agency vice-president in charge of United States 
operations succeeding A. Kinch, retired. K. T. Moore 
has been appointed agency superintendent—administra- 
tion and N. T. Sheppard, agency superintendent. 

The company is introducing in Canada premium rates 
graded by the amount of the policy; handled by adding 
or subtracting dollar amounts from the annual rate. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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on attractive agent's and general agent's basis in fourteen 
states* is just one feature of a constructive, forward-look- 
ing expansion program that our strong, progress-minded 
company is presently engaged in. 


We also offer the following to alert, aggressive field men 
looking for a permanent connection: 

* Complete SUBSTANDARD FACILITIES! 

* EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM for all new men! 


* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* COMPLETE ACCIDENT & HEALTH SALES KIT 
with Non-cancellable and Guaranteed Renew- 
able contracts! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Agency Vice-President 
for details. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 











For nearly half a century .. . 
“The Country's Most Friendly Company" 
* Openings jin California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, 


Michigan, i, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 























| FAITHFUL PROTECTION SINCE 1910 | 
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GLOBE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Juvenile Policies Our 


Specialty 


Complete Life Insurance 
Coverage 
Ages 0-60 





ALSO ACCIDENT, HEALTH, 
HOSPITALIZATION AND MEDICAL 


159 North Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


WM. J. ALEXANDER, President 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN ILLINOIS, 
FLORIDA AND COLORADO 


POP ' 


Pr it Yt a 

















ENTURY 


W. J. LAIDLAW SR. 
Chairman of the Board and President 


FORT WORTH 
TEXAS 


Originators of 


The BASIC POLICY PROGRAM * 

















| Polio Indemnity Insurance 


* A Copyrighted Sales Program 
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MONUMENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Pays Dividend to Stockholders 


The regular quarterly dividend of $.35 per share 
was paid on February Ist to stockholders of record as 
of January 25. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT Life Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 
Officers Promoted 


Charles G. Heitzeberg has been elected vice-president 
in charge of agencies of the company. H. Douglas 
Palmer and Wilbur E. Hintz have been elected directors 
of agencies, the former will be responsible for the inter- 
nal operation of the company’s agency department, 
including training of agents, the latter will be in charge 
of field personnel, as well as the company’s field super- 
visory and management development program. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY Life Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


New Vice-President 


Carl E. Bolte has been appointed vice-president of the 
company and will be in charge of the public relations 
pfogram. 


NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Montpelier, Vermont 


New Vice-President 


Roy L. Johnson has been promoted. from assistant 
vice-president to a vice-president in charge of all plan- 
ning for the company’s new home office building, as 
well as continuing as head of the department responsible 
for personnel, purchasing and planning activities. 


NATIONWIDE Corporation 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dividends to Stockholders 


Cash and stock dividend payments have been declared 
by the directors of the corporation. A $.075 cash divi- 
dend is payable April 1 to shareholders of record March 
1 on all Class A and Class B common shares issued and 
outstanding. A similiar payment was made in October. 
The stock dividend of one share for each twenty-five 
held on March 5 is payable April 1. Stockholders en- 
titled to fractional shares will receive cash. 
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The Nationwide Corporation has controlling interest 
in Nationwide Life Insurance Company of Columbus, 
National Casualty Company of Detroit, and Michigan 
Life Insurance Company of Royal Oak. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


New Agency Vice-President 


Ronald D. Rogers, director of agencies, has been 
elected agency vice-president of the company. 


NORTHWESTERN LIFE Insurance Company 
Seattle, Washington 


New President 
New Officers Elected 


O. D. Sanford, executive vice-president, has been 
elected president to succeed Austin F. Case, who is now 
chairman of the board. Other new officers elected are 
P. M. McLeod, vice-president and agency director; J. 
E. Riley, vice-president, underwriting ; R. C. Burr, vice- 
president and controller. G. L. Knight and H. E. Crowe 
continue as treasurer and secretary, respectively. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Annual Meeting Held 


The management of the company retained operating 
control at the annual meeting held on January 28th last 
and its slate of five directors was reelected for a three- 
year term. 

Nationwide Corporation, owners of a majority of the 
outstanding capital stock, was not officially represented, 
but attorneys affiliated with that organization challenged 
the holding of the meeting on the ground that a major- 
ity of the stock was not present as required by Section 
6 of Article X of the Articles of Incorporation. The 
chairman of the meeting, John S. Pillsbury, Jr., over- 
ruled the objection on advice from counsel of the com- 
pany who gave the opinion that the section referred to 
had not been legally adopted and was of no legal force 
or effect. 

Attorneys for Nationwide Corporation filed suit on 
February Ist in the United States District Court asking 
that the annual meeting held January 28th be ruled null 
and void. This company is partly mutual and partly 
stock and both policyholders and stockholders vote at 
the annual meeting. There are approximately twice as 
many policyholder votes as there are stockholders votes. 

No action was taken on a proposal to increase the par 
value of the stock from $10 to $15 which would thus 
have enabled the company to increase the annual divi- 
dend rate from $1 to $1.50. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Don't Forget the 


FREE 


BIG 
3! 


The “Office Methods” section of this—and 
every!—issue of BEST’S INSURANCE 
NEWS contains three valuable services that 
are available free to all our subscribers! 
Check the Table of Contents at the front of 
this issue . . . or the leadoff page in this 
section . . . for Modern Aids to Office Effi- 
ciency, Booklets, and Office Equipment Di- 
rectory! It'll just take a minute . . . and it'll 
pay off, we guarantee, in saved time, saved 
effort, and saved money! 


Best’s Insurance News 


Since 1899... oy . . - Your Magazine! 
dey yor” 














Mr. BroKer. - 
got 30 seconds? 


That's all the time it will take to check that 
these are better term rates than any you 
have been able to offer . . . ‘til 





now. 
$100,000 

Age 30 Age 40 Age 50 

5 Year Convertible Term $515 $695 $1,385 

5 Year Renewable Term $595 $825 $1,605 


RATES NOT QUITE SO LOW ON SMALLER AMOUNTS, 
BUT STILL MIGHTY, MIGHTY COMPETITIVE. 


Fantastic? Not at all! 
welcome term insurance, that's all .. . 
as well as standard. 


No tricks, no catches; we just 
and substandard 


If you live outside the ten Provident States,* sorry . ° 
we cannot be of service. If you do live in one of our states, 
contact any of our General Agents, or write direct to: 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life Insurance Company 
BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Agency Vice President 


LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH « HOSPITALIZATION 
ANNUITIES ¢ PENSION TRUST 


* Minnesota, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Idaho, Montana, 
Washington, Wyoming, Oregon, California. 
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THE OHIO NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


New Director of Sales Promotion 


Samuel J. Osborn, manager of field service, has been 
promoted to director of sales promotion, which is an 
expansion of his previous responsibility for the com- 
pany’s advertising and public relations program. 


OLD AMERICAN Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


New Vice President 


C. R. Fidlar has been elected to the newly created post 
of vice president and senior underwriting consultant. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New President 
New Secretary 


Joseph E. Boettner has been elected president of the 
company to succeed William Elliott, who has been 
elected chairman of the board. 












m. LEN 


HOTEL 


IN THE CENTER OF 
THE THEATRE AND 
SHOPPING DISTRICT 


FAMILY RATES 


Children Under 14 FREE! 
e 250 Rooms with Bath 

e Rates from $3.50 Single 
e Excellent Coffee Shop 

e Reasonable Prices 

e Air Conditioning 

e Fan in Every Room 

e Circulating Ice Water 


‘y\ NEWEST HOTEL IN 


, D x sournwest noret MAIN and MONROE 
5 | TRADEMARK OF QUALITY PHONE 8-644] 
AD FOR RESERVATIONS, CONTACT A.P. PICKENS, Mgr. 
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John T. Sheehan has been elected secretary to suc- 
ceed Louis Myers, who has retired. 


THE PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of 


America, Newark, New Jersey 
Dow Heads New Northeastern Home Office 


Harold E. Dow, 2nd vice-president of the company’s 
Northcentral home office at Minneapolis, has been ap- 
pointed head of the company’s new Northeastern home 
office to be established in Boston. 

The new home office will be incorporated in a 3l-acre 
project which includes a municipal convention hall, a 
hotel, garden and tower apartments, a restaurant and 
shops and specialty stores. There will also be under- 
ground parking for some 5,000 automobiles. 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Dividend to Stockholders 


The regular quarterly dividend of $.40 per share was 
declared payable April 10th to owners of record as of 
April 1st. 


STANDARD Insurance Company 
Portland, Oregon 


New President 
G. E. Cannon, executive vice-president, has been 


elected president of the company effective January 1, 
1957 to succeed W. P. Stalnaker, who retired. 


TEXAS PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company 


Galveston, Texas 
4 for | Stock Split 

At a special meeting of the stockholders of the com- 
pany the par value of the company’s stock was reduced 


from $20 per share to $5 per share. This 4 for 1 stock 
split increases the number of shares to 200,000. 


UNION MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 


Reorganizes Group Department 


The company has reorganized its group and sickness 
and accident department with Charles H. Seavey, 2nd 
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vice-president in complete charge of administering the 
department. Group sales will continue under Robert 
C. Russ, vice-president. A. Douglas Hitchcox has been 
appointed to the newly created post of group actuary, 
and Stanwood E. Fisher has been appointed acting 
claims manager to handle all group claims as well as 
individual sickness and accident claims. 


UNION NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


New President 
New Vice-President 


Benjamin N. Woodson, president of American Gen- 
eral Life and Hawaiian Life, has been elected president 
of the company to succeed William E. Barkley, who 
has been elected chairman of the executive committee. 
Andrew Delaney has been elected vice-president and 
actuary, and a member of the board. Mr, Barkley will 
continue to direct the company’s operations at the home 
office in Lincoln. 


UNITED FIDELITY Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Quarterly Dividend Paid 


The regular quarterly dividend of $.40 per share was 
paid to stockholders of record on January 16th. 


THE UNITY LIFE AND ACCIDENT Association 


Syracuse, New York 
Now a Mutual Life Company 


This fraternal association converted to a mutual life 
insurance company on January 1, 1957 and changed its 
title to The Unity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York. 


WESTERN STATES Life Insurance Company 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Officers Promoted 
Dividends to Stockholders 


Dale L. Haakenstad has been promoted from actuary 
to vice-president and actuary; C. Almer Anderson, 
agency secretary to assistant vice-president; Orville P. 
Laidlaw from cashier to assistant secretary; and Allen 
L. Strom to agency secretary. 

A cash dividend of $.15 per share was declared and 
paid on February 15th to stockholders of record Feb- 
ruary Ist. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF 1956 


* New Life Insurance issued totaled $49.7 
Million—27% more than in 1955, and the 
largest amount for any year in the Company's 
history. 


% Life Insurance in Force reached a new all- 
time high at the year end of $217,575,118. 


* Assets are now $22,242,229, a gain of $4,277,- 
504 in 1956. 


* Legal Reserves increased $3,092,173 during 
the year and total $15,673,702. 


* Surplus Funds for the Protection of Policy- 
owners reached an all-time high of $1,926,526 
at the year end. 


* Premium Income was $5,500,227 or 19% 
greater than in 1955. 


UNITED-SERYICES 
Gi c , wance ( cmpany 


1625 EYE STREET.N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





WISCONSIN LIFE Insurance Gompany 


Madison, Wisconsin 
New Director of Agencies 


A. J. Hancock, formerly agency secretary, has been 
appointed a director of agencies. 


WOODMEN ACCIDENT and Life Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
New Director of Education 


L. J. Melby, most recently special agent for North- 
western National in Lincoln, has been appointed director 
of education for this company. 


WOODMEN of the World Life Insurance 
Society, Omaha, Nebraska 


Legislative Committee Changes 


John P. Blanchard has been appointed chairman and 
Albert L. Lee and William Henry Rawls, members of 
the National Legislative Committee of the Society, to 
fill vacancies created by the election of Robert L. Kirk 
and J. O. Hollis to the board of directors. 
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FIC AWARDS 


THE FRATERNAL INSURANCE Coun- 
sellors Association has announced 
the awarding of the following certifi- 
cates of achievement to F.I.C.’s: 
—A quality service award (per- 
sistency in 1955 and 1956) 
—-An award for one million of paid- 
for insurance in 1956 
—An award for one-half 
paid-for insurance in 1956 
The quality award is based on 
90% persistency. Certificates will 
be sent to all those who qualify, and 
appropriate recognition will be given 
to each qualifying F.I.C. attending 
the May 10, 1957 Association meet- 
ing in Chicago, at the Sherman Ho- 
tel. Jack Nussbaum, President of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers will be the principal speaker. 


million 


GOVERNMENTAL HEALTH 
PLANS 


A PROVINCIAL HOSPITALIZATION plan 
is proposed by the Ontario, Canada 
government. Expenses would be 
borne jointly by the Dominion, the 
Province and the insured. The plan, 
which is tentatively scheduled to be- 
come effective in 1959, is contingent 
on Dominion aid which has been 
promised when and if a majority of 
the ten provinces establish such pro- 
grams. 

Compulsory health insurance is 
being revived in the United States 
by a Democratic Senator and Repre- 
sentative. Senator Murray, co- 
author, and Representative Dingell, 
the son of the co-author of the orig- 
inal measure, have reintroduced it 
in generally the same form. Employ- 
ers and their employees would con- 
tribute equal amounts toward the 
financing of the program. 


Alternate Plan 


As part of an alternative plan 
against the establishment of com- 
pulsory government health insur- 
ance plans, Canadian life insurance 
companies are urging the establish- 
ment of a private insurance sub- 
standard risk agency to insure all 
persons up to age 70 regardless of 
physical condition, Bruce R. Power, 
Secretary and Actuary of the Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation, declared recently. 
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Addressing the First Annual 
Group Insurance Forum under the 
sponsorship of the Health Insurance 
Association of America, Mr. Power 
explained that under this proposal 
standard policy forms would be 
issued on an individual basis at a 
premium rate somewhat higher than 
for standard risks. Specified condi- 
tions and procedures would be im- 
posed. “Private agencies would be 
required to share in any losses in- 
curred by the sub-standard risk 
agency as a condition of their au- 
thority to transact hospitalization 
insurance but, depending on the loss 
experience, financial participation 
by government might also be neces- 
sary.” 

He said the rationale of the alter- 
native plan now being advocated by 
the life insurance companies is that 
the private agencies should be per- 
mitted to continue operating in the 
wide area where they are now active 
and that governments should focus 
their attention on the remaining 
area. Under the alternative plan, 
private agencies would continue to 
improve and extend the insurance 
protection they offer to the public 
and governments would supply com- 
plementary protection in certain 
areas, 

While the Canadian life insurance 
companies’ alternative plan urges 
that private agencies should not be 
restricted as to the level or dura- 
tion of the benefits they may sell, it 
is contemplated that they should be 
required to broaden their range of 
cover by offering contracts providing 
a stipulated minimum level of bene- 
fits on both an individual and group 
basis. Mr. Power pointed out that 
people should not be required to 
purchase these broader benefits but 


such protection should be made 
“universally available’ to all who 
wish it. 


The fields of government respon- 
sibility, under the alternative plan, 
include: non-active treatment hos- 
pitals—governments to assume com- 
plete responsibility for care not only 
in tuberculosis sanatoria and mental 
institutions but also in chronic and 
convalescent hospitals; active treat- 
ment hospitals—governments to as- 
sume the cost of standard ward care 
for the indigent and the non- 
indigent aged who have attained 
age 70. 





In addition, the life insurance 
companies’ alternative plan pro- 
poses that governments assume the 
cost to any patient, whether insured 
or uninsured, of standard ward care 
in an active treatment hospital for 
that portion of any stay in excess 
of 365 days. 


F.T.C. CASES 


THE TRAVELERS HEALTH Associa- 
tion of Omaha, Neb. has_ been 
ordered by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to stop allegedly false ad- 
vertising of its health insurance con- 
tracts. 

The American Life Convention, 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, and Health Insurance Associa- 
tion of America have all taken sharp 
issue with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s claim that it has jurisdic- 
tion over interstate advertising of 
accident and health insurance com- 
panies. Briefs have been presented 
to United States Court of Appeals 
in the case of the American Hos- 
pital & Life asserting that control 
of such advertising should remain 
with the states. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
asserts in its brief filed with the 
Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals that 
the McCarran Act gives it the au- 
thority to regulate insurance over 
interstate lines. The National Cas- 
ualty Company claims that the 
F.T.C. does not have authority to 
regulate accident and sickness insur- 
ance advertising because the intent 
of Public Law 15 is to keep insur- 
ance regulation with the states. 


STATUS OF DEBIT AGENTS 


DEBIT LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS are 
outside salesmen and their status as 
such should be clarified for income 
tax purposes by the Internal Rev- 
enue Service through revision of 
proposed Revenue regulations, it 
was stated recently by the American 
Life Convention, Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, and the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers. The three associations made 
their recommendations to the I.R.S. 
with regard to proposed regulations 
published by the Service in the Fed- 
eral Register last November. 
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"THE ONLY CRIME he ever committed was to jump into 
a job without looking into its possibilities. 
Today, he's chained to a salary which hasn't 
changed much since he started. It looked good 
once——-like a short-cut to fast success. But 
like too many short-—cuts, it led to a quick 
dead-end. 


"A GOOD REASON to bypass the short-cuts and turn 
to the company with long-range opportunities. 
Take my company, for example. From the very 
beginning, The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company offers substantial job security-——and 
more important-—-every assurance of financial 
independence in the future. 


"A LARGE PERCENTAGE of Union Central agents earn 
$10,000 or more per year, while many earn 
over $25,000. In fact, some actually earn 
more than $100,000 a year! Even new agents 
have an average sale better than three times 
the national average of agents in all other 
insurance companies. And the future? That's 
when Union Central's liberal retirement and 
pension plans take over." 


THE FINANCIAL REWARDS are just one of the many career advantages 
at The Union Central. Others are choice of job location; 
thorough training facilities; company stability and national 
reputation; unlimited opportunities for advancement in sales, 
management and administration. In addition, the Home Office 
supports the men in the field with prospecting procedures, sales 
presentations to fit every market, and research-tested promo- 
tional material. So if you’re interested in a satisfying, long-range 
career, write us and we’ll be glad to arrange an interview at one 

eee ee of our offices near you. 
yc on eo oo , 
THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ath CINCINNATI 


One of America’s great companies—with over 
two billion dollars of life insurance in force! 


@ This ad is designed to be of service to young men contemplating a career in life insurance, 
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Building Cost Manual prepared under 
the direction of The Joint Commit- 
tee on Building Costs of the Chicago 
Chapter of The American Institute 
of Architects and the Appraisers 
Division ‘of The Chicago Real Estate 
Board. 


This book provides an over-all, 
up-to-date survey of the cost of con- 
struction of one hundred fifty dif- 
ferent building types. Each type of 
building is described, detailed and 
illustrated and the actual cost broken 
down by trades given. Then these 
figures are shown on the basis of 
square foot and cubic foot costs. 

Designed as a guide for those en- 
gaged in appraising, planning, esti- 
mating, financing and underwriting 
the nation’s shelter and work space, 
the book covers such subjects as de- 
preciation, regional variations in 
building costs and how to cube a 
building. There is a photographic 
listing of older types of buildings 
with reference to their modern 
equivalents to assist the appraiser in 


BANK LOANS 


ON 
VESTED RENEWALS 


THREE OR FOUR YEAR 
REPAY MENT 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


UNDERWRITERS CREDIT 
& 
GUARANTY CORP. 


40 PINE STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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publications 


estimating the present replacement 
costs of such older buildings. 

The fine photographs and archi- 
tect’s renderings with which the book 
is liberally supplied make it a valu- 
able addition to the library of any 
person engaged in these fields of 
endeavor. The manual is based on 
more than twenty years experience 
in the assembly and analysis of such 
data. 

367 pps. $15 per copy. Published 
by John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Pension and Profit-Sharing Plans and 
Clauses 


Bringing together in one con- 
venient source the pertinent ideas, 
methods, “savvy” and “know-how” 
of a representative cross-section of 
large and small firms in many differ- 
ent lines of business and industry, 
this book should be of interest to 
anyone in the legal, tax, insurance, 
finance, labor or labor relations 
angles of employee benefit plans. 
Comprehensive, practical and au- 
thoritative, it includes the exact 
text of twenty complete employee 
benefit plans and the exact words 
and phrases of over 300 use-tested 
clauses for adoption, adaption or 
suggestion in meeting specific situa- 
tions and objectives of a wide vari- 
ety. 

448 pps.; $9.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Commerce Clearing House, 
Inc., 4025 West Peterson Ave., Chi- 
cago 30, Illinois. 


Beware of the Three-Legged Ostrich 
by Dr. Robert Scharf, Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


A study in best investments, this 
is a collection of Professor Scharf’s 
insurance essays which should be of 
special interest to directors of sales 
training. 

$1.25 per copy. Published by Con- 
sumer Economics, Inc., 115 Forrest 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


Group Life Insurance by Davis W. 
Gregg, Ph.D. CLU, president of the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers. 

This thoroughly overhauled and 
rewritten second edition reflects the 
tremendous changes and growth in 
the group life field in the past seven 
years. It is one of the S.S. Huebner 
Foundation for Insurance Education 
series of publications. 

The book is divided into seven 
major parts considering: (1) the 
nature and development of group 
life insurance, (2) basic features, 
(3) master contract and certificate, 
(4) group permanent and other life 
plans, (5) marketing and adminis- 
tration, (6) selection and reinsur- 
ance and (7) premiums, dividends 
and reserves. 

262 pps.; $5.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Il. 


Tax Facts on Life Insurance—1957 
edition. 


This question and answer pocket- 
sized tax guide reflects the latest 
legislation—all regulations, rulings 
and cases published prior to January 
1, 1957—of importance to the life 
underwriter. It is indexed so that 
the underwriter can tell at a glance 
whether the prospect has one, two or 
three federal tax problems. 

$2.00 per copy—less for quantity 
orders. Published by the Diamond 
Life Bulletins, 420 East Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Proceedings of the Seventh Annual 
Life Agency Management Confer- 
ence 


This is a transcript of the agency 
management conference held March 
9, 1956, on the Ohio State University 
Campus and sponsored by the Col- 
lege of Commerce and Administra- 
tion of the Ohio State University. 
The transcript includes addresses 
on “How You Get ’Em!” and “How 
You Keep ’Em!” as well as a panel 
on the “Problems on the Life Insur- 
ance Horizon.” 

Published by the College of Com- 
merce and Administration, the Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Greater Strength... Greater Service 


Jefferson Standard’s 
CONDENSED 


50th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1956 


ASSETS 
EE ee eee $ 6,031,803 
a ee te 120,752,069 
Stocks, Preferted & Common . 40,961,511 
Mortgage Loans ......... 220,128,325 
Investment Real Estate ..... 25,081,808 
Other Real Estate including 

Home Office Building .... 6,015,352 
Loans to Policyholders ..... 30,144,985 
All Other Assets .......... 13,819,090 

TOTAL ASSETS ..... $462,934,943 

LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves .......... $315,923,758 
Reserve for Policy Claims ... 1,517,447 
Policy Proceeds Left with 

I edie wk 4. a 4% 43,062,968 
Dividends for Policyholders . . 4,480,644 
Policy Revaluation and Mor- 

tality Fluctuation Reserve 6,799,471 
Investment Fluctuation 

| ASS 17,145,943 
Other Liabilities and Reserves 9,504,712 


TOTAL LIABILITIES .. $398,434,943 


Contingency Reserve ...... 6,000,000 
Capital and Surplus ....... 58,500,000 
Me Na PecikS $462,934,943 


Copy of booklet containing complete report available 
upon request. 


Jefferson \iandard 


Represents The 
Jefferson Standard 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





®*WITH A “COAST-TO-COAST FAMILY” OF 395,000 
policyholders, the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company is this year completing a half century of service. 
The Company will be fifty years young on August 7, 1957! 


* JEFFERSON STANDARD’S PROGRESS in 1956 was 
marked by many achievements, a few+of which are sum- 
marized below. This record, both for the year just ended 
and for the first fifty years, is a measure of Jefferson 
Standard’s capacity for service in the future. 


*PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFI- 
CIARIES totaled $21,205,915, more than half of which 
was paid to living policyholders through dividends, ma- 
tured endowments, disability benefits, and other benefits. 


*SALES OF NEW LIFE INSURANCE amounted to 
$224,111,356, the largest volume in company history, and 
a 7% increase over 1955. Total life insurance is at a new 
high—$1,584,358,453. 


* ASSETS increased by $33,230,793 to an all-time high of 
$462,934,943. 


* THE JEFFERSON STANDARD GUARANTEES 2',% 
on dividend accumulations and policy proceeds held for 
policyholders and beneficiaries; however, the company 
has paid 4% or more since it began business in 1907. 
4% is the highest rate paid by any major life insurance 
company in the United States. 


Home Office: Greensboro, N.C. 


Represents The 
Jefferson Standard 






Basic Selling Techniques—from p. 18 


that I am deeply appreciative of 
what you are up against. Since you 
haven't had a chance to see John 
Smith, I might mention some other 
fellows at your place who are clients 
of mine: Fred Dean, Jim Johnson, 
Max Dunn, Clay Seegers. They 
are all clients of mine, and I would 
be delighted if you would ask any 
of them about the work I have done 
for them.” At this point I 
switch the conversation back to him 
personally, and try to get a date for 
an appointment. Incidentally, the 
clients | mentioned to my new pros- 
pect were men who are equal in 
status to him, or a step or two above 
him. 

You may question the wisdom of 
my pulling into the conversation 
these other clients when I had 
specific introduction to Doaks from 
John Smith. However, suppose 
you were being called on the phone 
by a salesman, wouldn't you be more 
inclined to give him an interview if 
you found that four or five of your 
associates had done business with 
him instead of just the one friend 
who gave him your name in the first 
place. I think you would. At any 
rate, | like to impress this new pros- 
pect of mine with the fact that I do 
a lot of business in his place. I just 
feel that it gives me a little more 
prestige with him. 

If my telephone call results in an 


interview, I have no problem. I 
can go see Doaks at the appointed 
time. However, if I don’t get an 
appointment, I qualify Doaks in my 
own mind as to whether he is a 
prospect or not for the future. If I 
believe that he is, I write to him 
the next day, thanking him for chat- 
ting with me, and reiterating when 
he said to call him again. Twice, 
now, he has had my letterhead be- 
fore him in a few days. Both letters 
were typed on my IBM Executive 
typewriter, and, thanks to my most 
competent secretary, were reaily 
eye-catching. 

On the assumption that Doaks 
said he would like to see me later 
this year, he goes on what we call 
in my office, the “one year mail list.” 
This is different than my routine 
advertising mail to policyholders 
and old prospects. Each month he 
gets a Crow’s Nest blotter and a 
different letter, if you could call it 
a letter. Each of these letter type of 
mailings has something about life 
insurance. Some are in a rather hu- 
morous vein, I have these printed 
in twelve sets, so that I have one for 
each month. 

The reaction has been splendid. I 
have gotten some interesting com- 
ments from recipients. But, regard- 
less of what he thinks of them, he 
isn't able to forget that fellow 
“Crauer” who called him and who 
the interview and get it under way 
is going to call again, because every 
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we speak ai/ 
languages of ail 
insurance men 





SCOOCOHOSOSHOSOHSHSHHSHOCHHHHHOSHEEOCOOE 


®@ We are in the life insurance business— 
we sell only life insurance—but we know 
we speak your language. Regardless of 
your specialty: Fire, Casualty, Automo- 
bile, Inland Marine, etc., we understand 
your problems and we know what you 
need to make life insurance sales. 


© Experienced men in the casualty busi- 
ness tell us that we understand their 
problems as no other life company 
they've ever consulted. Whether it is a 
simple package sale or an_ elaborate 
estate planning job, we can help you sell 
life insurance. 


® Ours is a_ highly rated company, 
founded in 1890, with over $465,000,000 


insurance in force. 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


109 E. Redwood Street 


e Baltimore 2, Md. 


GENERAL AGENTS CONTRACTS ARE AVAILABLE IN NEW JERSEY, DELAWARE, MARYLAND, 
VIRGINIA, OHIO, INDIANA, ILLINOIS, PENNSYLVANIA AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Write in confidence to B. A. Frank, Manager of General Agencies. 
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month he is getting something. At 
the end of one year, if I haven’t been 
able to do business with him, he goes 
off this mailing list. He is either 
discarded as a prospect, or put on 
some standard mail list of mine, if, 
in my judgment, he still is worthy of 
cultivation. 

However, suppose I get an ap- 
pointment with Doaks. In this part 
of my method of operation, there is 
one point I would like to emphasize 
strongly. It is a must, as far as | am 
concerned, that I have with me on 
this first interview, a model program 
to show my new prospect. 

In any ball game, you can’t start 
running the bases until you have 
first hit the ball. 


Something to Show Him 


So, when I see Doaks, I am not 
interested in trivialities or small 
talk, and wasting his time or my 
own. | want to talk about life insur- 
ance and his problems. Therefore, 
I want some automatic way to open 
the interview and get in under way 
quickly. By trial and error, I have 
found that I need something to show 
him, something that will rivet his 
attention; get us off generalities 
and into the interview on the basis 
upon which I wish it. 

I am convinced that a model pro- 
gram is the best device to use. I 
don’t use my own program because 
that would get into the estate plan- 
ning aspect too much, and these are 
only basic, run of the mill insurance 
prospects. I don’t want any com- 
mercial or company-produced visual 
aid affairs. They may be all right 
for some things, but they are too 
“canned” and pat for what I want. 
I want something personalized and 
tied to my specific method of oper- 
ation. 

Instead, I use as a model, an ac- 
tual case that is more near an aver- 
age of my usual prospects. As a 
matter of fact, I have picked a case 
where the client was not able to 
accomplish all that he wanted done. 
I actually point this out to my new 
prospect as I show him this illustra- 
tive material of the work I do for 
clients. It gives me a chance to point 
out that, although the fellow was not 
able to complete his program, he 
does now have a track to run on 
and knows what his next purchase 

(Continued on page 110) 
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SELECT ORDINARY 
LIFE 


A low cost non-par Select Ordinary 
Life ... minimum $10,000... issued 
sub-standard to table 16...NO RE- 
DUCTION IN COMMISSION because 
of reduced rate . . . regular non-medical 
privileges . .. monthly income disability 
issued to standard risks. 





FAMILY MAINTENANCE RIDER 


Reserve Life’s Family Maintenance Income Rider, unlike the Family Income Rider, pays a fixed monthly 
sum per $1,000 of permanent insurance from date of death of the insured for a specific number of 
years. This low cost level term rider can be adapted for periods of 10 or 20 years depending upon the 
desire of the insured. For EXAMPLE: A man aged 30 who takes a $10,000 Select Ordinary Life Plan 
with a 20-year Family Maintenance rider of $10 per $1,000 and dies at age 45, will leave his family an 
income of $100 a month for the next 20 years and at the end of that period the family will receive a 
cash lump sum of $10,000 (Other settlement options are available). Full commission on Family Main- 
tenance riders! Conversion privileges. 


Reserve Life’s Select Ordinary and Family 
Maintenance (non-par) make a “perfect 
pair” for a family’s financial protection. 
Write or return coupon for details. 


GENERAL AGENCY OPENINGS 
IN SOME STATES 


Reserve Life Insurance Company 
Licensed in 40 States, Alaska and 
District of Columbia 
HoME OFFICE: DALLAS, TEXAS 


Mr. John L. Marakas, Vice President 
Reserve Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas 2, Texas 


( ) Please send me complete information on your Select Ordinary 
Life and Family Maintenance (Non-Par) Plans. 


( ) How can | qualify to become a General Agent or 
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Selling Techniques—from page 108 


of insurance is going to do. I think 
this is good psychology. I don’t 
want this new man scared off be- 
fore talking further with me because 
he thinks he may have to do more 
than he can do at the moment. 

Be that as it may, I have never 
had an unfavorable reaction to show- 
ing this model of the type of work 
that I do. Everyone has been cu- 
rious enough to look—and while 
they were looking, their attention 
was where I wanted it to be. What 
is more, | hope I have impressed my 
new prospect with the fact that I 
do a thorough and competent job 
for a client. 


Real Fact-finding 


Having gone this far, it is easy 
and natural to swing into the next 
step—the real fact-finding interview. 
Ah, and here is the crux of the sale! 
Ten years ago, when I got out of the 
Army and re-entered the life insur- 
ance business, my general agent 
helped me to revise some of my pre- 
vious sales methods and he thor- 
oughly impressed me with the 
importance of the fact-finding inter- 
view. I shall be eternally grateful 
to him for forcing on me this key 
to increasing sales. Any cases: that 
I have bobbled in the intervening 
vears were those where I didn’t get 


Here 


all of the information that I should 
have in the fact-finding stage of the 
case, On the contrary, I have had 
the most gratifying successes where 
I probed to find all of the informa- 
tion that I could. 

I have one classic case that illus- 
trates so well the point that I am 
trying to make—and the joke of it 
is all on me. Through an introduc- 
tion from a client, I called on a 
young man who was married and 
had two children. He looked a likely 
prospect for an average program 
job. On seeing him I found he had 
just purchased a $10,000 policy 
from another company for no other 
reason than that he thought he 
should own a little personal life 
insurance. He became real inter- 
ested in my model program exposi- 
tion, but explained that he didn’t 
really need life insurance because 
he would be very wealthy in the 
future. Some more questioning 
brought forth an amazing set of 
facts, and there was no doubt but 
that I was working with a man 
who was really well off estate wise, 
although currently he had only his 
own earned income on which to 
operate and live. In a series of other 
interviews, I developed a real estate 
case. Ultimately, nearly $400,000 of 
life insurance was placed on this 
voung man. Now, where the joke on 
me comes in, was that I didn’t write 
the business. Through a set of cir- 
cumstances, the case got into the 





hands of the family lawyers and 
trust officers in a large city, and 
they, it seems, had friends in the 
life insurance business! 

As to the final stages of my sales 
operation, namely, the preparation 
and presentation of my plan, they 
are mainly routine. If the fact-find- 
ing interview has been well con- 
ducted, there shouldn’t be too much 
difficulty in a successful closing. 


Numbered and Coded 


However, I have developed a se- 
ries of paragraphs or statements that 
I use in preparing and writing up 
my case. They concern comments | 
wish to make or beneficiary arrange- 
ments I wish to use. They are all 
numbered and coded, and my secre- 
tary has a similar series. So, after 
I think through my case and decide 
what I want to do, I need only write 
out on scratch paper some numbers 
and figures for my secretary, and 
shortly, I have my case back on my 
desk all prepared for presentation 
to my prospect. 

Something that is even more basic 
than a sales procedure or technique 
is the basic philosophy of the man 
who wants success in this business. 
If you want to be successful, you 
have got to have the desire to do so 
to a degree that it will not be denied. 
What is in your head and heart is 
more important than your sales 
methods, as important as they may 
be. 
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: “TWO BILLION ON THE LINE BY DECEMBER FIFTY- NINE ” 


Here's 


how re'’re dor / 
how were ago/ng 


INCREASE IN LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE DURING 1956 $251,902,238.00 


TOTAL LIFE INSURANCE 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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IN FORCE §1,168,192,772.00 


Best’s Life News 
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COMPANY REPORTS—{From May 1956) 


Absolute Security Life, Montgomery American United Life, Indianapolis Beneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles 
(Certain Business Reinsured) ....Oct. 99 (New Vice-President) ............ May 95 CRUDE: BUUUOED. in :6.0.5.6.060.0.6.00000 Oct, 90 

Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C. Anchor Life, Dallas (New Vice President) ............] Mar. 97 
(Executive Promotions) .......... June 99 are Sept. 85 Benefit Assn. Railway Employees, Chicago 

Aetna Life, Hartford Arex Indemnity Co., New York U2eOW FORMIRNNED oscvccsccccscses Sept. 8 
(New Vice President-Treasurer) ..Feb. 101 (To Become Life Company) ....... Jan. &8 (New Executive Vice President) ..Sept. &5 

Allied Bankers Life, Dallas Atlantic Life, Richmon ‘ Blue Cross Hospital Service Plan of New 
(Reinsures John L. Hammond) ..Oct. 101 (New Medical Director) ......... t. 85 Jersey, Newark 

All States Life, Dallas (New Agency Vice President) . 'F robe 101 (Elected President) .............. Nov. 91 


Ee  — eee Aug. 8 Atlas Life & Accident, Dallas Brotherhood Mutual, Fort Wayne 





American Atlas Life, Dallas (Reinsured) .......... ee Sept. 85 (Executive Appointments) ....... Feb. 101 
Che, RE TTT Aug. 83 Austin Life, Austin. 3usiness Men’s Assurance Co., Kansas City 
American Bankers, Miami (Executive Promotion) ........... 83 (Reinsurance Vice President) ....Mar. 97 
aaa" ~~ — eaigaiatate —s Ee SS We Pee) . ‘Sept.  Caliteenin Lae tamerenes Ca., Cakient 
f £ 4 § ance 0., akiane 
as naiasares Commercial Union) ----Oct. 99 Bankers Health & Life, Macon Pa rd 2 Seeeeeaney ease Jan. 83 
(Reinsures A & H Business) ......Feb. 101 (Officer Promotions) .......+..--.- July 96 “(Control Acquired) Feb. 101 
American Life, Birmingham — ; Bankers Life, Des Moines Carolina Home Life, Burlington 
(Reinsures Life Ins. Co. of (President to Retire) ............ June 99 (Expands Operations) Aug. &8 
America) Ms Sept. 88 (Retirement and Official Changes) .Dec. 91 Garolina Life, Columbia = ’ 
(Reinsures Reinsurance Co. of ; — ~~ aone Vice Presidents Dec. 91 (Executives Promoted) ...........Aug. 88 
America) EER i 90 AMED) woe eeeeeeeeeeceeecceecces ec. 91 = =The Chesapeake Life, Baltimore 
The American Life, N.Y. (New Controller) .. -Dec. 91 (New Company) Dec. 91 
(New Company) Sept. 85 (Officers Promoted) Feb. 101 Christian K ne * alate eee eee = 
ere ee . s Knights. Houston 
(New American Surety Affiliate)...Oct. 99 Bankers National, Montclair (Company Reinsured) ............ Feb. 101 
OR aaa Dec. 91 (Quarto Elected Vice-President) ..May 95 cl , Lif Ris er New Y k 
(Chairman of the Executive (Reduces Par Value of Steck) ...Sept. 85 (Ne J pd nsurance Corp., New or i 
(0 ang Aree Mar. 97 (Stock Dividend) ........ pies ka wea Nov. 91 (New Actuary) .--..eseeeereeoees an. 
American Old Line Life, Dallas Bankers Security Life Insurance Society, The ewe —_ Insurance Co. of America, 
Absorbs Lincoln Mutual) ....... Oct. 102 New York ja N 
American Travelers Life Insurance Co., (Elected Treasurer) ............-- Nov. 91 (CORROCTIER) occ eeccccccceccccoces Nov. 91 
Indianapolis Banner Life, Brunswick Colonial Life, East Orange 
(New Director of Agencies) ......Nov. 91 (New Company) ..............+..-Oct. ® (Declares Quarterly Dividend) ...June 99 
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(Dividend to Stockholders) ......Sept. 85 


(Dividend to Stockholders) ...... Jan. 83 
Colonial Life & Accident, Columbia 

(New Vice-President) .........-++- 95 
Columbia General Life, Houston 

(SEC Investigation) ........-..e0- Aug. 83 
Columbian National Life, Boston 

(Director of Sales Promotion) ...Sept. 85 


culuaiias Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Columbus 


(Officers Promoted) .............6+ Mar, 97 
Commerce Life, Houston | 
(Reimmured) ...ccccccccccesccssccs Feb. 101 


Commercial Standard, Fort Worth 
(Mew COMPOARY) «<..<ccccesccsccccs 
Commercial Travelers Insurance Co., 
Salt Lake City 


ept. 86 


(Increases Capital) .............. Jan. 88 

(To Change Name) .:............. Jan. 83 
Commercial Union Life, Waco 

CUNEO). oi. 5.00:5606 600 .0.000:6% 00:0: Oct. 99 
Community Mutual Life, Detroit 

(Legal Reserve Company) ........Aug. 83 
Confederation Life, Toronto 

(Agency Appointed) .............. Dec. 91 

(Installs Electronic Equipment) ..Dec. 91 

(Officers Appointed) .......ecescces Mar. 97 
Connecticut General, Hartford 

(OGicers Premoted) ...ccccsececes May 95 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 

oR | aera May % 

(Increases Dividend Scale) ....... Dec. 92 
Constitution Life, Los Anzeles 

(Merger Approved) .............. Sept. 86 
Consumers National Life, Dallas 

oe, ee errr Oct. 99 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 

CIO SUNNY bisccascssccceccsacne May 95 

(CAnltal TREPTORMP) .ncccccscccvceces May 95 

(COMCOTA PRAMOTA) ......0.00006006000 May 95 

(Carries M.S.U. Group) ........ sos, 

COMER OORIOND 6:50 .0:5.5:0.00.0.00060%- 000808 Oct. 99 

(New First Vice President) ..... --Nov. 91 

(Declares Extra Dividend) ...... Jan. 83 
Continental Fidelity Life, Dallas 

(Executive Promotions) .......... June 99 
Cosmopolitan Life, Memphis 

SU IED cincccccccessconinis May 95 
Country Life, Chicago 

(Increases Dividend Scale) ...... Aug. & 
Courtesy Life, Longview 

Se re eres Oct. 99 


Crown Life, Toronto 


(Declares Quarterly Dividend) ....May 95 
(Onarterly Dividend) «............4 ng. 84 
(Dividend to Stockholders) ...... Feb. 101 


Dominion Life Assurance Co., 
Canada 
(New President) 


Waterloo, 
adh Riba categhe sid Mar. 97 


Karly American, Atlanta 
CIT WONNIEY  6neoe: ce ecdacnnsed Oct. 99 
Educators Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Lancaster 


(Converts from Casualty Co.) ..Jan. 83 
Oquitable Life, Des Moines 

(New Director) Laas eede new n Eee July 96 

CORRECT AUBORIRT): q2.0.006scecceses July 96 

(New Medical Director) .......... Dec. 92 
Equitable Life, New York 

(New Home Office Appointments) ..June 99 

(Special Group Coverage) ........ Aug. &4 

(Murphy Elected President) ...... Mar. 97 
Equity Annuity, Washington, D. C. 

CEU RET iv onaccesdatcccces Sept. 86 
Expressmen’s Mutual Life Insurance 

Co., New York 


(Reinsured by Manhattan Life) ..Jan. 83 


Farmers & Traders Life, Syracuse 
ROE WINES | i6.00%.4kc:c0iens tae May 96 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek 
(Liberalizes Underwriting) 


hemes Aug. 84 
Fidelity Life & Disab., Denver 
RROENONED. cc edncrieveesaansdoebucs Feb. 102 


First Colony Life, Lynehburg 
(First Medical Director) July 
(New Assistant Vice-President) ..Sent. &7 
(New Financing) Oct. 


First United Life Insurance Co., Gary 
Ok: ree Jan. &8 
WEUNOMUINEED Sa cccntesccnesuscceen Feb. 103 
(New Vice President—Director of 

MII, ore Saco tay ies vein eau Mar. 97 

Franklin Life, Springfield 
(Purchases Pellissier Building) ..June 99 

Globe Life & Accident 
(Agency Vice President) .......... c. 92 

Golden State Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Officers Promoted) ............-- 96 


Government Employees Life, Washington 
(Declares Cas Dividend) May 


(Proposes Stock Dividend) ....... May 96 

(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) ..Jan. 84 
Great Southern Life, Houston 

(Executive Promotions) .......... May 96 

(Enters Group Field) ...........- May 97 

(Dividend Declared) ............-- May 97 


The Guaranty Income Life, Baton Rouge 


(Official Appointment) shies m OOK cee Jan. 84 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha 
New Home Office) ......... .....Aug. 84 


112 


Guaranty National Life, Houston 

(Merger Southwest Amer. Life, 

Houston) ...... ieonecckhans aan Oe 

Guaranty Savings Life, “Montgomery 

(New Vice President) Feb. 102 
Guardian Life, New York 

(Group Benefits Increased) ........ July 96 

(Writes Sub-Standard A & H) .. 7 t. a | 

(To Enter Group Field) 

(New President) Bt 
Gulf Life Insurance Co., Jacksonville 


(New Vice President) Sbbceebeeeec . 91 
Home Friendly, Baltimore 

(Officials Elected) ................ July 96 
Home State Life, Oklahoma City 

(Appointments) dined pemeeeseacege Feb. 102 
a. Insurance Co., Los Angeles 

EIRENE nn cceeses c0ecscces Aug. 85 
Independence lite Insurance Company 
of America, Los Angeles 

GUN I Nak bncnestpecacedon Aug. 85 
Insurance City, Hartford 

ea. a Sept. 87 

CEROTORERS SOMBTNRE) cic cicccccces Oct. 100 

fo. ee Oct, 100 

(New Sales Manager) ............ Mar. 98 
Insurance Co. of N. A. Philadelphia 

(Forming Life Affiliate) .......... t. 100 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro 

(New Vice President) ...... coo ee Op t. 87 

(Pays Quarterly Dividend) ......5 Sept. 87 

(Pays Cash Dividend) ............ Mar. 98 

(Declares 25% Stock Dividend) ...Mar. 98 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

(New General Counsel) ........... May of 

(New Financial Secretary) 30005 


(To Enter Non-Can A&H Fieid)’ Sept. pa 
(Executive Changes) 


a eee Mar. 98 
Jolin L. Hammond Life, Dallas 

(In reg yg mith dreleie us ea aw Met. 101 
Lafayette Life Insurance C 0., , Lafayette 

(Oificere Premeted) 2... .cscecscceld Mar. 98 
La Salle Life, Houston 

CENETENOD. ga dsecensscceccee ---Oct. 101 
Legal Security Life, Dallas 

(Receivership Hearing) .......... Feb. 102 
Life & Casualty, Nashville 

(Declares Stock Dividend) ....... Sept. 88 


Life Ins. Co. of America, Wilmington 
(New Vice President) ............. c. 
Life Insurance Co. of America, Dallas 
i er -Sept. 88 
Life Insurance Co. of Flor ida, Miami 
(New Company) cai ebia nes abated Oct. 101 
Life Insurance Co. of Georgia, Atlanta 
(Expands Group Department) ....Mar. 99 
Life Insurance Co. of Missouri, St. “Louis 
(Western and Southern Seeks 
2, ear 84 
Life Insurance Co. of N. A., Pitiadeijhia 
CRU SHINO 0.5 s.0:00:0ss0cncece v. 
Lincoln Ineome Life Insurance Co., 
Louisville 
(Special Dividend Declared) ...... Mar. 99 


reer Mar. 99 
LincvIn Mutual Life, Wichita Falls 
EO ee eee eae Oct. 102 
Lincoln National Life, Tort Wayne 
(Declares Extra Cash Dividend 
Plans New Flome Office) ........ Nov. 92 
(Dividend to Stockholders) ...... Feb. 103 
(Dominion Life Control 
PC Rear re Feb. 103 
(Regional Reinsurance Office) ....Mar. 99 
Loyal Protective Life, Boston 
(Officers Promoted) ............. Aug. & 
Maccahees, Detroit 
(Inereases Refunds) .............4 Aug. 85 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co., 
New York 


(Executives Promoted) .......... Jan. 84 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
(Increases Maximum Retention ...July 96 
(Tnereases Non-Medical Limits) ..Ang. &5 
(Officers Promoted) ...........+.. Mar. 99 
(Introduces Graded Premiums in 
CORED cccnneanessoctscesacucced far. 99 


Maryland Life, Baltimore 
(New age bee ewe 4 of Agencies) Aug. &5 
(Actuary — a na toce eee kek 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 
(New Director of Agencies) «+... Sept. 88 
(Fischer Retires) ..... Seweeseeves Sept. 8& 


(New Vice Presidents) .......... Feb. 103 
Matson Assurance, San Francisco 

(Enters tah) ........ Budeeeakens Aug. 86 
Michigan Life, Royal Oak 

(Purehases Majority Stock 

ee EE ee Feb. 103 

Midland Mutual, Columbus 

(Mutualization Completed) ...... Feb. 103 
Midland National, Watertown 

CIID Socnscrdeses coc tesen Dec. 93 
Monarch Life, Springfield 

(Stoek Spl it) Sebde6Hsoreseseesere Sent. &8 

(Camm DICORE) ccccccccccscess .. Sept. 88 
Monumental Life Insurance Co., Baltimore 

(Dividend to Stockholders) ...... Mar. 100 


Motor Club of America Life Insurance Co., 
Newark 
(New COMPRBT): .o60500:0000060000%< 
Mount Vernon Life, Mount Vernon 
CHOW TIS) ccc ccccccccccccccccces Ov, OF 


Jan. 8 





(Executive Vice President) oecnn oS 93 

(New Board of Directors) ........ . 93 
Mutual Benetit Life, Newark 

(Officeys Elected) 


(To Enter Group Field) ..........Dec. @ 
(Officers Promoted) ............. Mar. 100 
Mutual Benefit, Omaha 
(Administers Federal Medical 
DRIED | cos cccecvtcnvssccticnee Feb. 104 
Mutual Life, New York 
(New Treasurer) .....cccccecee ...June 99 


(First Woman Director) wenae nee ..July 96 
(Executive Promoted) A 
(Continues 1956 Dividend Scale)... 


(Medical Expense Coverage for 
PEEIOTOOS) nc ccccccwcvisccocsese an. 85 
Mutual Trust. Life, Chicago 
(New Vice-President) ........... Sept. 89 


National Accident & Health, Philadelphia 


(Increases Capital) ...........++++ May 
National Bankers a, Dallas 

CHO PYOMIORE) cc cccccessivecncss May 98 
National Equity Life, Little Kock 

(Named Vice President) ......... Oct. 102 


National Equity Life, llavana 
(Executive Appointment) Savioeaee Aug. 86 
National Farmers Union Life, Denver 
(Reinsures Fidelity Life and 
Disability Life Business) ...... Feb. 102 
National Fidelity Life Insurance Co., 
Kansas City 


(New Vice President) ........... Mar. 100 
National Life, Des Moines 

(Executive Promotions) .......... May 98 
National Life, Montpelier 

(Liberalizes Sub-Standard) ...... Aug. 86 

(New Vice President) ........... Mar. 100 


National Life & Accident, Nashville 


(New Medical Director) .......... Aug. 86 
National Life Assurance, Toronto 

(New Board Chairman) .......... ept. 89 
Nationwide Corporation, Columbus 

(Dividends to Stockholders) .....} Mar. 100 


Nationwide Life, Columbus 


(Extends President’s Retirement) July 97 
(Enters Michigan) .. July 97 


(Executive Promotions) .......... Se et. 89 

(Further Ex oan PUES) ..00-ee. 202 

(Purchases $00.6064050000¢00mES OE 

(Stock Dividend Declared) ...... Jan. 85 
New England Life, Boston 

CURE ROSIIOED: owicccccisnccsess May 98 

(Information Services Dept.) ....Nov. 92 


New York Life, New York 
(Officers Promoted) ........... ---Sept. &9 
(Officers Promoted) ..............Nov. 93 
New York Savings Banks Life, New York 
(New Executive Secretary) ........ May 9s 


Co esos Aug. &t 
(Officer Promotions) ............. Feb. 104 
North American Life Insurance Co. neg 
(Agency Vice President) .........) Mar. 101 


North American Reassurance, New York 


(Opens Texas Office) ........... -..-May 98 
North Central Life, St: Paul 

(Executive Changes TERI fay 99 
Northwestern Natl. Life Ins., Minnea olis 

(Pillsbury New President) .......Nov. 

(Offers to Buy Stock) ............ Jan. 85 

(Counter Offer Made) ............° Jan. 85 

(Deposit Shares Transferred) ....Feb. 104 
Northwestern Life, Seattle 

(Reject Organization) ........... Oct, 102 

Cee PES wiccvanccusconess Mar. 101 

(New Officers Elected) ........... Mar. 101 


Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
(Officers Promoted) . ........-06- June 100 


(Annual Meeting Held) e-news com Mar. 101 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Executive — sosaeuaa eee May 9% 


(Executive Changes) ............ June 100 

(New Executive Vice President) ..Sept. 90 
Occidental Life, Raleigh 

th . ae Oct. 105 
Ohio Nationa! Life,  aomemenandl 

(Officers Promoted) EEL ES Tre 

(Premstiees)  ..ccscece Dec. 94 

(Director of Sales Promotion) ...-Mar. 102 
Ohio State Life Insurance Co., Columbus 

(New Group Supervisor) .........Nov. 93 
Oil Industries Life, Houston 

(Reinsures Western Indemnity) ..Feb. 107 
Old American Insurance Co., Kansas ty 

(100% Stock Dividend) ........... 

(New Vice President) ........... ier. "102 
Old Line Life Insurance Co. of America, 

Milwaukee 

(New Controller) 
Old Republic, Chicago 

(Declares Stockholders Dividend) 


Feb. 105 

Old Security Life, Kansas City 

ee arr ee May 99 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 

(Supreme Court Approved) ...... .--May 99 

CO PUREE) xc ccccccs cecscneee May 99 

(Duties Extended) .......... «s2ee ee, OS 

(New Assistant Secretary) ...-.-- Sept. 
Pan-American Life, P sas Orleans 

(Officers Promo eect .-Feb. 105 


Pennsylvania Life, Phnadeipita 
(New Executive Vice President) ..June 100 
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Peoples Life Insurance Co., Frankfort 
(New Superintendent of Agencies) ; 938 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 


(New Treasurer ) ea hakhe no hts Jan. 86 

(Capital Changes Proposed) -Feb. 105 

CNG SUONMOMED wecccccecccescca “Mar. 102 

CIS DOCTOURET) ccc cccccccccccs Mar. 102 
Phoenix Mutual Lite, eared 

(To Enter Group Field) .......... 
Physicians Life and Accident, Dallas 

(A & Business Keinsured) ... -Sept. s 

(Reinsures Certain Lines) ........ Oct. 
Piedmont Life Insurance Co., Atlanta 

(Merger Consummated) ........... Jan. § 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City 

Named Vice President) ......... Sept. 90 


Preferred Life, Dallas 
(Reinsures Physicians’ A&H) ....Sept. 90 
Progressive Mutual, San Antonio 





(Receiver Requested ) alee hasan ss Feb. 105 
“Zia Life, Birmingham 
Proposed Capital Stock 
ao . <> . Sept. 90 
(New Associate “Actuary) ba . Sept. 90 
(50% Stock Dividend) ............ Dec. 94 
CUE SPRUPNNED Soncsnccccaccssc . 94 
Provident American, Fort W orth 
(Placed in Receivership) caeae tein Feb. 105 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Enters Group Field) 2 Se July 97 
(Officers Promoted) .............. Feb. 106 
Prudential, Newark 
(Executive Promotions) .......... May 100 
PRR June 100 
(New Investment Manager) ...... Aug. 56 
(Redevelopment Started) ........ Aug. 86 
(3-Year Union Contract) ......... Aug. 87 
(Labor Agreement Ratified) .....Sept. 90 
(Writes Chrysler Group) .......... Dec. 95 
(Day Elected Vice President) ....Feb. 106 
(Heads Northeastern Home 
MEE acdswnaeshnateds decsecene Mar. 102 


Reinsurance pumpany of America, —— 
ne rar Sept. 90 
Repo National, Dallas 


Officers Promoted) rr rere er June 101 
eee Dollars in Force) ....... Aug. 87 
Officers Promoted) ............. Sept. 90 
(Stock eae orre et. 105 
(2B Tor 2 StOGR GPUE) ....02-5c000 Nov. 94 
(Vice President and general 
errr ee Jan. 86 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Co. 
lartford 
(Executive Appointments) ........ Jan. 87 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 
(Elected President) ............... Dec. 95 
Southeast Life, Miami 
(New Company) PS eN badd esenesoes Sept. 02 
Southern Republic Life, Houston 
(Reinsures Conimerce Life) ...... Feb. 101 


Southwest American Life, Houston 

(Merger with Sg National) ..May 97 
Southwest General, Dallas 

(New Comptruller) cenageseeseead Oct. 106 


Southwestern Life, Dallas 


(Approves Stock Dividend) ...... May 100 

(Dividend to Stockholders) ...... Mar. 102 
Standard Insurance, Portland 

(OW POORER) 2. ccccccccccccces Feb. 106 

CHOW TPRRIEOEED . 6ccccccccsecsace Mar. 102 


Standard Life Association, Lawrence 

(New OMCOE) cccccccccccccscccce NOV. OF 
Standard Lnsurance, Portland 

(New Vice President and 


TEORSEFEE) ccccsecccecccccoccece Sept. 92 

State Farm Life, Bloomington 

(New Vice- President) ebebetaseee May 100 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 

(First Non-Can Dividend) ....... June 101 

(Official Changes) ..... $000sensene July 97 

(Sedgwick Resigns) .............- Jan. 87 

(Long Elected Vice President) ..Feb. 106 
Stutes General Life, Dallas 

(Reinsures Atlas Life and Acc.) .Sept. 85 
Sterling Life, Chicago 

(Merger Approved) ............. Sept. 86 
Sturdivant Life, Wilkesboro 

Cee MIND ca csoncccccccvces June 101 
Sun Life, Montreal 

(OGRetrs Premcted) «0... ccseceess Feb. 106 
Sunset Life, Olympia 

(New Agency Vice President) ...Sept. 92 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity, New York 
(Plans Disability Cover) 


(Appointed Advisory Officer) ..... Nov. 94 
Texas Prudential Insurance Co., Galveston 

oS Serr ree Mar. 102 
The Travelers, Hartford 

(Single Med. Department) ....... Oct. 106 
Trinity Reserve Life Ins. Co., Dallas 

(A & H Business Reinsured) ....Feb. 101 


Union Casualty and Life, Mt. Vernon 


(Change of Name) ............... Nov. 94 
Union Central, Cincinnati 

( Officers l’romoted) sublanpesenene Sept. 92 

(Duties Reassigned) ............. Sept. 92 

(New Group Insurance Dept.) Sept. 92 

(Licensed in All States) .......... Nov. 
Union Labor Life, New York 

(New Chief Executive Officer) ....Aug. 87 

(New Executive Vice President) ...Jan. 87 

(New Vice President) .......... Feb. 106 
Union Life, Little Kock 

CO eS: ae Sept. 92 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 

CReer TNONED | occ cstsccccccecccs May 100 


(Official Elections) .............. June 11 


(Reorganizes Group Department) Mar. 102 
Union National Life, Lincoin 

(New Agency-Vice-President) - Aug. &7 

(New Vice President) ............ Nov. 95 

(New President—New Vice 

a... LUE Mar. 103 

Union National Life Ins. Co., mappeuet 

(New Company) ........cseseeceeel . 
Union National Life Ins. Co., eer my 

(Reinsures Christians Knig thts) ..Feb. 101 
United American Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 

(Dir. of Regular Life Agencies) --Nov. 95 


United Fidelity Life, Dallas 


(Executive Promotions) .......... Dec. 95 
CO TIED. beccnccscescccces Feb, 107 
(Quarterly Dividend Paid) ..-Mar. 1038 
United Founders Ins., Guthrie 
CTE EE 000.006 0000600000000 Oct. 106 
United Lite & Accident, Concord 
SEE ODD vvccovccssccceccel Aug. 87 
United Life, Guthrie 
SER CED 5 0bbs0065005 00.0005 Oct. 106 
United Mutual Life, New York 
(Officer Promotions) .............. July 97 
United Services Life Insurance Co., 
Washington 
(Capital Changes) ..............ed Jan, 87 
(Pays Extra Dividend) ...........: Jan. 87 
United States Life, New York 
(Increases Capital) .............6d June 101 
(More Independent Operation) ...June 102 
Ce OE GED bdscecccc ss ceccel Aug. 7 
Unity Life and Accident Association, 
Syracuse 
(Now a Mutual Life Company) ..Mar. 103 
Unity Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York, New York 
CR EE: edna cesetdaasend pane Mar. 105 
Universal Life & Accident, Bloomington 
(New Vice President) ........... eb. 107 
Valley Forge Life, Reading 
CIID n00ec000000000008 Oct. 106 


SNE SG itdncicns cadenndscnesene Dee. 95 


Variable Annuity Life, Washington 


rears June 102 

(Answers Charge) ............0+. Sept. 92 

(Approved in West Virginia) Vet 105 
Veterans Administration, D. C 

(NSLI Term Can be einatated) . Sept. 92 


Wabash Life, Indianapolis 


( Officers P ‘romoted ) .. Sept. 92 


(New Vice President) ........... Keb. 107 
Washington National, Evanston 

( Ofticers Promoted) Ey a Feb. 107 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 

(Premiums Graded by Size) ...... July 97 
Western Bankers Life Ins. Co., Dallas 

(New Agency Director) ........... Nov. 95 
Western Indemnity, Houston 

(Business Reinsured) ............ Feb. 107 
Western Republic Life, Austin 

(Reinsures Anchor Life) ......... Sept. 85 
Western States Life, Fargo 

(Increases Territory) ............ Oct. 106 

(Officers Promoted) .......... ..Mar. 1038 

(Dividends to Stockholders) .Mar. 103 
Wisconsin Life Insurance Co., Madison 

(Director of Agencies) ...... ..Mar. 108 


Wisconsin National* Oshkosh 
OS: leer June 102 
(New Vice-Presidents) .. June 102 
Woodmen Accident and Life, ee incoln 


(Director of Education) ....... Mar. 108 
Woodmen of the World, (maha 
(Discontinues Hospital) ......... May 100 
(New Roard Chairman) ..........) ov. % 
(Legislative Committee Changes) Mar. 103 
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Pan-American Tate, NOW OFriOO, Th. occcccccccvcccccccccecce 87 
Paul Revere Tats, Werceseer,. MGB. <..occccciccccsccccesevcescses 44 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City, Mo. ...........ccccseeeees 72 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. ............... 73 
PPROVAGOIC TAGG, TIGRE, The Toc 6.00 ssiinecncicccecsvsécuescees 101 
Provident Mutual, PHUGSIPMIR, PR. ..00..00cciccccscceseccvcese 12 
Remington Rand Div. of Sperry Rand Corp., New York, N.Y... 67 
Republic National Tdfe, DAUGS, TORRE ......ccccivecevvesscccece 110 
I Te, Bs oo i 5 be 6000s occ cn cecsonsececcassdecs 109 
Maver Typewrited Oe., DOW TOO, Me Me cc ccwesccciaccssssedscces 62 
I Ree, BOONE, Ws bcccccccscciccccncscedcacesneses 5 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas ..... Sere e ee rey eR Perry 70 
BtamGare LAGd, TRMAMAMOAG, TOR. 6.0 6isncccccccccsiccccccccecosce 78 
State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass, ..............00eeeeeeeeee 10 
Sun Life, Baltimore, Mo. ......... pk Dame weaken kes ensue haben 108 
SRA Ge A, See i, WS, Be Sb ob kick ccccivccesvensdicase 27 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. ................... 27 
Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Calif. .. 106 
Dalen Camtrel Tis, CIMA, DNS civics cs ccccccsecscvcecnses 105 
EN Ta, I Is PI 50 6. 0.5.650 6 80 Ka 0:0:9.0 008. 0.0884406000008 74 
Wiedeed Demet TAGS, CORBA, TI 6c vec sccccsicccessccscswestcs 8-9 
CIRCE WORSE Tile, TORTIE, TOS occceissicccvicnsecccccecenses 31 
United Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, Ill. ................ 86 
United Tafe & Accident, Comeord,, W. Th. c.o.o.o0cccccccdiccccccccse 4 
United Services Life, Washington, D. C. ......cccccccccccccces 103 
Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio .................... 45 
Wremteem: Cook, Tapeh, BATCOM, BO. 505i cn csccce ce ccbicwssiccccse 65 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis. ................ 57 
a ie A, NE hi 9. ih 0.6.0.6 0b.6s haieacccadeverscen 102 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. ............cceeees 27 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. ............... 27 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. ............ 27 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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Architect's sketch of the Home Office of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company showing the new North Wing now under construction at the left. 


Preparing for even oreater erowth 








HIS year the new north wing of the Connecticut 
Mutual home office building will be completed to 
meet the needs of a growing company. 


Just 30 years ago the front and center section of the 
building was completed. Then in 1941 the south wing, 
to your right in the sketch above, was completed. Con- 
necticut Mutual’s growth in these last 15 years tells why 


we again need more space for more people, more ma- 


chines, more space for records and more daily transactions 


New life insurance written in 1941 was $108 million 
and in 1956 it was $430 million; just about quadrupled. 
Life insurance in force was $1136 million in 1941 and 
$3397 million in 1956; almost tripled. In 1941 benefits to 
policyholders were $34 million and in 1956 they were $99 


million; again almost exactly tripled. 








HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT 
1941 1955 1956 

New Life Insurance Sales ~........00000.0.....22.2222000000-------------- $& 108,238,955 $ 405,323,379 $ 430,110,522 
X. | MMIINNRCUINR INI 5 oS Sh cada hon sasavbahtadicinebinancatadae’ 3,643 8,741 8,800 
Ss IRIS NN IN issn sarsasnonccdinenacendes 1,135,915,272 3,123,345,685 3,397,600,780 
Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders ...................... 5,650,000 21,950,000 24,400,000 
I a nn alates ba i 423,993,718 1,188,653,256 1,261,397 ,942 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) -.......220..2000.2000.220000ce0eeeeeee 16,351,007 65,064,099 70,767,306 

Net Interest Earned on Total Investments, 1956 | .......0....0...2000000000000-- . 3.59% 

Interest on Dividend Accumulations, 1957 ....20...000..0000.00ccccceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee-e 3.25% 

Interest on Optional Settlements, 1957 .2...00...00....00..22-cceeeeeeeeeeeeee ie daekets 3.35% 
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Which figure is the smaller? 


ANSWER BELOW. 


With insurance policies, too, 


there can be “optical illusions” 


ERHAPS a quick look had you convinced 
that the top figure is smaller than the other. 
Look again. The two are exactly the same 


size. 


Your | prospects can sometimes make this 
same mistake when they’re considering insur- 
ance policies. For example, they may see a 
“special” label on a particular policy and 


assume that its cost is necessarily smaller. 


As with any optical illusion, of course, it’s all 


a matter of knowing how to look at it. 


That’s why it takes an experienced agent 
to spell out the overall benefits of a policy. 
A close look will show New England Life con- 
sistently competitive — on any basis you 
want to consider. And that includes cost, as 
well as the remarkably liberal provisions of 


our contract. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Sill UL FE fae ee 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA = 1635 








